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PREFACE 


HIS book is long overdue. It is now some sixteen 

years since R. D. Wilson issued his strictures on the 
positions of S. R. Driver, and throughout this long period 
he has been left without answer, save for the brief pages 
Driver himself wrote in reply. Meanwhile, fresh attacks 
have been made, and the impression has been created that 
the discovery of the Elephantine Papyri has overthrown 
the case for the critical date of the book of Daniel. Even 
so accomplished a scholar as J. A. Montgomery can be 
misled by these attacks to the extent of declaring that the 
Papyri invalidate many of Driver's contentions. I am 
persuaded that Driver’s positions are impregnable, and that 
his own claim that the Papyri confirmed his conclusions 
was abundantly justified. 

My purpose, however, in this study, is not merely to reply 
to these critics. I have undertaken an independent exam- 
ination of the whole subject of the relations between Biblical 
Aramaic and the other Early Aramaic dialects, and have 
only compared my results with theirs after arriving at them 
on the basis of materials compiled by my own study. 
That study has occupied me far longer than I originally 
intended. For it is thirteen years since I undertook the 
task. For much of the intervening time I have been in 
China, far from all access to learned libraries, and immersed 
in tasks which allowed me little leisure for such work. 

My indebtedness to the work of other scholars, and 
especially to the editors of the standard collections of the 
Inscriptions and Papyri, will be apparent on every page. 
I have tried to acknowledge my debt as far as possible, in 
the foot-notes. To some, however, I must express my 
special thanks for the personal help they have given me. 
To the late Dr. G. Buchanan Gray I am indebted for the 
suggestion of the subject of my study, and for constant 
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guidance and help. I count it a privilege to have called 
him Master and Friend. To Dr. G. A. Cooke and to 
Mr. G. R. Driver, M.A., I am grateful for a number of 
criticisms and suggestions, but more especially for their 
encouragement to publish my work, and their ready help 
in making publication possible. Without their interest 
and assistance this book could never have seen the light of 
day. To Mr. J. F. Stenning, C.B., M.A., I would express 
my thanks for advice and help, and for his readiness, at 
atime of unusual pressure, to spare me of his time to discuss 
my work. My thanks are also due to Dr. H. Wheeler 
Robinson and Dr. J. P. Naish for their encouragement and 
assistance. 

It is a pleasant privilege to record my very special thanks 
to the Trustees of the Kennicott Fund, whose most generous 
grant has enabled me to publish this work. 

Finally, I would recognize my indebtedness to the 
Clarendon Press for the care with which they have executed 
the printing, and for their courtesy in making it possible 
for me to see the book in proof before my return to China. 

H. H.R. 


Rype, I. O. W. 
September, 1928. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


1B recent years, and more particularly since the discovery of 
the Aramaic Papyri at Elephantine, renewed attention has 
been given to the problem of the relation of Biblical Aramaic to 
the Old Aramaic dialects. Especially has attention centred on 
the question of the Aramaic of Daniel, and the well-known judge- 
ment of the late S. R. Driver has been vigorously controverted. 
That judgement, which appeared both in his Lntroduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament’ and in his commentary on the 
book of Daniel in the Camébridge Bible,* reads as follows: ‘The 
verdict of the language of Daniel is thus clear. The Persian words 
presuppose a period after the Persian Empire had been well estab- 
lished: the Greek words demand, the Hebrew supports, and the 
Aramaic permits, a date after the conquest of Palestine by Alexander 
the Great (B.C. 332). The Aramaic is also of the type that was 
spoken xear Palestine’. 

This statement has been subjected to an extended and critical 
examination by R. D. Wilson, in his Essay on Zhe Aramaic of 
Daniel, in the Princeton Biblical and Theological Essays, pub- 
lished in 1912.3 Reference may also be made to the criticisms 
offered by W. St. Clair Tisdall in his paper read before the Victoria 
Institute in May 1921,‘ and in his article in Zh%e Exfosttor of 
November of the same year,’ and to Charles Boutflower’s work 
In and Around the Book of Daniel (1923), chapters xxiand xxii of 
which are devoted to this question. 

In answer to these attacks nothing of equal fullness has been 
published, so far as the present writer is aware. S. R. Driver 
himself added four pages * to the ninth edition of his Zztroduction, 


! Ninth edition (1913), p. 508. PrP. Ixia: 3 Pp. 263-305. 

4 Vide JTVZ iii. (1921), pp. 206-45, Zhe Book of Daniel: Some Lingutstic 
Lvidence regarding tts Date. 

5 Pp. 340-57, Lgypt and the Book of Daniel. 

6 Pp. xxxiv-xxxviii. 
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in answer to R. D. Wilson, and while this rejoinder did not 
traverse anything like the whole of the ground covered in the 
Princeton Professor’s attack, it was abundantly sufficient to show 
that both his argument and the evidence he mustered needed 
most careful examination. Recently, too, G. R. Driver has 
examined in the Journal of Biblical Literature * the views on this 
subject advanced by Boutflower in the work above referred to. 
There would seem, however, to be room for a more extended 
examination of the arguments of these critics, and for a fresh 
review of the whole question. 


1 Vol. xlyv. (1926), pp. 110-19, 323-5. 


HE literature which it falls to our lot to examine is divided 

amongst a number of groups, scattered widely in time and 

place. Leaving aside for the moment the Biblical sources, we may 
note the following groups’: 

(1) Worth Syria. This comprises (a) the stele found at Ordek 
Burnu,” dating at latest from the early eighth century B.c., and 
possibly even from the tenth century, but unfortunately practically 
unintelligible, (4) the inscription of ZKR, king of Hamath,’ found 
in the neighbourhood of Aleppo,* which dates from the eighth 
century B.C., and is in a mixed dialect, with both Canaanite and 
Aramaic affinities,° (c) the Zenjirli inscriptions,° which also belong 
to the eighth century B.c., and (¢) the Nerab inscriptions,’ 


1 A number of isolated inscriptions are left unnoted here, either (i) because 
they are too fragmentary to be of any use for our purpose, e.g., inscriptions 
from (@) Greece, CIS ii, 112, (6) Caucasus, CIS ii. r10, (¢) Armenia, ESE ii. 
p- 249 f., iii. p. 65, RES 954, (@) Palestine and Syria, CIS ii. 156, RES 617, 
618, 1811-15, (e) FaraSa, RES 671 = 966, ESE iii. p. 66 f.; or (ii) because 
the text has not yet been published, so far as I am aware, e.g., inscriptions 
from (/) Nagqsch-i-Rustam, vzde Herzfeld in ZDMG |xxx. (1926), pp. 244 f., 
and (g) Assur and Hatra, vzde Jensen in 1ZDOG No. 60 (July 1920), pp. I-51. 

2 ESE iii. pp. 192-206; RES 1786. 

3 1S 86; ESEiii. pp. 1-11. Cf. also Noldeke, Avamdische Inschriften in 
ZA xxi. (1908), pp. 375-88: Halévy, luscription de Zakir, rot de Hamat 
in R&S xvi. (1908), pp. 243-46; 2@., Nouvelles remarques sur Pinscription de 
Zakir, ibid., pp. 357-76: Dussaud, Le Royaume de Hamat etde Lou‘ouch au 
VIIL siecle avant J.-C. in RA xi. (1908), pp. 222-35; Torrey, Zhe Zakar 
and Kalamu Inscriptions in JAOS xxxv. (1915), pp. 353-69. 

4 During the lifetime of M. Pognon, the place where the inscription was 
discovered was not disclosed, but after his death it was announced in Syria 
iii. (1922), pp. 175 f. 

5 Vide Halévy in 2S xvi. (1908), pp. 371 f. 

6 NSE Plates xxii-xxiv and pp. 440-4; NSI 61-3; ESE iii. pp. 218-38, 
Cf. also Sachau, Dze Juschrift des Konigs Panammt von Sam/al in Aus- 
grabungen in Sendschirli (1893), Heft. xi. of Mittheilungen aus den ortienta- 
lischen Sammlungen, pp- 55-84; D. H. Miiller, Dze altsemitischen Inschriften 
von Sendschirli in VOJ vii. (1893), pp. 33-70, 113-40; Halévy, Nouvel 
Examen des inscriptions de Zindjirlé in RS vii. (1899), pp. 333-555 Torrey, 
The Zakar and Kalamu Inscriptions in JA OS xxxy. (1915), pp. 353-69. 

7 NSE Plate xxv. and p. 445; NSI 64, 65. Cf. also Halévy, Les deux 
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dating probably from the seventh century B.c. Montgomery 
maintains! that the Zenjirli inscriptions should be regarded as 
Hebrew, save for the Bar-RKB inscription, and should not be 
classed with the Aramaic inscriptions. The KLMU inscription 
is certainly Phoenician or Canaanite, and not Aramaic, and is 
therefore disregarded for our purpose, but the remaining inscrip- 
tions exhibit many of the characteristic features of Aramaic, though 
still with Canaanite admixture.’ 

(2) Assyria and Babylonia. This group comprises (a) inscrip- 
tions on weights and seals, together with Aramaic dockets on 
Contracts,* ranging from the end of the eighth century on into 
the fifth century B.c., and an ostrakon from Nippur,‘ probably of 
the fifth century, (4) a political letter of the time of Ashurbani- 
pal,® and (c) an Aramaic text in cuneiform script from Uruk,’ 
dating from the period of the Seleucids. In view of the great 


Stéles de Nerab in RS iv. (1896), pp. 279-85 (and also pp. 369-73 and v. 
(1897), pp. 189-92); Hoffmann, Avamiiische Inschriften aus Nérab bet 
Aleppo in ZA xi. (1896), pp. 207-36. 

1 Vide A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (1927), 
p- 172%. So, too, Halévy in 2S vii. (1899), pp. 353 f. 

2 Cf. NSI pp. 184f., and Miiller in VOJ vii. (1893), pp. 113-26, 139, 
where the language of these inscriptions is discussed. 

8 CIS ii. 1-107; Stevenson, Assyrian and Babylonian Contracts with 
Aramaic Reference Notes (1902); Clay, Aramaic Indorsements on the docu- 
ments of the Murasu sons in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of 
William Rainey Harper (1908); Delaporte, Lpigraphes Araméens (1912); 
ESE ii. pp. 200-10, iii. pp. 12-18. 

4 ESE iii, pp. 63f; RES 957. See also Montgomery, An Aramaic 
Ostrakon from Nippur in JA OS xxix. (1908). pp. 204-9. 

5 Lidzbarski maintains its political character, against Baneth. 

§ Lidzbarski, Zin aramitscher Brief aus der Zeit ASurbanipals in MDOG 
No. 58 (1917), pp. 50-2, and in ZA xxxi. (1918), pp. 193-202; Baneth, 
Zu dem aramiischen Brief aus der Zeit Assurbanipals in OLZ xxii. 
(1919), cols. 55-8; Lidzbarski, A/taramiidsche Urkunden aus Assur (1921), 
PP- §-1- 

7 Ebeling, Lin Beschwirungstext in aramiisch-akkadischer Mischsprache 
(Berliner Beitrige zur Keilschriftforschung, 11 2 (1925)); Jensen, Der 
aramaische Beschworungstext in spithabylonischer Keilschrift (1926); G. R. 
Driver, An Aramaic Inscription in the Cuneiform Script in AOF iii. (1926), 
PP- 47-533 Bostrup, Avamdtsche Ritualtexte in Ketlschrift in Acta Orientalia 
v. (1926-7), pp. 257-301. 
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uncertainty as to what was the ‘precise Aramaic which lay behind 
the cuneiform writing, however, and the differences between the 
Aramaic readings of the scholars who have attempted to deal with 
this text, it is obviously impossible for us to do more than make 
the most cautious and limited use of the Uruk text for our 
purpose. 

(3) Persia and India, This comprises (a) an inscription from 
Senq-qaleh,’ dating probably from the sixth century B.c., or earlier, 
(4) a parchment from Avroman,? dating probably from 12 or 11 
B.C., and (c) an inscription from Taxila,’ dating probably from 
the fourth century B.c. 

(4) Arabia, This group comprises a few inscriptions from 
Téma and Hejra,‘ most probably dating from the fifth century B.c. 

(5) Zgypt. Here we have (a) inscriptions in a tomb,> dating 
probably from the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., (4) a few 
inscriptions from Memphis and elsewhere,’ dating from the fifth 
and fourth centuries 8.c., and (c) a large number of papyri and 
ostraka,’ found principally at Elephantine, the papyri dating mostly 


EV CIS ii. Tir: 

2 Sayce, Zhe Aramaic Parchment from Avroman in JHS xxxix. (1919), 
pp. 202-4; Cowley, Zhe Pahlavi Documents from Avroman in JRAS, 1919, 
PP. 147-54. 

3 Barnett, Ax Aramaic Inscription from Taxila in JR AS, 1915, pp. 340-23 
Cowley, The First Aramaic Inscription from India, ibid., pp. 342-7. 

* CIS ii. 113-21 ; NSE Plates xxvi and xxvii, and p. 447; NSI 69, 70. 

5 Noél Giron, Mote sur une Tombe découverte pres de Cheikh-fadl par 
Monsieur Flinders Petrie et contenant des Inscriptions araméennes in AL, 
1923, pp. 38-43. 

® CIS ii. 122-36, 141-3; NSI 71, 72,75; RES 438, 607-10, 797-9, 1363- 
77, 1788, 1817-19; ESE ii. p. 221, iii. pp. 93-115. Cf. also Driver, Motes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, and ed. (1913), pp. xii-xiv. 

7 CIS ii. 137-40, 144-55; NSI 73, 74, 76, 77 and Appendix II; RES 
246-8, 361, 491-8; 1295-1301, 1789-1810; ESE ii. pp. 223-48, iii. pp. 19- 
28; Cowley, Avamaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.c. (1923). Cf. also 
Sayce and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan (1906); Sachau, 
Avramiische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine (1911); Staerk, Dze 
Jiidisch-Aramdischen Papyri von Assuan (1907); 2a., Aramdische Urkunden 
zur Geschichte des Judentums (1908); td., Alte und neue aramdtsche Papyri 
(1912); Ungnad, Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine (1911); Noél Giron, 
Fragments de Papyrus araméens provenants de Memphis in JA, Eleventh 
series, xviii, (1921), pp. 56-64. 
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from the fifth century B.c.1 and the ostraka being somewhat 
later. 

(6) Asia Minor. Here we find a number of inscriptions, 
scattered somewhat widely in both place and time, comprising 
(2) an inscription from Abydos,’ of the sixth or fifth century 
B.C., (2) three inscriptions from Cilicia,’ dating probably from the 
fifth century B.c., (c) a bilingual Lydian-Aramaic inscription from 
Sardis,‘ dating from the fifth or fourth century B.c., (@) an 
inscription from Limyra,® dating probably from the fourth century 
B.C., and (¢) some inscriptions found in Cappadocia,® dating, in 
all probability, from the second century B.c. 


No account is here taken of the view that the papyri are spurious docu- 
ments. D. S. Margoliouth advanced the suggestion that at least one of 
them was forged, and that therefore all were suspect, in his articles Zhe 
Elephantiné Papyri (Expositor, Kighth series, iii. (1912), pp. 69-85) and Note 
on the Elephantiné Papyri (ibid., pp. 351-4), to which replies appeared from 
S. A. Cook in The Elephantiné Papyri and the Old Testament (ibid., pp. 193- 
207), and Agnes Smith Lewis in Achikar and the Elephantiné Papyri (zbid., 
pp. 207-12). G, Jahn also attacked their genuineness as fifth-century docu- 
ments, on both historical and linguistic grounds, in Dze Elephantiner Papyri 
und die Biicher Esva-Nehemja (1913), while L, Belléli had earlier endeavoured 
to discredit the documents, principally on the ground of alleged discrepancies 
between the dual dates many of them contain, in 42 /ndependent Examination 
of the Assuan and Elephantine Aramaic Papyri (1909). Their genuineness 
is generally accepted, however, and is here assumed. 

2 CIS ii. 108; NSI 64. 

8 NSE Plate xxvi. 3 and p. 446; NSI 68; ESE iii. p- 64; RES 955, 956; 
Montgomery, Report on an Aramaic Boundary Inscription in Cilicia in JAOS 
xxviii. (1907), pp. 164-7; Halévy, Une inscription bornaire araméenne de 
Cilicie in RS xvi. (1908), pp. 434-7; Torrey, Mew Notes on some Old 
Inscriptions in ZA xxvi. (1912), pp. gof.; zd., An Aramaic Luscription from 
Celicta in JAOS xxxv. (1915-17), pp. 370-4. 

* Littmann, Lydian Inscriptions in Sardis V1 i. (1916), pp. 23-38; Cowley, 
Notes on Aramaic Text in Sardis V1 ii. (1924), pp. 3,4; Cook, A Lydian- 
Aramaic Bilingual in JHS xxxvii. (1917), pp. 77-87; Lidzbarski, Die 
lydisch-aramiischen Inschrift von Sardes in ZA xxxi. (1917), pp. 122-30; 
Torrey, Bilingual Inscription from Sardis in AJSL xxxiv. (1917-18), pp. 185— 
98; Cuny, L’enscription lydo-araméenne de Sardes in REA xxii. (1920), 
Pp. 259-72; Cowley, L’inscription bilingue araméo-lydienne de Sardes in 
CRAI, 1921, pp. 7-14. 

5 CIS ii. 109. Cf. also Sachau, Zine altaramiéische Inschrift aus Lycien in 
SKAW cxiv. (1887), pp. 3-7. 

® ESE i, pp. 59-74, 319-26; RES 1785, 
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(7) Wabataean. This group comprises a large number of in- 
scriptions in the Nabataean dialect, dating from the first century 
B.C. to the end of the second century a.p., and found in a variety 
of localities. 

(8) Séaitic. This comprises a vast number of brief inscrip- 
tions, in the Nabataean dialect, found in the Sinaitic Peninsula.” 

(9) Palmyrene. Here we have a large number of inscriptions, 
honorary, votive, and sepulchral, in the Palmyrene dialect,® 
dating from the first to the third centuries a. p.‘, together with the 
long and important Palmyrene Tariff.® Most of these inscriptions 
are bilingual, as is also the Tariff. The Palmyrene inscriptions 
have been found, not only in Palmyra, but also in many places far 
distant from that locality.® 

Most of these texts can be dated within reasonable limits, some 


1 The present study has made use of the following Nabataean inscriptions : 
NSE Plates xxix-xxxiii and pp. 448-55; NSI 78-102; CIS ii. 157-489 ; 
Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften (1885); Jaussen et Savignac, Mission archéo- 
logique en Arabie i. (1909), ii. (1914); Dalman, Meue Petra Forschungen 
(1912); Littmann, Vabatacan Inscriptions (1914); Torrey, Nabatacan ‘ High 
Place’ Inscription from Petra in JAOS xxix. (1908), pp. 197-202 ; Cowley in 
PEF Annual Volume, 1914-15, pp. 145 f. ; together with the many Nabataean 
inscriptions scattered in RES and ESE. 

? NSE Plates xxxv, xxxvi, and pp. 455-57; NSI 103-9; CIS ii. 490-3233 ; 
Enting, Sixddtische Inschriften (1891). 

8 For the present study the Palmyrene inscriptions in the following works 
have been employed: NSE Plates xxxvii-xlii and pp. 457-62, 473-83 ; NSI 
110-46 ; de Vogiié, La Syrie Centrale (1868-77); Simonsen, Sculptures et 
Lnscriptions de Palmyre (1889); Porter, Notes on the Palmyrene Inscriptions 
in PEFOQS, 1891, pp. 312-14; Chabot, Chotx a’ inscriptions de Palmyre 
(1922); together with the many Palmyrene inscriptions scattered in RES 
and ESE. 

4 O'Leary (Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (1923), p- 13) 
states, by a curious error, that the Palmyrene inscriptions are earlier than the 
Nabataean, and date from the third century B.C. to the first century A.D. The 
earliest dated Palmyrene inscription belongs to the year 9 B.C., and the latest 
to the year A.D. 271. (Vide Chabot, Chotx d’ inscriptions de Palmyre, p. 13.) 

5 NSE pp. 463-73 ; NSI 147; Sachau, Ueber den Palmyrenischen vébpos 
Tedovinds in ZDMG xxxvii. (1883), pp. 562-71. 

® For the list of places outside Palmyra, in which Palmyrene inscriptions 
have been found, including South Shields, Rome, and places in Hungary, 
Roumania, Algeria, and Egypt, see Chabot, of, czt., p. 142. 
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on epigraphical grounds, and others, more definitely, by the time 
notes which they bear. Many of the Papyri bear these notes, and 
most of the Nabataean inscriptions— but not the Sinaitic group— 
and Palmyrene inscriptions arealso dated. In dealing with them, 
therefore, we have our feet upon firm ground, where the evidence 
they present is cléar and unequivocal. Unfortunately, however, 
our surviving texts are often so fragmentary that it is impossible 
to reach any sure conclusion on many of the forms employed. 
On many points evidence is wholly lacking in several of the 
groups, and in such cases it is more than precarious to attempt 
the argument from silence. Even where not wholly lacking, it is 
sometimes too scanty to justify any firm argument. Often the 
utmost we can do is to note the cumulative force of a number of 
scattered facts, none of which, taken alone, would bear much 
weight, and we must throughout beware of drawing conclusions 
more definite than the evidence really warrants. 

Turning now to Biblical Aramaic, between the foregoing texts 
and which it is our purpose to make grammatical and lexical com- 
parisons, we may note that it is to be found in parts of four 
chapters of the Book of Ezra (4: 8—6: 18, 7: 12-26) and about 
six chapters of the Book of Daniel (2: 4>—7: 28), together with 
a single verse in Jeremiah (10: 11) and two words in Genesis 
31: 47. 

The date of these sections of Ezra and Daniel isa matter of 
dispute, and if our study should enable us to place them with any 
assurance in their true relation to the rest of the early Aramaic texts, 
we should be able to fix some probable limits of time within which 
they originated. It is needless to say that we cannot hope from 
our study to establish the dates of the composition of the books 
of Ezra and Daniel. Such a task would carry us far beyond the 
range of the present study. It would require an investigation into 
the relations between the Aramaic portions of these books and 
the Hebrew portions, an inquiry into the question whether the 
Aramaic is original or a translation,’ a discussion of the problem 


' This problem is practically confined to the book of Daniel. So far as 
Ezra is concerned, it is generally agreed that the editor took over the Aramaic 


= 
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of the letters embodied in the book of Ezra with a view to deter- 


sections from an earlier Aramaic source, adding, perhaps, a few verses in 
Aramaic as connecting links. (Vide Torrey, Comp. pp. 7-10, 14, and ES 
pp- 157-61, 178.) It should be noted, however, that the suggestion has not 
been wholly wanting that there was translation from one language to the 
other. Advocates have been found of the view that 5: 1—6: 15 is a transla- 
tion from Hebrew to Aramaic, and that chapters 1 and 3 were translated from 
Aramaic into Hebrew. (Vide Torrey, Comp. p. 13.) Much more serious has 
been the division of opinion so far as Daniel is concerned. (@) Several scholars 
have held that the book was originally written in Hebrew, but that the author, 
or one of his associates, translated it into Aramaic for popular circulation. 
Afterwards, when part of the Hebrew text was accidentally lost, the gap was 
filled up from the Aramaic. (Cf. Bevan, Dan. p. 27f., Prince, Dam. p. 13.) 
Marti’s criticisms of this theory have exposed its improbability. (Cf. Marti, 
Dan. p.ix.) (8) Scarcely more satisfactory is the theory of Marti that the 
book was composed originally in Aramaic, and, later, parts were rendered into 
Hebrew. It is argued that a book wholly in Aramaic had no chance of 
admission into the Canon, whereas a book partly in Aramaic might be admitted, 
on the precedent of Ezra. (Vide op. cit., p.ixf. Cf. also B-L p.6.) The 
case of Ezra is by no means fully parallel, however, since there the Aramaic 
sections are almost entirely alleged quotations from original documents. 
Moreover, it is hard to see why the translator of Daniel should not have 
finished his work. (c) Other scholars hold that the book is not a unity, 
Meinhold believing that the author extracted the Aramaic sections from a 
previously existing work (cf. Dan. p. 262. See also his Comp. des B. Dan. 
and Beitrige z. Erk. des B. Dan.) ; Dalman holding that a redactor took two 
independent works, Dan. 1-6 and 7-12, and welded them into a single work by 
translating 1: 1—2: 4a into Hebrewand 7 into Aramaic (wide Words o 
Jesus, Eng. ed., p. 13 = Germ. ed., p. 11); and Torrey maintaining that the 
Maccabean author of 7-12, wishing to add to the already existing book 1-6, 
which was written between 245 and 225 B.C., wrote his first vision in Aramaic, 
and rendered 1: 1—2: 4a into Hebrew (vide TCA xv. (1909), pp.-248f.). 
To this last theory Montgomery attaches himself (cf. Daz. pp. 9of.). (@) Other 
improbable theories may be found recorded in the excellent summary in 
Charles’s Dan., pp. xix-xxvi. 

No really satisfactory explanation of the bilingual character of Daniel has 
yet been advanced. The point at which the second transition takes place 
renders any theory that accident determined it very difficult to sustain. (If the 
word MD is correctly regarded as a gloss, there is no special appropriateness 
in the first point of transition, though it is often assumed that there is.) The 
suggestion that there was translation with a view to inclusion in the Canon is 
most improbable, and if any one had undertaken the task with such a purpose, 
he would undoubtedly have translated the whole book, and not have trusted to 
the doubtful precedent of Ezra. The various theories of dual authorship are 
not very probable. Chapter 7 has sufficient connexion with chapter 2 to make 
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mining whether they are genuine or spurious,’ and a study of the 
general contents of the books, with special reference to their his- 


the suggestion of two quite independent works unlikely, while the theory that 
the Aramaic section was taken over from an earlier work, as it stood, labours 
under the disadvantage of having no explanation to offer to account for the 
peculiar point at which the quotation started. There must have been some 
introduction to the story of Nebuchadrezzar’s dream in the alleged source. 
Why was that not also borrowed? Or, alternatively, why did not the later 
author write Hebrew introductions to the other stories? Torrey and Mont- 
gomery would seem to be on the right lines in holding that the changes in 
language were quite deliberate, and that the author of at least part of the book 
was responsible for them. The present writer is not convinced, however, of 
the duality of authorship. He believes that Daniel was a legendary hero 
concerning whom popular stories were current in the post-exilic period, and 
that a Maccabean author worked up some of these stories and issued them 
separately in Aramaic for the encouragement. of his fellows. Chapters 2-6 
were thus issued. Later, chapter 7 was similarly issued in Aramaic. The 
author had now passed over, however, to a different type of literature, which 
was less suitable for popular circulation. This he recognized by writing 
subsequent eschatological visions of this type in Hebrew. When he collected 
his stories and visions into a book, he wanted a fuller and more formal intro- 
duction than he had used for the first story when it was issued separately. He 
therefore rewrote the first part of the story of Nebuchadrezzar’s dream, and 
since this was now intended as an introduction to the whole book, it was 
written in Hebrew, the language of the more recent sections. The point of 
transition was thus determined by the amount of the earlier material he desired 
to rewrite. 

1 Since the publication of Meyer’s Zntstehung des Judentums (1896), scholars 
have commonly followed him in holding the letters, with the single exception 
of Cyrus’s, to be authentic, and even when doubts have been expressed as to 
their genuineness, they have been treated as historically reliable. Graetz had 
pronounced against the genuineness of them all (vide Geschichte der Juden, 
II ii. pp. 87 #., 100%., 128%. The notes are omitted in the English edition), 
So, too, Noldeke had declared that the letter in 7: 12-26 was not genuine 
(vide GGA, 1884, p. 1015 %., and Die semitischen Sprachen, 2nd ed. (1899), 
p- 35%.). Kosters, while finding some genuine parts in these sections, rejected 
most as worthless fabrications (vide Het Herstel van Israél in het peraische 
Tijdvak (1893), pp. 28-30, 63-74 = Die Wiederherstellung Israels in der 
persische Period (1895), pp. 24f., 54-63). Wellhausen, on the other hand, 
declared all the Aramaic documents to be worthless (vide Die Riickkehr der 
Juden aus dem babylonischen Exil, in NGGW, 1895, pp. 169,175f.). Torrey 
critically examines Meyer’s verdict, and upholds the view of Graetz and Well- 
hausen (vide ES pp. 142-57, and Comp. pp. 51-68). L. E. Browne holds the 
letters to be spurious or embellished, and of little independent worth (vide 
Early Judaism, pp. 36-9, 44 f.). 
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torical accuracy ‘—all of which lie outside the scope of our present 
inquiry. The utmost that we can seek to establish is the probable 
date, and perhaps place of origin, of the Aramaic sections of 
these books, without relation to the question whether they are 
original or a translation. And even this may prove to be beyond 
our power. The data may be insufficient to warrant any certainty 
as to when they were composed, though sufficient to render some 
suggestions improbable or impossible. 

R. D. Wilson concludes the Essay already referred to with the 
words ‘ We are abundantly justified in concluding that the dialect 
of Daniel’... .. must have been used at or near Babylon at 
a time not long after the founding of the Persian empire’. This 
assured conclusion is wholly unsustained by the evidence, as we 
shall hope to establish in the course of the present study. Mont- 
gomery, while pronouncing definitely against Wilson, is very 
cautious in his positive judgement, saying ‘the Aram. of Dan. 
is not earlier than within the fifth century, is more likely younger, 
certainly is not of the sixth century.’* Baumgartner goes farther, 
and pronounces the Aramaic of Daniel to belong. to the second 
or third century B.c.,* while Torrey makes this judgement equally 
of the Aramaic of Ezra, saying* ‘All the Aramaic of Daniel and 
Ezra belongs to the dialect of the second and third centuries B. c.’ 
_ For the contention that Biblical Aramaic stands somewhere 

between the Aramaic of the Papyri and that of the Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions, we believe the evidence to be over- 
whelming. On the one hand there are many and indisputable 
affinities with the dialect of the Papyri. Sachau’s statement’ that 


1 The present writer has elsewhere discussed this question in relation to 
Belshazzar and the ‘Chaldzeans’ in the book of Daniel, in reply to recent 
attempts to defend the historical accuracy of the book of Daniel. (Vide The 
Belshazzar of Daniel and of History, in The Expositor, Ninth Series, ii. (1924), 
pp. 182-95, 255-72, and Zhe ‘Chaldeans’ in the Book of Daniel, in The 
Expository Times, xxxviii. (1927), pp. 423-8. 

2 Dan. p. 20. 

3 Das Aramiiische im Buche Daniel, in ZAW, Neue Folge, iv. (1927), 
p. 118. 

43S p. 161. 

5 Drei aramiische Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine (1907), p. 3+ 
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~ the language of the Papyri is ‘in all essential respects identical 
with’ Biblical Aramaic has been hailed as testimony for the 
traditional dating of Daniel. But, as Torrey had already pointed 
out, this merely obscures the issues.? The affinities between 
Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri may be fully recognized, with 
Sachau, as they had earlier been recognized by Cowley,® but this 
does not prove that Biblical Aramaic is even contemporary with 
that of the Papyri, and certainly not that it is earlier. It is the 
differences from the Papyri that require particular attention. 
Moreover, the affinities with the later dialects of the Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions cannot be ignored. These have been 
noted, not only by Driver‘ and Baumgartner,’ but also by Nél- 
deke,® Brockelmann,’ Chabot,’ and Sachau, who compared the 
relationship between Biblical Aramaic and Palmyrene with the 
close relationship between Biblical Hebrew and the dialect of the 
Moabite Stone and the Siloam inscription.? No one for a 
moment supposes that these affinities indicate that Biblical 
Aramaic was as late as the Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions, 
and it is hard to see how any one can assert that the affinities with 
the Papyri indicate that Biblical Aramaic was even earlier than 
the Papyri. When the affinities on both sides are frankly 
recognized, the conclusion is inevitable that Biblical Aramaic 


1 Cf West. Clair Tisdall;in J 272, foc. ctf... p. 237 

2 ES p. 163. 

8 S-C p. 20, ‘Much of the interest of the texts lies in the many points of con- 
tact which they show with Palestinian Aramaic as represented by the books of 
Ezra and Daniel’. 

4 LOT p. 503, where he stated, in words closely parallel to Sachau’s above- 
quoted remark, that Biblical Aramaic ‘agrees in all essential points’ with 
Nabataean and Palmyrene. 

bE Loc ctt., pa Ll 7a 

6 #, Brit., 11th ed., vol. xxiv. p. 624 a, ‘BA agrees in all essential points 
with the language used in the numerous inscriptions of Palmyra’. (= Dze sem. 
Sprachen, 2nd ed., p. 36.) 

7 GVG vol. i. p. 15, where he states that consonantally the language of the 
Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions is identical with Biblical Aramaic. 

8 Choix @inscriptions de Palmyre, p. 11, ‘La langue de ces inscriptions est 
un dialecte sémitique qui s’accorde essentiellement avec l’araméen biblique’. 

® ZDMG xxxvii. (1883), p. 564. 
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is intermediate between that of the Papyriand the Nabataean and 
Palmyrene dialects. That this conclusion is fatal to the positions 
of Wilson, Tisdall, and Boutflower is regrettable, perhaps, but it is 
- nevertheless unshakeably grounded on the evidence. 


II 


We may preface our inquiry by referring briefly to a most 
misleading statement of Boutflower’s, and to an initial confusion 
that has often been introduced into the discussion. Boutflower 
says’ of S. R. Driver’s above-quoted judgement: ‘ Before his 
lamented death this dictum, or at any rate the latter part of it 
respecting the Aramaic, was considerably modified by its author, 
owing toa remarkable discovery which will be related in the course 
of this chapter’. This statement is most misleading and inaccur- 
ate. In support of it, Boutflower says in a footnote, ‘In his 
letter to Zhe Guardian of November 6, 1907, Prof. Driver admits 
that the Aramaic spoken in Egypt in 408 B. c. “ bears many points 
of resemblance to that found’in the Old Testament”’. This is 
very far from sufficient, however, to justify the statement that 
Driver ‘considerably modified’ his dictum. Surely Boutflower must 
have known that in the ninth edition of his Zz¢voduction, which 
was revised in 1913, Driver repeated unaltered the very statement 
which he is alleged to have considerably modified, and that he 
_added a note to the ro912 edition of his Cambridge Bible com- 
mentary,” in which he said ‘Sachau’s Avamaische Papyrus und 
Ostraka aus einer Jiidischen Militir-Kolonie su Elephantine (5th 
century B.C.) has just (Sept. r911) appeared. The documents 
are written in the same Egyptian Aramaic ‘previously known ; 
and confirm the conclusions expressed in L.O.T. (8th ed.), 
p. 515.’ So far, therefore, from Driver’s having considerably 
modified his opinion in the light of the Papyri, he explicitly 
reaffirmed it.° 


1 Of. cit., p. 226. 2 Prev. 
$ Montgomery remarks (Dan. p. 20 ”.): ‘ Wilson rightly takes issue with 
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Turning now to the confusion that has been introduced into 
the discussion, we note that R. D. Wilson takes strong exception 
to Driver’s statement that the Aramaic of Daniel is Western, and 
sums up his argument by saying * ‘ Hence it is wrong to say that 
the book of Daniel was written in Western Aramaic as distinguished 
from Eastern’. W. St. Clair Tisdall, however, would seem to 
hold that it is both right and necessary so to say. He remarks :?* 
‘Western Aramaic is undoubtedly much the older of the two 
dialects... . Had Daniel originally been written largely in Eastern 
Aramaic, its antiquity could not be maintained for a moment.’ 
Both writers, however, confuse the issue. They discuss the 
characteristic of post-Christian Eastern Aramaic, or Syriac, viz., the 
use of the preformative 2 in the Imperfect, 3rd pers. masc., 
and show that this characteristic did not appear in any pre- 
Christian Aramaic dialects. They therefore rightly maintain 
that this late criterion is not available to determine whether 
Biblical Aramaic is Western or Eastern. Had Driver invoked 
this criterion, the argument might have been relevant, but 
since he did not propose to use this criterion in this connexion, 
it is hard toknow why such importance should be laid on 
“emphasizing its disqualification. When Driver stated that the 
Aramaic of Daniel is Western, what he clearly meant was that, 
so far as could be gleaned from the knowledge we have of pre- 
Christian Aramaic dialects, the affinities of the Aramaic of Daniel 
are more particularly with the dialects spoken in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Palestine than with those spoken in Assyria 


Driver over the latter’s contentions for the late character of the Aram. of Dan., 
many of. which the Papyri invalidate.’ Montgomery seems to have relied on 
Wilson’s misrepresentations of Driver’s positions, and to be unaware that Driver 
did not contend for the late character of the Aramaic of Daniel, but simply 
said the Aramaic permitted a second-century date. It is to be regretted that 
Montgomery did not specify which of Driver’s statements or arguments have 
been invalidated by the Papyri. Driver himself found only confirmation. The 
present writer would emphatically dissent from this statement of Montgomery’s, 
and believes that the present study will expose how thoroughly wrongly Wilson 
takes issue with Driver, 

2102: Get, Pp. 270s 

2 Expositor, loc. cit., p. 356. 
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and Babylonia. In support of this position he did not adduce 
the differences from the post-Christian Syriac dialect, but the 
differences from the Aramaic found in pre-Christian centuries 
in Nineveh and Babylon, as represented on weights and contract 
tablets. _ 

It may be agreed, indeed, that it is impossible to establish 
adequate criteria to divide pre-Christian Aramaic dialects into 
Eastern and Western in quite the same sharp way as post-Christian 
dialects. The Aramaic text in-cuneifofm shows us that by the 
Seleucid period some of the same phonetic changes had taken 
place in the East as in the West, though the Aramaic document 
from Avroman, dated, according to Cowley, 12 or rr B. Cc; 
presents us with examples of the older phonetic usage alone. 
The time factor is therefore very much more important than 
the geographical. Nevertheless, the position of Driver which 
these writers assail is essentially secure. For the provenance 
of the Aramaic of Daniel is really bound up with its date. An 
origin of the Aramaic sections in the ‘sixth century in Babylon is 
impossible to maintain in the face of our knowledge of the 
Aramaic of Babylon in that age. It is true that an origin in 
Palestine in the sixth century is equally impossible to maintain, 
but no one is concerned to do so. On the other hand, it may be 
granted that if we had a fuller and more certain knowledge of the 
Aramaic of the East in the second century, we might be able to 
maintain the possibility that the Aramaic of Daniel originated there 
in thatage. But again, no one is concerned to maintain it. If 
Daniel originated in the second century,’ it is almost certainly 


1 It has already been noted that some recent scholars, while rejecting a sixth- 
century date for Daniel, would push the Aramaic sections back beyond the 
second century, and an Eastern origin for them has been held, e.g., by Mont- 
gomery, to be possible. It cannot be maintained, however, that the Aramaic, 
as we have it, could belong to the East at any period earlier than the second 
century. Phonetically alone this is decisively ruled out, since we have positive 
evidence that phonetic changes which were in progress in the West in the fifth 
century were only beginning in the East in the second century. We are there- 
fore compelled to place the Aramaic we have before us in the West, or to assume 
a later revision of the text. The failure to establish the sixth-century origin in 
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Palestinian, and it is strangely significant that of all the early 
Aramaic literature which has come down to us, that which 
originated nearest to Palestine and nearest to the second 
century B.C., should also be nearest to the Aramaic of Daniel in 
its stage of development. This was really all that Driver main- 
tained, and no excursion into post-Christian times can do more 
than evade the issue. 


Ill 


The most notable and significant of the differences observable 
in the Old Aramaic texts we possess is in the method of writing 
certain classes of words. To these differences we will therefore 
first direct our attention. 

(1) It is commonly observed that where Hebrew t = Arabic 3, 
it is represented in Aramaic by 1.’ Biblical Aramaic consistently 
agrees with this usage of later Aramaic, as also do the Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions. When we turn, however, to the 
older inscriptions of Zenjirli, Nerab, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
India, Arabia, Egypt, and Asia Minor, we find that the normal 
usage agrees with the Hebrew or Phoenician. The following 
examples may be selected : 


ant Ezr 7: 15, Dn 2: 32, Vog 6: 3 (P). [Cf. BH am, Ar a 
Targ 39, Syr oo. 

495 (remember) Ezr 4: 15, CIS ii. 235 A: 1 (N), Eut® 5 (S), NSI 
140 B:7(P). [Cf. BH “51, Ar 583, Targ 134, Syr +39.] 


425 (ram) Ezr 6: 9, (male) Eut 12: 2(N). [Cf. BH “51, Ar = 
Targ N25, Syr Jio9.] 


Babylon still leaves us with but one alternative for the text as it has come down 
to us—viz., a Western origin, We are not concerned with the possible date or 
place of origin of a text which is reconstructed in accordance with a particular 
theory of its origin. 

1 Cf. Wr°S p. 55 f., DrT p. 226, GVGi. p. 128, KVG p. sof. 
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yt Dn 2: 32. Cf. prox? Ezr4: 23. [Cf BH yr, yr, 
Ar sl, Targ Nyon, Syr ks59.] 

bny Dn: 31, Vog tr: 3(P). [Cf. BH 5n, Targ 5ns, Syr N23. 


Vb. not in Ar, but cf. noun eS = rancour, hatred. (La i. 


956 b).] : 
‘tn (du. = éveast) Dn 2: 32. [Cf. BH nin, Targ avon, Syr 42. 


Not in Ar with this meaning. But cf. 2T i> = opposite, in 
Sront of (La i. 537 a). | 


nas Ezr 6:3. [Cf. BH nm, Ar 595, Targ nas, Syr 39. | 
mw Eut 15:5 (N). [Cf BH mow, Targ xno, Syr hws. 
Probably not in Ar.?] 


1 The prosthetic 8 is to be noted. Here, however, BH has the word both 
with and without the &, just as BA, two occurrences with the N being found, 
viz., Jer 32: 31, Jb 31: 22. Further instances of prosthetic 8 may be found in 
BA in YNWN Dn 5: 3. 4 (ct. NNW NSI 61: 9 (Zenj) and }1NW AP 30:21 (EP)) 
and YA¥YN Dn 5:5 (ct. YAY AP 26: 20 (EP). Here both Ar and Targ have 
prosthetic, while Syr does not. Thus eh) NYIYN but JR): The 


Zenjirli inscriptions provide some instances of prosthetic N in the following 
words: DAN NSI 62: 5 (ct. OD} 61: 8), JIDN NSI 62: 6 (ct. 3ID CISii. 7a 
(Nin)) and DWN (= oy NSI 61: 16. 21 (ct. OW in BA Ner Arab EP and P), 
faX CIS ii. 470 (N), EutS 113: 2, 175, CIS ii. 1328: 2 (S) is a further Arabism 
employing the prosthetic (= * 31)- Hoffmann finds a further example in JUDDN 
CIS ii. 108 (Abyd), which he regards as = JUDY (vide ZA xi. p. 235 f.). Others, 
however, give the word a Persian derivation, and connect with NJIDDN Ezr 5: 8, 
though Torrey pronounces against this connexion (ES p. 174). The Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions provide a number of instances of Greek words to 
which prosthetic & has been attached, as NINIDN NSI gi: 2 (N), NANISN 
VogN 7a: 2(N), NYOWMN CIS ii. 161 IIT: 2 (N) and JO DDN NSI 121: 
2 (P), NIDIN NSI 122: 4 (P) NSvIIDDN Tar 2c: 15 (P), NVI NSI 
122: 4 (P), NIQDN ESE ii. p. 305 Ka: 1 (P). 

2 We find in Arabic = 3 cantharis (red insect), . "3 put cantharides into 
food, and is ek bright red (La i. 959 c, 960 a), pointing perhaps to an 
original meaning for the root be red (ef. Noldeke in ZD./G xl. (1886), pp. 727 f.)- 
Sometimes, too, Z 4, the name of a god, probably of the rising ana 38 con- 


nected with MND (so Noldeke in ZDMG xii. (1887), p. 713, and Wellhausen 

in Reste arab. Heid., 2nd ed. (1897), p. 65). The connexion is, however, 

doubtful. In Assyrian we find zarahu = rise, and this should give te in Arabic. 

It is true there are many exceptions, where is found (cf. No. in ZDMG xl. 
3521 D 
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21) Da 239.7 [C8 BH Safa; Ar CaaS Targ 275, Syr 649. ] 

mw Ezr 4:9, Dn 2:14. [Cf. BH tx, x, Ar Isl, Targ p07, 
Syt qed. | ; ‘ 

sms CIS ii. 234: 2 (N)2 [Cf BH tmx, Ar 351, Targ nx, 
Syr pot oe 

9) NSIT 11423 {P). “(Ce BH ayy, Ar. jis, Targ Ty, Syr %.] 

mt Jer 10: 11, Ezr 4: 11, Dn 2: 18, Eut 3: 1 (N), Eut® 410 (S), 
Tar 2a: 14 (P) and very commonly throughout these groups. 

NT Dn 4: 27, CIS ii. 176: 1 (N), Eut® 463 (S), Vog 71: 2 (P). 

“| Jer ro: 11, Ezr 6:8, Dn 2:11, Eut 1:1 (N), CIS ii. 499: 2 (S), 
Vog 3: 1 (P), and very commonly ; 

but on the other hand: 

ant NSI 62; rz (Zenj), AP 30: 12 (EP), IS 61: 3 (Mesop). 

21 (remember) NSI 61: 16 (Zenj), AP Ah: 53 (EP). 

121 (male) NSI 61: 30 (Zenj) (?). 

Snt ESE iii. p. 3 a: 13 (ZKR). 

nat NSI 61: 15 (Zenj). 

1% (probably = ¢hen) NSI 61: 7, 62: 9 (Zenj) and ys AUA 
i. : 6 (Ass).? F 

ns NSI 61: 3 (Zenj), 65: 4 (Ner), AUA i.: 5. 6 (Ass). 

“ry AP 71: 23 (EP), AUAi.: 13 (Ass). 

not ESE iii. p. 3a: 2. 17 (ZKR), NSI 62: 22 (Zenj), 64: 3 (Ner), 
Tax : 6 (India),* NSI 69: 22 (Arab), 68: 6 (Cilicia), Sard: 2 
(Lydia), AP 30: 15 (EP) and very commonly. 

pp. 727f. and GVG i, 127.) but Meissner (Kzragefasste Assyrische Grammatik, 

p- 6) states that Assyrian 2 may stand for S when the root contains a sharp 

sibilant or a liquid and a mute. This would seem to rule out the equation 

sarahu = o> 


1 Cowley finds this root in Sard: 3, where he reads INN = ANNAN (vide 
CRAT 1921, p. 1rf. So, too, Littmann, Lidz. and Cook). Torrey, however, 
reads NN and renders descendants (vide AJSL xxxiv. p. 194). If Cowley is 
right, we must note this occurrence of J in an inscription which elsewhere 
employs t. (Cowley refers also to the Lycian inscription CIS ii. Tog, where, 
however, CIS and SAC regard as unusual form of ‘IN, while Sachau reads "NN 
(wide SK AW cxiv. p. 5).) 

® So Lidz. reads in AUA. But differently in his earlier edition in ZA xxxi. 

8 So Cowley reads. 
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Nt NSI 61 : 18 (Zenj), 64: r2(Ner), 69: 13 (Arab), CIS ii. 129: 1 
(Egy), AP 71: 14 (EP), AUAi.: 8 (Ass). 

1 ESE iii. p. 3a: 1 (ZKR), NSI 61: 1 (Zenj), 64: 14 (Ner), CIS 
li. 1 (Nin), AI 2 (Bab), Girt 2: 5, CIS ii, 122: 3 (Egy), AP 
30: 1 (EP), NSI 69: 3 (Arab), 68: 2 (Cilicia), Sard: 3 
(Lydia), ESE i. p. 67 t: 3 (Capp) and very commonly. 

There are, however, some exceptions to this general usage, and 
R. D. Wilson has stated the facts in this connexion with surprising 
inaccuracy. He says! that the Papyri use t or 4 ‘with almost 
equal frequency’. As a matter of fact, apart from Proper Names, 
the Papyri can muster only some fifty occurrences of 5, even 
when given the benefit of many doubtful instances, as against 
more than ten times that number of occurrences of }. Particularly 
impressive is the difference in the case of the Demonstrative and 
Relative Pronouns, 435 occurring but once and ™ three times, as 
against M31 at least seventy-eight times, and t some four hundred 
times. In view of these facts, it is difficult to understand how 
Wilson came to say ‘with almost equal frequency’. 

G. R. Driver traces* the beginnings of the appearance of 4, 
He points out that the earliest instance in the Papyri of the 
Relative or Demonstrative with 4 dates from 447 B.c.2 The 
earliest instance he quotes of any word with 4 is 297, which is 
found in a document of 456 B.c., and he argues that the years 
460 to 410 B.C. constituted the period of transition. He would 
seem, however, to have overlooked 3nxv, which is found in AP 
2:17, a document dated 4848.c. Since but one document bears 
a date earlier than this, it would seem precarious to define the 
period of transition more narrowly than the whole period covered 
by the Papyri. Since no less than seventeen of the occurrences 
of 3 are found in the Ahikar Papyri, which date from the second 
half of the fifth century, and ten in the Behistun Papyri, which 

POCA CHa 27 Oe 

2 (BL, loc. cit., pp. 113 f. 

* Sachau and Ungnad found the Demonstrative in AP 10: 23, dating from 
456 B.C. Cowley, however, declares this to be certainly incorrect, and suggests 


with much probability that we have here the absolute of 35, found in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. 
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Cowley dates from about 420 B.c., constituting together half of 
the total occurrences of 4, we may fairly conclude that there was 
a tendency for 1 to become more common, especially since nine 
of the remaining instances are found in documents dated after 


420 B.C. 
The occurrences of 4 in Egyptian Aramaic are here collected : 


snw AP 2: 17 (484 B.c.), 69 A: 3 (no date), Ah: 99.1 171, Beh: 
1. 6. 11. 14. 34, APO 56 No. 4: 5? (Behistun fragment). 

amp AP 8: 17 (460 B.c.), Ah: 132. 133 415. 134, Beh 50, 51 O25. 56. 

ant AP 10: 9 (456 B.c.). 

win AP 14: 4 (441 B.C), 20: 1 (420 B.C.), 25: 1 (416 B.C.), 
35 A: 1(¢c. 400 B.C.), 68: 2. 4 (no date), Ah: 127. 

321 (male*) AP 15: 17. 20 (¢. 441 B.C.). 

nat AP 30: 26. 28, 31: 25. 27 (408 B.C.), 32: 3. 10 (¢. 408 B.C.). 

Sma AP 37: 7 (no date), Ah: 45. 54. 

sty AP Ah: gg. 126. 167. 

nsy AP Ah: 198. : 

pw AP Ah: 97. 132. 157. 216. [Cf. BH jx, Ar oil, Targ NIN, 
Syr hig?”.] 

yt S-C Mb: 4. 5 (Oxford Ostrakon).® 


1 Sachan (APO p. 163) read ‘INN twice, but admitted the interpretation 
was difficult. Ungnad (APE p. 71) read MN in both places. Preferable is 
the reading of Cowley, which has ThN for the former occurrence, and “NN 
for the latter. It should be further noted that in AP 38: 4, where Cowley 
reads }NN, Sachau gives the possible reading }TNN, which he would connect 
with this root, but admits the reading would be difficult. 

2 This fragment is also reprinted in Cowley’s edition (AP p. 266), to which 
references are usually given in the present study for all the Elephantine Papyri, 
save where, as here, they are not arranged conveniently for reference. 

5 Epstein (24 W xxxii. (1912), p. 130) finds this root in [J] TANS (AP 34: 4), 
but this is very uncertain, and other editors complete the word differently. 

4 The root 12 = remember is probably not found. In APO 38, 46 b: 3 
Sachau reads 137, but very doubtfully. Cowley reads [033 (AP 50:9). It 
should also be noted that Sachau (APO p. 46) suggests that N'ID5N of 
AP 26: 4. 23 (412 B.C.), may consist of the Hebrew article and a noun from 
the root 15°I = remember. Much more probable is the view of Cowley, that 
it is a Persian title, compounded with -sar. 

5 Lidz., however, in ESE ii. p. 240, questions this view, and follows 
Clermont-Ganneau in suggesting door = YIN. In this case, for the substitution 
of J for N, cf. WI AP 27: 5. 24 e¢al. (EP) = BH wn), Targ WN), Syr wNo, 


° 
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nt AP 16: 9 (435 B.C.).? 

N37 AP 14: 6 (441 B.C.). 

‘37 AP 14: 9 (441 B.C). 

‘| with prep. > in $y AP 13: 7. rr. 16 (447 B.C.). 


We may note, further, that in IS 60, which Pognon dates 
¢. 200 B.C., we find }57,” and in IS 61: 3, which he dates slightly 
later, we find " side by side with 3n,° in inscriptions from 
Mesopotamia, while in the late Aramaic text in cuneiform from 
Uruk, which Thureau-Dangin dates from the Seleucid period, we 
also find the Relative %. We should further note that in the 
Sardis inscription, which dates from 45 5 OF 394 B.C., the root "73 
is found in line 8 (cf. BH “3, Ar ise Targ 13, Syr 545). 
Elsewhere in this inscription we find *} and mr.’ 

R. D. Wilson is again misleading in his statement of the ex- 
ceptions on the other side. He says® that the Nabataeans 
wavered in their usage. S. R. Driver cites*® two early Nabataean 
inscriptions, in which ‘t is found, viz. CIS ii. 349 and NPF go: 1, 
the former dating most probably from 7o B.c., and the latter 
possibly from 90 B.c. In the latter, % and 427 are found along- 
side 't. To these should now be added the Khalasa inscription, 
published in the PEF Annual Volume, 1914-15, p. 145. This is 
perhaps the oldest Nabataean inscription we possess, dating from 
96 B.c. In lines 2 and 5 * occurs, and in line r 73t.. Apart from 
these few’ early examples, Nabataean consistently uses 1, save 


1 Tn AP 10: 23 (456 B.C.), Sachau and Ungnad find the Demonstrative. 
But see note in AP. 

aSee 1S p. 111. 

* Pognon places a query beside this, however, indicating some doubt on the 
point, 

4 In PSBA xxxy. (1913), p. 192, Sayce gives a reading of the first few 
words of an inscription found near Tarsus, till then unpublished, in which he 
reads nod alongside 1. More recently, however, Torrey has published 
this inscription in JAOS xxxy. (1915-17), pp. 370-4, with facsimile, giving 
a different reading for aot. 

Pr Loc. cit. Pi 279. 

6 LOT p. xxxv.f., note. 

7 Baumgartner (ZAW Joc. cit., p. 95) incorrectly states that } is found in 
only one of the oldest Nabataean inscriptions. 
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once only, where we find “>t, instead of the usual “'25, viz. 
J-S ii. (1914) 295.7 

In Palmyrene, “WX is found in Vog 103: 5, and this may, 
perhaps, = “y1y.2. Apart from this one highly doubtful instance, 
Palmyrene has only +. 

We should not omit to mention that in BA 45} = znznocence, 
is found in Dn 6: 23. With this we may compare ‘Dt = zznocent, 
in AP Ah: 46 and }!99 = clean, of AP 21: 6 and possibly, but 
very uncertainly, 27: 12. We may also note the probable ® 
occurrence of this root twice in the cuneiform text from Uruk, 
a: 10, with the meaning pure, innocent, where } is used both times. 
It is by no means sure, however, that we should regard this as an 
exception, for while we have the series BH nat, Targ x37, Syr Joe, 
«29 = de clean, we also find the series Ar \5, Targ not, Syr ks) = 
be pure, innocent. The Arabic \S3, which should correspond with 
the former of these series, means de bright (of fire), de pungent (of 
odour), de acu¢e (of mind).* In any case, since the form with } is 
found in Targumic Aramaic, the complete agreement of Biblical 
Aramaic with Targumic in the orthography of the group of words 
under discussion is not affected. 

It is interesting to note the shifts to which those writers who 
would maintain that the Aramaic of Daniel is of the sixth 
century B.C. are put in their interpretation of these facts. 
W. St. Clair Tisdall discounts the evidence in advance by 
referring to it as the ‘only point in which a slight exception has 


Pe) 200; 

* For the interchange of & for }, cf. NNYIN NSI 64: 4.7. 12, 65:8 (Ner), 
which Clermont-Ganneau regards as = NMWIY. The Y would then be here 
weakened to N to compensate for the strengthening of the w to ¥. (Ct. NYY 
in NSE Plate xl. 1: 2(P).) Cf., too, V23N in NSI 65:1 (Ner), which may 
possibly = 435y, and [ANw |STAN (where Ass, text has Arad-I8tar) in CIS ii. 
17: 2 (Nin), with which ct. 1229p CIS ii. 15. Hoffmann (ZA xi. (1896), 
p- 211) regards INN in WIP INN CIS ii. 312, as = Ar pss but CIS takes as 


= iy For the softening of ) to N in YN, see below, p. 30 2. 


* So G. R. Driver and Bostrup. Ebeling, however, reads quite differently. 
* Vide La i. g71 a. b, where it is stated that the primary signification of the 
root is completeness. 
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been detected’ to the general agreement of Biblical Aramaic with | 
the Aramaic of the Papyri. It happens to be the one point on 
which evidence is more copious than any other. Throughout the 
whole literature, there are innumerable occurrences of the relative 
and demonstrative pronouns, and since these are amongst the 
commonest elements of the language, this evidence is of the first 
importance. 

R. D. Wilson appreciates more clearly the seriousness of its 
weight against his position, as witnessed by the desperate expedi- 
ent to which he has to turn to rescue his theory from its embarrass- 
ment. He suggests that Daniel was a Spelling Reformer, who 
introduced for the first time the use of 3. He adds: ‘Being an 
educated man, the author used it consistently and exclusively.’ 
This remark might have had more force if the same consistency 
and exclusiveness had been displayed by this author on all points 
of orthography.’ It is clearly not a question of his being an 
educated Reformer, and since in other respects he reflects the 
varying usage of his age, it is more natural to assume that he 
here reflects the consistent usage of his time and locality. More- 
over, the course of the supposed reform would appear to have 
been somewhat chequered. The innovation would seem to have 
met with very indifferent success amongst the Reformer’s own 
fellow nationals, until the Nabataeans and Palmyrenes took it up 
with some enthusiasm several centuries after his death. Shyly it 
raised its head in Egypt more than a century after the death of the 
supposed Reformer, and not until two centuries later than that did 
it make its first appearance so near to the place where the reform 
is supposed to have begun as Hassan Kef. No sign of it appears 
in the Babylonian dockets of the fifth century B.c., but by the 
fourth century the fame of the reform had spread to far distant 
Asia Minor, and a beginning, albeit a modest one, had been made 
in the introduction of the reformed spelling. 


BNO) Pnici2 5/279: 

EGE Cal, xb Dn 2: 4 and moby a Tis xnbp 2: 8 and nny apa 
NOD 4: 25 and MYDD 7: 13; PS 2: 44 and nox 2: 40; NWINN 2: 34 and 
TWANN 2: 45- 
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W. St. Clair Tisdall has a precisely opposite way out of the 
difficulty. Instead of supposing that Daniel consistently used 1 
long before such usage was common, he boldly proposes to assume 
that Daniel consistently used }, but that ina later age his book was 
revised in harmony with the then current usage. Batten makes 
precisely the same suggestion * in regard to the text of Ezra. This, 
of course, is not to argue on the basis of the evidence, but to brush 
the evidence aside. It is instructive to observe, however, that 
while the one defender of the authenticity of Daniel maintains that 
the Aramaic of Daniel, as we have it, must have been Babylonian, 
and of the sixth century B.c., the other recognizes that, at least as 
we have it now, it cannot be of that age and provenance. Moreover, 
we are constrained to ask how it came about that this hypothetical 
scribal revision, while so complete in so far as the substitution of 
+ for } is concerned, did not also bring up to date the pronominal 
suffixes in Ezra: And how did it happen that the repeated copying 
of Jer ro: rr left “poy and Ny N standing side by side, precisely 
as in AP 6? The modernization of the text would not seem to be 
quite so inevitable as Batten claims. That the text of the Old 
Testament has often suffered scribal alteration is a commonplace, 
but that an enthusiastic scribe decided to modernize the text of the 
Aramaic sections of Daniel and Ezra on one point only is as im- 
probable an assumption as Wilson’s theory that Daniel was the 
founder of a Reformed Spelling Society.’ 

We must not omit, however, to examine the theories which 
Boutflower advances to meet the difficulty. That writer must be 
recognized to be not behind R. D. Wilson and Tisdall in the 


1 4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(1913), P. 22. 

2 It is to be observed that while some writers attribute the uniform adoption 
of the later usage on this point to scribal enthusiasm, others attribute the con- 
fusion of final & and 77 to scribal slackness (cf. Mont. Daz. p. 18, Wilson, doc. 
cit., p. 277). Both assumptions are gratuitous and unnecessary. It is strangely 
significant that in both uniformity and inconsistency the present text reflects 
what must have been the usage of Palestine in the third or second century B.C., 
and it must remain a serious weakness to any theory which prefers to posit an 
unbalanced and inefficient scribal interference with the text in order to remove 
it from the age whose usage it follows. 
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boldness of the hypothesis he proposes. He goes beyond Wilson, 
indeed, and maintains not only that Daniel, living in the sixth 
century, might have used +, but that this usage ‘ was really in vogue 
long before the era of Daniel’! For evidence of this he adduces 
the cuneiform transcription of the name Hadadezer in the inscrip- 
tions of Shalmaneser II. For this suggestion he is indebted to 
R. D. Wilson, but that scholar was aware of the essential slender- 
ness of this evidence, and preferred to set it aside for the quite 
incompatible theory that 4 was an innovation introduced by Daniel, 
regarding his book as the ‘ first known document to use the sign d@’, 
We need not here discuss the particular point of the cuneiform 
transcription of this Aramaic name, as G. R. Driver has already 
done so? We may, however, express our surprise that Boutflower 
should accept this precarious and indirect evidence from the 
Assyrian cuneiform as to the early Aramaic orthography of the 

ninth century B.c., when the direct testimony of the Aramaic 
inscriptions until a much later date, both from Syria and from 
Assyria, is in unequivocal conflict with his theory. 

To these mutually conflicting theories, Boutflower adds two 
more, neither of which is fortunate enough to be in harmony with 
the facts. He suggests that d and z sprang independently out of 
the d/ sound, and quotes from an unnamed writer, who says ‘ It is 
impossible to suggest that in Aramaic the df first became z and 
then changed tod’. It is sufficient to reply that in the Aramaic 
papyri we are enabled to witness the actual progress of this change 
which is declared to be so beyond the bounds of possibility. 

The final theory this writer puts forward is that the d was used 
‘where the pure Aramaic was spoken, suchas the Syrian kingdom 
of Damascus, whilst the z found in the early inscriptions from 
North Syria and on the business dockets from N ineveh, is due to 
contact with the Hebrew and Phoenician’® It is unfortunate for 
this theory that what Boutflower calls the pure Aramaic is com- 
pletely unrepresented in early Aramaic inscriptions, but that 
whether from North Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, India, Arabia, Egypt, 
Cilicia, Sardis, or Cappadocia, they show the alleged influence of 


? Op. cit., p. 238. SR JEL \ 00s Cit. Dp. L¥At 3 Op. cit., p. 239. 
3521 E 
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Phoenician or Hebrew with striking unanimity. And it is passing 
strange that we first meet with this pure Aramaic, being delivered 
from the contamination of Hebrew influence, amongst the Jewish 
colony in Egypt, and in the books of Daniel and Ezra! It may 
be that Boutflower finds this theory satisfying. It is certain that 
it will win few converts. 
(2) Before we endeavour a more positive evaluation of the facts 
to which attention has been directed, we will continue our 
investigation of the consonantal changes which are found in the 
dialects under review. 
When Hebrew w& corresponds to the Arabic &, it ordinarily 
appears in Targumic Aramaic as n.' Biblical Aramaic agrees 
with this Targumic usage, as also do the dialects of the Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions and of the Papyri. The Aramaic of 
Zenjirli, Nerab, and Assyria, on the other hand, employs w in 
such cases. We select the following examples in illustration of 
the usage : 
ns Ezr 5:15, Dn 2:35, AP 32:8 (EP), NSE 68: 6 (Cilicia), 
94: 3 (N), and in Snxa Dn 7: 6. 7 and sna Dn 2: 39, Tar 
2b: 45(P). [Cf Targ ans, na, Syr 9?) X83. And cf. 
BH WY, WR, Ar 531. 

yon (gate) Dn 2: 49, AP 30: 9 (EP), NSI 98: 3 (N).?_ Cf. also 
yon (porter) Ezr 7: 24. ([Cf. BH “py, Ar 535, Targ xan, 
Syr has] 

an Dn 7:9. [Cf BH aby, Ar 2, Targ xabn, Syr esl] 

ms or ‘nN Ezr 5: 17, Dn 2: ro, AP 9: 3 (EP), NSI 86: 2 (N), 
Tar 2c? 25 (P). [Ch BH wy, Tare ne Syr Kal. Ar 
irregularly with GQ» in Fes used only in a few proverbial 
expressions in conjunction with ce (vide La i. 2685 a. b. 
Cf., too, wd infra).] 

pan Ezr 6: 17, Dn 4: 26, AP 26:8 (EP), NSI 96:6 (N) and 

1 Cf. WrCG p, 55 f., DrT p. 228; GVGi. p. 128, KVG p. sof. 


2 Note, too, that Clermont-Ganneau and Lidz. find this word with 4 sub- 
stituted for N in S-C Mb: 4. 5; v. 5. p. 202 
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nan or pnan Dn 6:1, AP Ah: 92 (EP), NSI 96:1 (N), 
Vog 95: 2(P). [Cf BH pow, ony, Ar Jl, JS, Targ 
pan, pan, Syr edb, elol.] ‘ 

nbn Dn 7: 5, Eut 4: 9 (N), Vog 6: 4 (P) and xnbn or andn Ezr 
6:4, Dn 7: 24, Eut® 457 (S), AP 26:10 (EP); [Ce BH 
wow, Ar oi, Targ xnbn, Syr JNSL.] 

pnen Dn 6: 8. 13, NSL 86: 9 (N). 

nw Ezr 6: 15, Dn 3: 1, NSI 96: 6 (N) and xnw or mnw AP ans 
(EP), Vog 8: 4 (P). [Cf. BH wy, Targ nw, Syr Ke. The 


. . @ . 
Arabic, however, is ww, with w and not 3 probably this 


is through mutual assimilation from an original Sida, pk EM. 


pnw or jnw Ezr 6: 3, Dn 3: 1, AP 26: 12 (EP) >> CIS it, 
e7a% 57.(N} 

soon Eut 16: 4 (N) and son NSI 144: 7, Tar 2a: 48 (P). 
[Cf. BH maw, Ar led, Targ ‘an, Syr |isoh.] 

paon AP 26: 10. 14 (EP). 

an Ezr 6: 5, Dn 4: 33, AP 15: 23 (EP). [Cf-BH 2, Ar GU, 
Targ an, Syr ob. ] 

“wn Ezt 6: 9, Dn 4:22. [Cf BH Ww, Ar 5,5, Targ won, 
Syr J3o¥.] 

nan AP Ah: 106 (EP). (Cf. BH “av, Ar 35, Targ “an, 
Syr -31.] 

an. AP 6:2(EP). [Cf BH av, Targ 2n', Syr oXy. Ar 03, 
has a different meaning, however, and= af, but in 
Himyaritic the root means sé¢ (vide La i. 2919 c). | 

mon Ezr 5:17, Girt 3: 8, 5: 6, 8: 6, CIS ii. 141: 2? (Egy), AP 
5:4(EP). [Cf. BH ov, Ar os Targ jon, Syr el.) 

xnt Dn 4:12. [Cf BH xvy, Targ xen, Syr Jy’, with 
metathesis. Not in Ar, but cf. sft in ESE ii. p. 42, line ra, 
in Old North Arabic (Safatenic). | 

xnnix AP 7: 9 (EP), NSI 84: 3 (N) and snnx AP 34: 3 (EP), 
CIS ii. 194: 3 (N), Vog 33 a: 4 (P) and nn’s Tar 2a: 46 (P), 
[Cf BH nw, Ar (25|, Targ xnmox, NnnN, nn, Syr 
rol] 
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SONS or NINN Sard: 3 (Lydia) ;' 

but on the other hand: 

ws NSI 62:18 (Zenj), 64: 8 (Ner) and in wea NSI 61: 27. 
32 (Zenj). 

wb NSI 63:16 (Zenj). [Cf BH wh xb, Targ mb, Syr MAX. 
Ar ak irregularly. | 

xwdy CIS ii. 3 c (Nin). 

wow NSE Plate xxiv. 12 {Zenj). 

aw’ NSI 63: 5 (Zenj). 

hw NSI 61: 8 (Zenj). 

nws CIS ii. 15 (Ass). 


The only exceptions we have to notice here are the use of 3)n 
once in the political letter of the time of Ashurbanipal (AUA 
i.: rz), and the frequent use of py in the Papyri. For the verb 
we find ‘pn in the Papyri, exactly as in Daniel, e. $4 AP 252124; 
71:6, Dn 5: 27, while nbpnn is found in AP 26: “fee hs per 2 
On the other hand 5pn = shehel is found but once in the Papyri, 
in AP ro: 5, while py is found in AP 10: a, 0S .e0. on O.48 Fe 
te 0ts, 13.14.24," 22: 123,292 .6,35: EFC 26.905, bre. 
43:3, 67 No. 16:1, and there are numerous cases where the 
abbreviation ¥ appears. So far as this word is concerned, there- 
fore, the common practice of the Papyri is in harmony with that 
of the inscriptions of Zenjirli and of Nineveh, where also we find 
bow, e.g. NSI 62: 6 ¢er (Zenj), CIS ii. 13a, 14, 43: 4 (Nin). 
It seems probable that the word ‘pw (shefe7) was a loan-word 
from Babylonian,’ and this may perhaps explain the persistence of 
the w. Later, it was treated like other words in this class. Thus, 
probably, in Dn 5: 25 5pm = shekel? as regularly in the Targums. 

(3) Again, where Hebrew ¥ corresponds with Arabic b, the 

* According to Cowley = BH 77WN or AWN. But others differently. 

> Cf. Zimmern, KAT pp. 648f., and AF (1917), pp. 21, 23. 

* So Bev (Dan. p. 106), Pr(Dan. p, 112 f.), Haupt (in Kamp. Dan. p. 28), 
Dr (Dan. p. 69), and Marti (Dan. p. 4of.), following Clermont-Ganneau (JA 
viii. (1886), pp. 36-67). Behrmann (Dan, p. 37), however, rejects this, as 


also does Torrey (JCA xv. (1909), pp. 276-80), and following them, Mont 
(Dan, p. 262 f.). 
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later Aramaic of the Targums ordinarily has ».1. In the texts 
under review, we find that the inscriptions of Zenjirli and Nerab 
agree with the Hebrew usage, while Biblical Aramaic, the Papyri, 
Nabataean and Palmyrene, all agree with the Targumic usage. 
Instances, however, are very few, save in Daniel and the Papyri. 
The following examples may be noted: 
by Ezr 7:14, Dn 2:14, AP Ah: 12 (EP). [Cf BH yy’, 

Ar has, Targ py. | 

90 Dn 4:9, AP 30:11, 71: 15 (EP), Vog 8:5 (P). [Cf BH 
bby, Ar jb. And cf. Targ xd5u, Syr ISd] 

bY Dn 2:35. [Cf BH »p, Ar b.3, Targ xorp, Syr Ks. ] 

Wd Dn 2: 35, CISii. 350:2(N), AP Ah: 62 (EP). [Cf. BH wy, 
Targ ND, Syr J3cy, but Ar BS This word is probably 
loaned to Arabic from Aramaic, and hence b instead of &. 
It is used of Mount Sinai, the Mount of Olives, and some 
other Biblical names. Vide La i. 1890 b.] 

may Dn 4: 30. [Cf BH pray, Ar ab, Targ 780, STEN, 
Syr Jiag.] 

6) Dn 7: 28, AP Ah: 160 (EP). [Cf. BH ‘vy, and, less 
commonly, 10), Ar ,b5 , Targ 103, Syr shu. ] 

sap AP Ah: 120 (EP). (Cf BH ‘ay, Ar (..b, Targ $20, 
Syr kad.] 

nbn AP Ah: 126, 128 (EP). [Cf. BH yn, Ar ijhs.] 

nd Vog 95:2 (ry (Ce Tare wid, Syr $8. This root may 
possibly be connected with BH yr, y’2=scorn.? The Arabic 
&, however, which should correspond with this, is rare, and 
means de difficult (cf. Frey iv.136a). Alternatively, however, 
wid may be connected with BH mb = wrap up, whence n0d 


= secret arts (Ex. 7: 22). Cf. Ar bY = stick to.] 


1 Vide WrG p. 61, Dr? p. 225, GVGi. p. 128 f., KVG p. sof. 
2 BDB, however, suggests that BH yb is connected with Ar re) = turn 
aside, which should give wb in Aramaic. 
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but on the other hand: 
yin NSI 63: 8 (Zenj). 
nya! NSI 63: 19 (Zenj). 
“yo NSI 64: 12. 13 (Ner). 

(4) Hebrew y, when it corresponds with Arabic \2, normally 
appears in Aramaic as y.2. The Aramaic of Zenjirli, Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Asia Minor uses P in these cases, while Ezra, 
Daniel, and the Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions employ Y. 
Jer. to: 11 has both, as also have the Papyri, where, however, 
Pp greatly predominates. The following examples may be selected : 


xpax Jer ro: 11, Ezr 5: 11, Dn 2: 35, AP 6: 16, and five times 
else in EP. [Cf. BH pox, Ar ne Targ Nyon, Syr bss/7] 

ys Ezr 5:8, Dn5:4. [Cf.BH py, Ar Lad, Targ pw. | 

yby® Dn 7: 5, AP Ah: 106 (EP). [Cf. BH yby, Ar ele, Targ 
xy>y, Syr LSN77] 

yay’ AP p. 269 No. 3: 6 (EP). [Cf Ar 2,8, Targ® yay, Targ) 
yas, Syr s5/. Not in BH.] ‘ 

Noy Tar 2c: 46(P). [Cf. BH jxy, Ar els, Targ soy, Syr Lis. ] 

apy * Dn 7i9,cAP 15 :.7..10 (EP), Tare be 4gqe) Gree 
amy, Targ xiny, Syr Jisos.] 


1 Note that 3 replaces P, by dissimilation. Cf. GVGi. p. 239. Further 
instances we find are: 54 NSI 64: 11 (Ner), with which ct. Sup Doz 3535 
AP 30: 17 (EP) and 5np NSI 62: 8 (Zenj); and N¥"D CIS ii, 141: 2 (Carp 
st), with which ct. N¥9P.Dn 3:8. Possibly also MD¥3 AP Ah: ror (EP) is 
for ME¥P, NOW zdid.: 158 for NOWP, and A¥3 zbzd.; 127 for WP. (See, 
however, G. R. Driver’s note in JZ7S xxv. p. 302, and note that Ungnad 
alternatively reads T¥5, and connects with Ar 323.) Cf. also the Proper Names 
IHW) EutS 599 (S) and 1°WD ESE ii, p. 265 Ha(N). Littmann also adduces 
(Nabataean Inscriptions, p. xxv) VD'P Litt. 27 : 2 (N) and V¥9D CIS ii. 427 (N), 
but Lidz. pronounces against Littmann’s reading in the latter passage. See 
ESE iii. p. 295. 

2 Cf. WrCG p. 61, DiT p. 222, GVGi. p. 128f., KVG p. sof. 

* We commonly find that when Y occurs twice in an Aramaic word, one of 
the occurrences corresponding to Ar , 5 and BH ¥, the first is weakened to 
N, as in YN above. (Cf. WrCG p. 62.) Where, however, as in these two 
words, the two ‘Ayins stand in different syllables, Targumic Aramaic does not 
dissimilate, while Syriac does. (Cf. GVG i. p. 241, KVG p. 110.) 

4 Ct, NWy, in NSI 121: 6 (P), for which cf, Ar 548+ 
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xny3n! CIS ii. 160: 1, ESE ii. p. 256 T: 1, Litt 7r: 1 (N). 
[Cf. BH yas, Ar ey Targ pan, Syr s33.] 
yyn Dn 2: 4o. [Cf BH yy and, more rarely, yy, Ar oy 
Targ yyn, Syr 3. | 
yn 3 APO 63 No. 1 auss: 3 (EO). [Cf BH yns, Ar Usa). Appar- 
ently this is the only occurrence of this root in Aramaic. | 
yD (sickness) CIS ii. 150: 1. 3°? (EP). [Cf BH pon, Ar Gey, 
Targ yn, Syr wis. ] ears 
Nyid (from xy’) AP 8: 4 and 5 times else in EP. [Cf BH xy, 


Targ xy’, Syr ks.. Ar ak has a different sense, = de deautiful 
or clean, but Sabean N¥) = go out (vide BDB p. 422). | 

IW (will, pleasure) Ezr 5: 17 and jn (thought) Dn 2: 29. [Cf. 
BH Ayn, py, and late jyyn, Ar pes Targ xyn, Syr hs. ] 


- 


apy AP 11: 8(EP). [Possibly to be connected with Ar Wiss, 
with hardening of the second y by dissimilation. Cf. Syr. ax 
and @./; with softening of the first y by dissimilation.*] 

but on the other hand: 

NPAs Jer 10: 11, ESE iii. p. 4b: 26 (ZKR), NSI 63: 4 (Zenj), 
CIS ii. 2a (Nin), AI 5 (Bab), ESE i. p. 323 A: 3. 5 (Capp), 
AP 6: 5 and 20 times else in EP. 

py ESE iii. p. 21 Ab: 3 (EO), AP 20: 5 and 11 times else in EP. 

pay AP Beh: 4. 10. 31 (EP).* 

xp AI 33 (Bab), AP 33: 10 (EP).° 


1 So de Vogiié in CIS, followed by Lidz. in ESE ii. p. 256. Littmann, how- 
ever, follows Clermont-Ganneau in deriving from YINN = four, and connects 
with NIYIIN Litt 2:1, which he renders square building. See note in Litt- 
mann, and cf., too, rendering of NNYIN = square stele, in SAC. 

2 So CIS. But reading and interpretation very doubtful. Cf. AP 75. 

3 So Baneth (OZZ xxii. col. 55 f. note) and Cowley. 

4 Lidz. recognizes (AUA p. 11 f.) a possibility that PAP in AUAi.: 9. 13. 
17. 18 may be connected with Ar Uae with hardening of the initial Y, but 
prefers to connect it with Mand. Sp-p. Baneth, however, equates it with 
Ar JE, Syr wim: 

5 So Lidz (ESE iii. p. 242%.) and Cowley. Sachau and Ungnad take 
otherwise. 
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sp AP 20: 5, 36: 3, 42: 9 (EP), APO 63 No. 5: 3 (EO). 
pid (from xp) NSI 62: 13. 14 (Zenj). 
7 (= be pleased) NSI 61: 13. 18. 22 (Zenj). 


There are, however, a few exceptions, chiefly in Nabataean, 
where ¥ is found, as in Hebrew. It is to be noted, however, that 
some of these cases are very doubtful. Thus we find; 


N's Ezr 6: 15. (Probably Shaphel is a loan-word from Assyrian, 
and hence the retention of the ¥. The Targums also retain 
the ¥ in this loan formation. Cf. Zimmern, AF p. 70.) 


yyp CIS ii. 350:5(N). [Cf BH pys, Ar (23, Syr ¥S.] 

xmas Eut 15: 3. 4, CIS ii. 350: 1 dis (N). [Cf. BH my, 
Ar ev] 

xminy CIS ii. 350: 2, 354: 2(N). [Lidz (NSE p. 357) regards 
as = eS But Cooke (NSI p. 242) connects with Ar ives 
in which case the ¥ would be normal. Noldeke (vide NSI, 
loc. cit.) thinks of Syr Jo. ] 

ox Vog 139:1(P). [Possibly Aphel imperative of ‘ys = BH 
Aya, Ar ay Targ xyn, Syr kxs. So de Vogiié and 
Mordtmann. But NSE and SAC both table as ys, and 
regard this as a Proper Noun. ] 


On this group of consonantal changes, Wilson again makes a 
confused summing up. He cites! the irrelevant facts that the 
Targum of Onkelos writes pays where Syriac has 0-99, that 
Nabataean has p9p for Phoenician and Hebrew woy, and that the 
Samaritan Targum has 4y’ where Syriac has .8., and often writes 
pow for yow. All of these stand on an entirely different footing 
from the group of facts he is examining in the rest of the note. 
They have no connexion with the normal mutation of Aramaic 
y for Hebrew ¥ where Arabic has .,s._ By the action of this law, 
we should expect to find y in certain words, while we actually 
find P in some groups and y in others. That Nabataean hardens 
to P in Dp, where Hebrew has y, or that Samaritan softens the p 
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of 4p’ (cf. BH 5p’, Ar 33y, Targ Ip’, Syr »&.) to y, has nothing 
at all to do with the case, and the introduction of these facts here 
merely serves to confuse the issue. 

Wilson proceeds, ‘It will be seen that Qoph was used to denote 
this sound from the ninth century B.c. to the ninth century A.D., 
and Ayin from the fifth century to the present.’ This, of course, 
begs the whole question. The only evidence which Wilson adduces 
for the use of p in words belonging to the class affected by the 
normal philological mutation, from a date later than the fifth 
century B.c., is found in Mandaean. Had he more correctly 
stated, however, that Pp was used in certain Zastern dialects from 
the ninth century B.c. to the ninth century a.p., to denote this 
sound, it would hardly have supported his theory of the Eastern 
origin of the book of Daniel. This, however, would still fail to do 
justice to all the facts. As with 1 and 5, so also here we find that 
one usage, Pp, held anciently, and another usage, y, is found at 
a later date, and that while the Papyri have both usages, but 
predominantly the former, the Aramaic of Ezra and Daniel has 
exclusively the latter. It is, moreover, again an interesting 
coincidence that the texts we possess using p come from places 
situated at a distance from Palestine, while those employing y are 
from the neighbourhood of Palestine. The natural conclusion 
from this evidence is that Biblical Aramaic dates from a time 
subsequent to the age of the Papyri, when the then fluctuating 
usage had become stabilized, and the transition from p to y com- 
pleted. To avoid this conclusion, Wilson again proposes to 
honour Daniel as a Spelling Reformer, whose reforms once more 
failed to influence the Aramaic of the people by whom he was 
surrounded, and for long had but fluctuating influence on his 
fellow nationals in the West, but first came fully into their own 
among the Palmyrenes in the West—an interesting, but scarcely 
probable, theory. 

(5) Hebrew & (= Arabic (4) usually appears in Aramaic as b.? 
The Aramaic of Nerab, Babylonia, Assyria, Asia Minor, and 


1 Cf. WrCG p. 59, GVGi. p. 128 f., KVG p. sof. 
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Persia, and of the Papyri, employs w, save in one or two doubtful 
cases in the Papyri, where D stands. Biblical Aramaic normally 
employs ¥, but in a few cases’ has D, while Palmyrene shows a 
stronger tendency to substitute D. Nabataean employs w in its 
only example. Our other texts provide no examples.” Thus we 
have in our texts :8 


43D Dn 7:25. (Cf. late BH 1a¥, Targ 72D, Syr Aw. G. B. Gray 
would connect with Ar yw = probe a wound, examine = BH 
“aw, inspect, examine, which, however, BDB differentiates 
from 1¥, Pi. = hofe, saying the connexion of this root with 
Aram ‘3D is improbable. G-—B identifies the two, and 


1 It should be noted that there are a few cases where some MSS give the 
reading D while others have &; thus we find ND2D (Dn 3: 5), [N‘ID (Dn 2: 48), 
OD (Dn 7:5). Cf. B-L p. 26f. 

? Possibly in Sard: 3 we have 2\3D, from 33D = IY. So Cowley. 
Littmann, Cook, Lidz. and Torrey, however, all read T7DD. Lidz. finds an 
example from Cilicia of D = &, in Guzneh : 3, where he reads nbsp (ESE iii. 
p. 64). Montgomery had read mbop (JAOS xxviii. p. 164) and Halévy ns {5 
(RS xvi. pp. 434 ff.), while more recently Torrey reads nd PLAN’) (ZA xxvi. 
p- 9of.). 

In the cuneiform text from Uruk, we find this sound represented by ¥ as in 
Assyrian. Thus we find § in the root NW9 in lines 1. 21. 24. 27. 32 and in 
nbny in lines 20. 24. 30. 31; perhaps also in NW"2D in line 12 (so Driver 
and Bostrup ; but Ebeling reads differently). 

3 We find some interchange of Y and D in words which do not belong to 
this class, and in some Proper Names. Thus we find: W15 CIS ii. 10 (Nin), 
as against DID Dn §: 25, NSI 62: 6 (Zenj), AP 2: 16 (EP) [cf. BH DB and 
rarely WD, Ar. Ueye» Targ NNDB, Syr Joo3S]; NTWD Litt 38:1 (N), if 
correctly read—but CIS 190 prefers to read the doubtful second letter as D— 
as against NADI NSI 92: 1 (N) and often [cf. BH 4D, Ar S52, Targ 3D, 
Syr oer] ; JINNIY AP Ah: 3. 4. 27 as against JINMID zbid. : 50. 51. 553 
IW Vog 11: 1 (P) as against JOD Vog 26: 4 (P); NW) ESE i. p. 348 
E: 1 (P) as against ND) zéd., p. 207 E: 3 (P); NY Vog 3:1 (P) as against 
NID Vog 119: 1(P.). 

The following instances of D for Y may also be here noted : ({pornwwy AI 
6 (Bab) as against WNW AP 30: 30 (EP), Sard: 1 (Lydia); NDBI Litt 
34: 1 (N), if Littmann’s tentative reading is correct, as against NWD) Eut 
1:1 (N) and commonly ; WnDYIIy ESE i. p. 75,3: 1 (P) as against WNWYY 
Vog 4: 2 (P). 
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connects with Ar ee Alternatively, we might connect the 


latter with Ar j3 Ee exude) 


snd Ezr 5: 12.1 [Cf. BH anv, Ar 524, Targ snp, Syr sXco.] 

nytp2 Ezr 5:12. [Cf BH ows, Targ ‘xtp>. And cf. Ass. 
kaldd from earlier RaSdu. | 

sub Vog 15: 5(P). [Cf BH way (in Jb only), Targ ‘ap, aD, 

imp Vog 15:6 (P). [Cf BH any (Jb 16:19 only), Ar. a9, 
Targ Jnb, Syr 9o00.] 

nop NSI 144: 8(P) and s'>np ESE ii. p. 269 A: 1(P). (Cf. BH 
bsnw, Ar jis, Targ xdvp, xdwnp, Syr fla.) 

s12D ESE i. p. 203 F: 1 (P). [Cf. BH 12%, Ar utin:| 

but on the other hand: 

xuw Ezr 5:11, Dn 2: 6, Girt 2: 3. 8 (Egy), AP 30: 2 (EP), 
ESE i. p. 67 t: 5 (Capp), Vog 15: 5 (P). 

any AP Ah: 125 (EP).? 

nwa Dn 2: 5. 

snw Gen 31: 47, CIS ii. 35: 3? (Nin), AUA ii. 1-6 (Ass), AP 
5: 15 and often in EP, Av P: 5 (Persia). 

xbow NSI 143: 7, ESE ii. p. 272 C: 2 (P). 

sow Eut? 4: 2 (P). 

—w2a Dn 7:5, AP Ah: 104 (EP). [Cf. BH “wa, Ar FES: Targ 
ND2, Syr Jzon3.] 

“nw NSI 64: 2. 9 (Ner), Guzneh: 4, /AOS xxxv. p. 372 t: 5 
(Cilicia). [Cf BH yin, Ar 54, Targ snp, Syr. Jor. | 

sow Dn 4:16, AP 9:8(EP). [Cf. BH say, Ar tts Targ 2D, 
Syr hteo. ] 

spy Dn 7:5, AP 5:5 (EP). [Cf Art, Targ snp, Syr Jig] 

sy Ezr 5:5, AP Ah: 17 (EP). [Cf. BH »¥, Ar G4, Targ 2, 
Syr ole. | 

1 Ct. IND in Dn 2: 22, AP Ah: 18, 175 (EP), which = BH 71ND, Ar yes 


Targ IND, Syr $Xoo- 
2 See note in AP p. 240f. 
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syw Dn 3: 27. [Cf BH nyy, Ar jx, Targ sapp, say, 
Syr Jsco. | 

Dw Ezr 5:3, Dn 3: 10, ESE iii. p. 3 a: 1 (ZKR), AP 27: 21 (EP). 
[Cf. BH pi, ow, Ar ale, Targ Dip, ow, Syr pao. ] 

nw Ezr 4: 19, Dn 2: 35, ESE iil. p. 3 a: 11 (ZKR), AP Ah: go 
(EP). [Cf BH xb», Ar L25.] 

avy Dn 4: 22, Tar2c:24(P). [Cf. BH aby, Ar. Cas, Targ 
Napy, Syr Jas. ] 

wy Ezr 6: 17, Dn 4: 26, AP 6: 15 (EP), Eut 4: 9 (N), Tar2b: 
20 (P). [Cf BH “wy, Ar 28, Targ Dy and “wy, Syr +>. | 

soaw Dn 3:7. [Cf BH Jae, Ar oL.3, Syr ydeu.] 

xtw ESE iii. p. 88, E: 2(N). [Cf BH y, Ar 4.2, Targ xD, 
Syr Jpnco. | 

noayw NSI 62:6 (Zenj), AI 6 (Bab), CIS ii. 38 (Nin), AP 2: 5 
(EP). [Cf BH my, Ar j25, Targ xnayp, Syr Jlxteo.] 

bow Dn 7:8. (See below, on Ssnon.) 

xwoy NSE Plate xl. r: 2 (P). [Cf BH boy, Arcsys, Targ NDqy, 
Syr Jooss. | 

The only possible cases of D found in the Papyri are the 

following :? 

nao’ AP Ah: 126. (It is highly improbable, however, that this is 
from the root MAD = Naw. Cowley regards as from the root 
‘aD, found in the Talmud with the meaning /# go.) 

spn AP 71: 10=CIS ii. 145 B: 1. (The reading here is 
doubtful.) 

nap AP 37: 7. (The reading is not certain, however. APO and 
APE read differently.) 

Sonon AP Ah: 147. (This should perhaps be taken as from 
bop, be foolish = BH ap, Targ 50, Syr Nae.  Alterna- 
tively it may be derived from 20 = BH baw, de prudent, 


+ 3D AP Ah: 100, 104 = BH fat, does not belong to this group of words. 


Cf. Ar tae It is probably a loan-word in Hebrew and Arabic from 
Aramaic. (See AFA p. 84.) 
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Targ bow (Aphel only) and rarely 5p, Syr “4a. Even 
in the latter case, however, it is not certain that it be- 
longs to this class of words. Merx regards both BH 5sy 


and 5p as derived from Ar JRE = form, likeness (vide BDB 


p. 698). The original meaning of the verb JX appears to 
be de meshed (cf. La. i. 1586 b), and it would connect with 
BH 55y Pi. = plait crosswise, in Gen 48: 14. Unless, there- 
fore, a connexion can be established between >2¥ and besiym,} 


we cannot connect the latter with JX. If Merx is right, 
the w of the Targums in the one case, and the D of BH in 
the other case, would require explanation.) 

We may now endeavour to estimate the significance of this 
evidence on these consonantal changes observable in our texts. 
It will be seen that, with scarcely a single exception, wherever 
testimony is available, Biblical Aramaic is found to differ on each 
of these points from the earlier Aramaic of Zenjirli, Nerab, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Persia, India, Arabia, and Asia Minor, while, on the 
other hand, save in one or two rare exceptions, it is in full agree- 
ment with Nabataean and Palmyrene usage. Moreover, save only 
in the last point, where the Targums normally have bD, and only 
rarely have w, Biblical Aramaic is in complete agreement with 
that of the Targums. Further, while in (2) and (3) the Papyri 
are in normal agreement with Biblical Aramaic, and only disagree 
in the writing of the word Sow, in the remaining respects the 
Papyri normally disagree with Biblical Aramaic, and only exception- 
ally agree. 

On each of these points we can trace a transition from the 
earliest Aramaic dialects to the Aramaic of the Targums. The 
transition from ¥ to © was completed at some time between 
the seventh and the fifth centuries B.c. The earliest sign of the 
transition from w to n is found in the Egyptian tomb inscriptions 
of the seventh and sixth centuries 8.c., and in the fifth century B.c. 
it was completed in Egyptian Aramaic, save for the common 
occurrence of the loan-word spy. The Aramaic of Daniel would 


1 So, however, S. R. Driver but not BDB. 
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seem to be a stage further advanced, however, than that of the 
Papyri, since no exception is here found to the later usage of 
the Targums. The transition from p to » appears in progress in 
the Papyri, but is completed before the appearance of the text of 
Ezra and Daniel. It is particularly important to note that in the 
Aramaic endorsements on the documents of the Murashu Sons, 
which are contemporary with the Elephantine Papyri, there is no 
sign of y, but only p is found. It would therefore appear that the 
change began in the West. So, too, with the change from f to 1. 
It is in progress in Egypt in the fifth century, while no sign of it 
appears in Babylon in that age. In Sardis we note its first 
beginnings, probably in the fourth century, where 1 appears side 
by side with t, and at Hassan Kef it makes its appearance early 
in the second century, but still alongside. The transition was 
not completed amongst the Nabataeans until the first century B.c. 
Nevertheless, no sign of the older usage appears in Biblical 
Aramaic. It would seem, therefore, that this change also took its 
rise in Egyptian Aramaic, and gradually spread from there, reach- 
ing the Nabataeans subsequently to the Palestinians. So far as 
the transition from w to D is concerned, no certain instances of D 
are found in the Papyri, while Biblical Aramaic shows its first 
beginnings.’ This is the only one of the five transitions which is 
reflected in Ezra and Daniel, and in this case we find that the 
change was not wholly completed by the time of the Palmyrene 
inscriptions. 

This very important evidence is therefore strongly indicative of 
a date for Biblical Aramaic subsequent to that of the Papyri. 
There is not a single indication that Biblical Aramaic might be 
earlier than the Papyri, but many indications that it must be later. 

Viewing the evidence from another point of view, we observe 
that Biblical Aramaic is in agreement with that which is found 
nearest Palestine, but in disagreement with that which is found 
at a distance from Palestine, and, in particular, so far as evidence 


+ This is particularly damaging to the suggestion that the text of Ezra and 
Daniel has been subjected to a phonetic revision. We should be compelled to 
place the hypothetical reviser not later than the beginning of the Christian era. 
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is available, in complete disagreement with the usage of Assyria 
and Babylonia. Moreover, since our available evidence clearly 
points to the origin of at least two of these changes in the West, 
the theory of the Eastern provenance of the book of Daniel still 
more decisively requires a late date for that book than does the 
theory of the Western provenance. Further, not only does our 
evidence point definitely to the language spoken near Palestine in 
a relatively late age for the closest connexions with Biblical 
Aramaic, and fail to supply us with any indication of a Babylonian 
origin, but we have positive evidence in the endorsements of the 
documents of the Murashu Sons that the Aramaic of Daniel cannot 
be Babylonian and of the sixth century B.c. Unless, therefore, 
we resort to a four de force, such as Wilson’s introduction of Daniel 
in the light of a Spelling Reformer, or the refusal to argue on the 
basis of the existing evidence by the unsupported assumption that 
the present Biblical text is phonetically unreliable, we shall 
recognize that the evidence clearly suggests, to use no stronger 
word, that Biblical Aramaic is phonetically later than that of the 
. Papyri, and its place of origin was in, or near, Palestine. 


IV 


There is a further orthographical variation to which R. D. Wilson 
devotes a note. He discusses’ the use of 7 and ®& for the 
termination of verbs with weak third radical. In a number of 
other cases, however, some fluctuation between terminal 7 and & 
is to be observed in the texts under review, and it would therefore 
seem better to make a fuller study of the facts on the general 
question of terminal 7 or &, though it will be found that they do 
not warrant any very definite conclusions. 

(x) Biblical Aramaic uses the form NInIN = we (Dn 3: 16. 17, 
Ezr 5: rr), and this form is found also in the Targums. Side by 
side with this, Ezra uses n9N38 (4: 16), and in the Papyri we find 


1 Loc. cit., p. 276£. 
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this latter form more than a score of times. The Papyri twice 
present the further form jms (AP 1: 2. 5).! Elsewhere in our 
texts the Pronoun does not appear. For the singular, Biblical 
Aramaic agrees with the inscriptions of Zenjirli,? Nerab, Assyria, 
Asia Minor, and the Nabataeans, and with the Papyri, in employ- 
ing, instead of Targumic Nix, the form mx ° (e.g, Ezr 6: 12, Dn 
2: 30, NSI 63: 1 (Zenj), 65: 5 (Ner), 68: 1 (Cilicia), AUAi.: 
2 (Ass), AP 5: 3 (EP), CIS ii. 340(N)). In Dn 2: 8 and Ezr 
6: 12 the alternative reading N28 is found. The Pronoun is not 
found in Palmyrene. 

(2) Biblical Aramaic agrees with Nabataean, Sinaitic, and 
Palmyrene in using 121=7h7s, while the inscriptions from Zenjirli, 
Nerab, Arabia, Assyria,® India, and Asia Minor, together with the 
Papyri,® have m3t. So far as the termination is concerned, there- 
fore, we find agreement throughout our texts. The Targums more 
frequently employ }, but also have x35. 

(3) Daniel agrees with Nabataean’ and Sinaitic in using x4 
= this, in agreement, so far as the terminal letter is concerned, 
with the Aramaic of Zenjirli, Nerab, Arabia, Assyria, and Egypt, 
which has st. The Palmyrene inscriptions have n7°* (e.g. Vog 
31: 1, 63: 1, NSI 136: 2). Here the Targums have N%, in agree- 
ment with the usage of Daniel. 


} Sachau further read {MIN in APO 36, 41 R: 2, but Cowley reads dif- 
ferently (AP 4: 5). 

® The Hadad and Panammu inscriptions have ‘JIN and ‘353N, which are 
irrelevant for our present purpose. 

8 It is interesting to note that in incantation texts of about A.D. 600 the 
same form TIN is met with. Vzde Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts 
from Nippur (1913), 2: 1. 5, 4: 6. 

* Cf, B-L p. 69d, and KGBA p, 42, 

5 So Delaporte reads in EA 21, 24. In the latter case, } is all that appears, 
however, while in the former case the reading is very doubtful. Cf. note on 
CIS ii. 38, 

* It is irrelevant here to note the isolated examples of 43° in the Papyri and 
Mt in Nabataean. Vide supra, p. 21. 

7 Baumgartner (ZAW loc. cit., p. 93) says this word is found with 7 in 
Litt 23: 1, 40: 1, 100, 103. In all of these cases, however, we have N47, and 
not 7. In 24:1 and 34:1 Littmann reads J, but in both cases the first 
letter is missing, and in the latter case the second is doubtful. 

® &'T is found in Vog 71: 2 d¢s (P). 
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(4) Biblical Aramaic agrees with the Zenjirli inscriptions, the 
Papyri, and Nabataean, in using n) = what? (e.g. Ezr6: 9, Dn 
2: 22, NSI 61: 12 (Zenj), AP 38: 6 (EP), CIS ii. 199: 6 (N)), 
while Palmyrene has x (Tar 2a: 14). It should be noted that 
Ezra once has Np (6: 8). Here the usage of Onkelos is 8, while 
the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan employs An. 

(5) For the termination of the masc. sing. emphatic noun, the 
normal usage throughout our texts is 8, as in the Targums. There 
are, however, some exceptions, where 7 is found. Of these we 
find two in the Nerab inscriptions (nanN‘ NSI 64: 13, 65: 8). 
one in Babylonian Aramaic (ndpn CIS ii. 53), four in the Papyri, 
none of them, however, very certain (M99 AP 79: 2. 4, 7715p 
Ah: 204 and maby 78: t),” two in late*® inscriptions from Egypt 
(nan ESE iii. p. 103 f., Aha: 1, 8: 3), and one in Sinaitic (M013 4 
Eut® 99: 2). More numerous are the exceptions in Biblical 
Aramaic, where we find in Daniel seven examples of 7 (AWE 2: 7, 
5:12, 990 2:11, Mp’ 5: 20, MIND 5: 7. 15, NWN 2: 38), and 
in Ezra about a score of examples (N57) 4: ro. 11. 17. 20, 5: 3. 6, 
GsGrs,o. 13,49 2k. 26, MOI Ss Kt 6: 14. Kt, AN'375 12; 
6245, MOY 5: 12; MINIIG: 2, NII 5: 14,62 5, 7: 18, NT 7: 26). 
In the plural, the only exceptions to the regular ending in & which 
we find are: in Egyptian Aramaic two (madn ClS ti6938 Bs 7; 
mpn 141: 4°), in addition to a very uncertain word (mab3 AP 
39: 3), and in Biblical Aramaic one (nw ° Ezr 4: 16). 

(6) For the termination of the fem. sing. absolute, Biblical 
Aramaic has predominantly n, in agreement with the Aramaic of 
Zenjirli, Assyria, Babylonia, Arabia, Egypt, and the Nabataean 
and Sinaitic inscriptions, but in disagreement with the Palmyrene 
inscriptions and the Targums, which have &. It is to be noted, 


1 Cf. note in NSI p. 189. 

2 The first and third of these are unknown words, while for the second and 
third the reading is uncertain. Sachau and Ungnad read the second differently. 

8 Lidz. dates them from the period of the Ptolemies (ESE iii. p. 107). 
Apparently we have here two copies of the same inscription. 

4 So Néldeke and Lidz. But Eut and SAC regard as sf. 

5 So DrS p. xiv. NSE and NSI take differently. 

6 Most editors, however, read as suffix. 
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however, that there are some exceptions, particularly in Biblical 
Aramaic, where § is found. Thus, in the Zenjirli inscriptions we 
find xin (NSI 61: 33) alongside mmay (61: 18, but possibly sf.), 
mw (61: 24), MON (62: 2), ANY (62: 6. 9), Mw (62: 6. 9), NBM 
(62: 6.9), and may (62: 6. 9); in Assyrian inscriptions, nwow 
(CIS ii. 3 c) and xwin (iid., 2 c), against AND (AI 29) and nnby 
(CIS ii. 53: 2) in Babylonian ; in Egyptian Aramaic, x993 (CIS 
il, 131, 135), N13 (AP 14: 9), ND (37: 6), xayn['] (Ab: 22), 
NON (14: 3), Nndn (Ah: 92), xnpy (ESE iii. p. 23 C: 8) and 
xnn xbnww (#bid., C: 9), against n used regularly elsewhere. The 
Arabian, Nabataean, and Sinaitic inscriptions provide no exceptions 
to the termination in 7, while the Palmyrene exhibit no ex- 
ceptions to the termination in&. In Biblical Aramaic, however, 
the exceptions are far more numerous, and though the examples 
in 7 outnumber those in x, the disparity, especially in Ezra, is 
not considerable. 

(7) For the termination of the fem. emphatic, sing. and plur., 
& is found normally in Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri, and 
regularly elsewhere, viz. in the Nerab, Assyrian, Nabataean, 
Sinaitic, and Palmyrene inscriptions. The following exceptions 
to this usage are found in Biblical Aramaic and in the Papyri : 
nnbo Dn 2: 5, nmiz5p Dn 2: 44, nnyw Dn 5:5, anpay AP 72: 1 
and annbs AP 14: 5. It should also be noted that in the isolated 
inscription from Jerusalem (CIS ii. 1 56) we find the forms anabp 
and xnabi both occurring. 

(8) Sachau read Non AP 45:6 as = there, with which we 
should then compare nonin Gir™ 3: 8, 5:6, 8; 6, CIS ii. r41: 22 
(Carp st), and about a dozen times in the Papyri and four times 
in Ezra. Ungnad, however, was doubtful if xin should be so 
read, and Cowley states definitely that it cannot be. 

(9) In Dn 7: 28, n> = ere is found. With this we may 
contrast N83, which is found in Assyrian Aramaic (AUA 2. 53), 
Nabataean (ESE ii. p. 264, Ga: 1) and Palmyrene (NSI rar: 4). 

(10) A few adverbs are found in x alone, xdy in Daniel (6: 3), 
Nabataean (often, e.g., NSI 80: 7), and the Papyri (often, e. g., 

1 So CIS and NSE. But NSI (p. 205 f.), DrS (p, xiii) and SAC differently, 
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AP 3: 20); 732 in Assyrian (CIS ii. 34: 8) and the Papyri 
(AP Ah: rog); N99 in Ezra (4: 8, 5: 4. 9. 11, 6: 13); NITEDN 
in Ezra (5: 8); and sq158 in Ezra (7: 23). 

(tr) In Dn 4: 32 we find nb = not. As against this isolated 
example, we find xd frequently in Biblical Aramaic, and in the 
Aramaic of the Téma, Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions, and 
in both inscriptions and Papyri from Egypt. Possibly nbs in 
CIS i. 139 B: 4 (EO) = unless, with which we should then com- 
pare NON in Tar 2c: 50 (P). 

(12) Biblical Aramaic, Nabataean, Palmyrene, and the Papyri 
all furnish examples of Peal Perf., 3rd pers. masc. sing., of verbs 
with weak third radical, in both n and x, though in the case of 
Palmyrene but two occurrences off are found. In the case of the 
Papyri, verbs originally x”5 normally have x, while verbs originally 
15 and "> haven. In the other groups the terminations cannot 
be so explained. Thus we find: 


in Ezra, ANN (5: 3) against NNN (5: 16) and Nin (5: 11); 

in Daniel, 7275 (4: 8. r7. 30), mm (4: 20, 73.1), mp (5: 26), 
mon (7: 13. 22), ANN (7: 22), MN (4: 26, 5: 19 guinguies, 6: 15), 
against NDD (4: 25), Si (5: 19 der,' 6: 4. 11, 7: 13), NPI (2: 16) 
and Nw3 (2: 35); 

in the Papyri, my? (AP 71: 11, Ah: 110. 118), 792 (5: 20), 
nmoap® (71: 18), Mp (30: 16, Ah: 84), Apa (31: 16,50: 4), nw> 
(8: 24), ANN (37: 11, 82: 3), Mn (8: 3 and very often) and, pos- 
sibly, nm’ (66 No. 3: 1), against Nd’ (44: 2), NOD (7:7, 10: 7, 
35: 8, 38: 3, 83: 2), NWI (Ah: 95); 

in Nabataean, 731 (CIS ii. 162, VogN 6: 1, RES go: 2 and often), 
mn (Eut 27: 4, RES 1108: 8), against x23 (CIS 11. 333: 2, 337: 4, 
J-S ii. 386: 1); 

1 The text as given in Ginsburg and Baer reads 17 five times and NIV 
three times. The text in Str6BA, however, gives 717 six times and N17 twice. 
The 1926 ed. of Ginsburg shows that the variant 71M is found in each of the 
cases where Ni stands in the text. 

2 In Dn 2:5 we find “WON) MY, exactly as in Ah: t10, 118, and also in 
GirT 8: 7, but MT points as participles. But cf, Kitt®™- 

3 CIS and NSI read Np, and NSE and SAC so table, but the facsimile 
clearly shows that the reading is 7p. 
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in Palmyrene, My (Vog 105: 3, RES 719: 5) against $23 (Vog 
16: 5, RES 1071: 2 and more than a dozen times else), xyo (Tar 
2C:1), NI) (RES 1042: 1), Yn (RES 25 B: 5, 26: 5, 996: 6), 
nin (Tar 1: 5. 6, NSI rar: 2. 3. 5, RES. 285: 2); 

in other inscriptions, isolated examples only, e.g. xnw NSI 
61: g (Zenj), sp AUA i,: 12 (Ass), NnN IS 61: 1 (Mesop), mn 
ESE i. p. 323 A: 3 (Capp). 

Wilson’s note on this point is once more interesting, as showing 
again his unwillingness to face the facts he has gathered.1 He 
says that Nabataean and Palmyrene sometimes employ nm and 
sometimes &, in the Perfect of verbs with weak third radical, but 
does not note that Palmyrene has a definite preference for &, so 
that while Nabataean has but three occurrences of 823, Palmyrene 
has not one occurrence of 93,’ though the verb is a common one 
in both groups of inscriptions. He also draws attention to the 
fact that in Egyptian Aramaic N is generally employed for x”> 
verbs, and 7 for 1"5 and »”5 verbs, as against the later Targumic 
practice of using N indiscriminately. He then ingenuously sug- 
gests that if only he is allowed to alter the readings in Daniel, he 
can easily bring them into harmony with this usage of the Papyri. 
It would seem wiser, however, to acknowledge that the text we have, 
according to the evidence which he himself sets out so fully, has 
already begun to confuse x” verbs with y and % verbs, and so 
would seem to belong to a stage subsequent to that of the Papyri, 
though it has not developed such a strong tendency to unify in 
as we find in the Palmyrene inscriptions. 

(13) Biblical Aramaic generally terminates the 3rd pers. sing., 
masc. and fem., the 2nd pers. masc. sing., and the tst pers., sing. 
and plur., of the Imperfect of all conjugations of verbs with weak 
third radical in NX, in agreement with the invariable usage ot 
Nabataean and Palmyrene, in the texts we possess, save for a 

1 Loc. ctt., pp. 276 f. 

* It should be noted that NSE (p. 238) quotes an instance of 73 from 
Palmyrene in Sach 6. More recently, however, this text has been differently 
read, with 797 for 732. See RES 1642. 


° Not quite always, however, if Sachau correctly connects 719" (AP 66 
No. 3: 1) and NiO‘ (AP 44: 2). 
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single example in Palmyrene. The Papyri again differentiate 
between verbs originally x5 and those originally 15 or», having 
' for the former and #7 for the latter. We also find 7 occasionally 
in Daniel. Thus we have; 

in Ezra, Naw (4: 22), 89PN (7: 17), NMA (6; rr), NIIN (5: 15, 
6: 3), NIINN (4: 13. 16.21), Nw (6: 11), xind (4: 12, 5: 8,6: 9, 
7: 23. 26 d7s), winn (6: 8); 

in Daniel, naw (3: 31, 6: 26), NOD’ (4: 8. 17), NW (4: 14. 
22. 29), NVI’ (6: 8. 13), NIM (7: 24), NIYN (6: 9), Now (6: 18, 
7: 23), NPN (5:17), NYIN (7: 16), NOAM (3: 6. 11, 6: 8. 13), 
mo’ (4: 32), NDI (7: 25), NINN (2: 24), NIM (2: 4), NIN (2: 9), 
ind (2: 20. 28. 29. 41. 45, 3: 18, 6: 3), NINN (2: 40. 42, 7: 23), 
as against nap (5: 7), My” (7: 14), Mn (3: 29), MNT (5: 12), 
moma (2: 7), mmd (4: 22), MAN (2: 47. 42, 4: 24)5 

in the Papyri, xd (AP 71: 1), Nw (Ah: 90), xd>» (5: 9. 10), 
x7pR (7: 7), xdonn (2:17, ro: rr. 17), xawnan (Ah: 137), as 
against mw (71:7), MY (38:6, Ah: 53), May (10: 4. 6, IT: 
2.5), Anw (Ah: 93), MIM (Ah: 106), napy (Ah: 126), nip) (Ah; 
218), nw (8: 26), AAWN (71: 22), Ayan (Ah: 34), 732n (Ah: 
100), mInn (68, No. 3), 723n (9: 8), MwPX (Ah: 140), NEYS (zbid.), 
mn (Ah: 205), nw (25: ro, 28:9), Man’ (30:27), MINN 
(Ah: 189), mMnn (Ab: 96), MoIn (Ab: 103), Ne¥3 (30: 26), Manwn 
(Ah: 201), mMnm (69: 1, Ah: 93), Nay (Ah: 114), nbnm (Ah: 188), 
nnx’ (82: 11, Ah: 214), MnNn (Ah: 97), m7 (8: 17 and often), 
man (11: 3), mn (Ah: 149, Beh: 50. 55), M8 (zr: 3), sR 
(49: 3); 

in Nabataean, x2x’ (NSI 87: 5, RES 1103: 7), sya (Eut 22: 


1 Jt should be noted that the Papyri occasionally have ' (e.g., "Y2? APO 67 
3 auss: 1, Yt) AP 32: 2 ef al., ran Ah: 141, »Snn (so Cowley; APO »55n) 
Ah: 148, "AN Ah: roo, TYAN Ah: 146), and this is also found in the Zenj. 
inscriptions (P71 NSI 61: 18. 22, W 61: 27. 28, ‘NWN 61: 22, sybn 6r: ale 
In Biblical Aramaic one example is found, in the Hithpeel apn? Dn 5: 12). 
It seems probable that the’ is a distinctively Jussive ending in the Papyri, and 
in the one case in Daniel it is also Jussive. Moreover, it is possible to regard 
it as Jussive in all the instances in the Zenjirli inscriptions. In the later 
Aramaic of the Targums, the ' is common, and is without Jussive significance. 
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4), 8p’ (RES 1138 B), sax’ (CIS ii. 99: 6), NI¥N (NSI 84: 4), 
xiv (RES 1144: 8, 1175: 7), NSpN’ (CIS ii. 488B: 1), sown’ 
(NSI 94:4), nx’ (Eut 20: 2), “im (Eut 14:4 and several 
times) ; 

in Palmyrene, N3¥ (Tar. 2c: 50), wax (Tar 2a: 37), Span’ 
(Tar 2 b: 20), saan’ (Tar 2c: 30), sim (NSI 145: 4 and several 
times), Nn (Tar 2c: 8), xn) (NSI 118: 5), Ninn (Tar 2b: 44, 
2C: 32), as against mn (Tar 2c: 28) ; 

in other inscriptions only isolated examples, as Inn (AUA i: 
20) and Any’ (did.: 11), from Assyria ; myn (JAOS xxxv. p. 372 
t: 5), from Cilicia; mnp’ (Sard : 8),? from Lydia; sind or sim 
(ESE i. p. 323 A: 5), from Cappadocia. 

In his note on this point,’ Wilson brings out very forcefully 
that Daniel lies between the stage of development of the Papyri 
on the one hand, and Nabataean and Palmyrene on the other. 
It had already lost the distinction between x”5 and 7” verbs, he 
tells us—and, strangely enough, he does not propose to restore 
the distinction here, though why he should wish to restore it in 
the Peal Perfect and not elsewhere is not manifest—but, he says, 
‘Nabataean goes one step further’ and unifies in 8. He also 
tells us that 8 was the universal ending among the Nabataeans 
and Palmyrenes, and the so-called Syrians, while we later find > in 
use in Palestine and in Babylon. On the other hand, he finds 
in the 7 of the Papyri, which sometimes appears in Daniel, the 
trace of Hebrew influence. The conclusion he draws from this 
does not seem, however, to bear much relation to what has 
preceded. He remarks: ‘ Daniel, being in the central country, 
between the two extremes, may well have used x, as all other 
dialects in the central zone have done.’ Thus, after showing us 
that the Aramaic of Daniel reflects a stage of development inter- 
mediate between that of the Papyri and that of the Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions, reflects the alleged Hebrew influence 


1 Euting here reads NY), but CIS, doubtfully, NNN’. RES 1153, following 
J-S i. 4, agrees with Euting. 

* So Cowley. But Littmann and Cook read differently. 

® Loc. cit., pp. 285 ff. 
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less markedly than the Papyri, and is closely affiliated in its usage 
to Nabataean, Palmyrene, and Syriac, though ‘differentiated from 
Targumic, by a strange wolfe face he concludes that it may well 
have been written before the Papyri, and by one who had been 
brought up a Hebrew-speaking Jew. In order to effect this 
surprising transition, he tacitly assumes that the practice, which, 
apart from Biblical Aramaic, is first known to have existed in 
the Western Aramaic of the Nabataeans and Palmyrenes, also 
prevailed several centuries earlier in Eastern Aramaic, without 
furnishing a shred of evidence for the assumption.’ It would be 
more reasonable to conclude, from the material Wilson himself 
provides, that the book of Daniel emanated from the West, and 
dates from a time getting well on towards the appearance of the 
Nabataean inscriptions, when Hebrew had ceased to be the com- 
mon tongue, and its alleged influence was therefore lessened.” 

It should perhaps be added, however, that since in the Peal 
Perfect the dialect of the Nabataeans shows a preference for 7 
over NX, too much should not be made of the fact that only the 
latter is found in the Imperfect. It is doubtful whether we are 
justified in saying, with Wilson, that ‘Nabataean goes one step 
further’ than Biblical Aramaic, or whether we should not rather 
conclude that both reflect a very similar stage of development. 

(14) Biblical Aramaic employs x in the Infinitive of verbs with 
weak third radical, while the Papyri again prefer to distinguish 
between those originally x”5 and those originally ¥5 and %, 
Thus we find: 

in Ezra, x70 (7: 24), NIND (4: 14), NIDD (5: 2. 17, 6: 8), N33 
(5: 3. 13); 

} The tacit assumption that the post-Ckristian Syriac and Mandaean dialects 
are evidence of the usage in Babylon in the sixth century B.C, is matched by 
the somewhat naive claim (p. 286) that the usage of the Targums and Talmud 
is evidence of the usage of the Aramaeans in Palestine ‘ after Ezra’s time’, 

? We may observe that though in relation to another innovation which 
Wilson supposes Daniel to have made, we read (p. 279) ‘ Being an educated 
man, the author used it consistently and exclusively’, in this matter, though his 
book is supposed by Wilson to be the oldest document in which the practice 


of using ® indiscriminately was introduced, he seems to have been unable to 
prevent his native Hebrew from asserting itself, despite his education. 
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in Daniel, xpi (2: 18), wba (2:47), NOW (3: 20), NIP 
(5: 8. 16), NWO (5: 12. 16), NM (3: rg), NNO (32 2)5 

in the Papyri, x[w2}o (AP Ah: 122. 123), Nv (6: 6) as against 
mip (5:3. 6. 9. Il, 9:14, 30:23), MIND (Ah: 37. 63. 108), 
mw (28: 8). 

Elsewhere examples are almost entirely wanting. We may note, 
however, 821 (NSI 61: 13. 14) from Zenjirli.’ 

(15) Biblical Aramaic has both 7 and & in Participles of verbs 
with weak third radical, with perhaps a slight preference for 7. 
The Papyri occasionally have &, in the case of x”S verbs, but 
elsewhere have 7. Palmyrene has only x, save in rare exceptions. 
Thus we find : 

in Ezra, na (5: rz), against NI3ND (5: 8. 16); 

in Daniel, my (2: 5. 8 and often), mba (2: 47), 7M (2: 31 and 
often), mmx (7: 13), Mya (6: 12), MN (3: 22), MND (2: 2m) 
against ba (2: 22. 28. 29), NVI (6: 14), NWP (3:4, 4: TT, 5: 7), 
NaY (5: 19 guater), NIW (2: 22), xoyp (6: rr), Nw (2:21), NNO 
(5: 19), NTIM (2: 23), NID (6: II); 

in the Papyri, ma (AP 27: 6, 30: 14. 25, 31: 13, 32: 4), MA 
(ro: 5),? nwp (Ah: roz), 73a(Ah: 107), m3¥ (Ah: 149), MY (75 : 
8. 9. 11 dis. 13), MIM (t1:.9), AIM (Ah: 125), ANN (Ah: 106), 
mpn (Ah: 219), against xdnn (Ah: 131), xbv (41: 4, 82: 8); 

in Palmyrene, sia (Tar 1: 6. 11, 2c: 8), NOT (Tar. 2b: Io, 
2c: 15), NAT (Vog 98:4), NM (Tar 2b: 27, 2c: 17), NapnD® 
(Vog 17: 2,36b:1, NSI 136:5, RES 369: 3. 5, 1029: 6), 
naand (Tar 2c: 11.42. 50), N10 (NSI 138: 2 and several times), 
against mpnd (Vog 34: 1, NSI 142: 5, RES 257: 6, 810: 2, 
2142: 2). 

Elsewhere only isolated examples are found, as MainwD (NSI 
68: 6), from Cilicia. 

1 Note also, 993 with » in NSI 61: 10 (Zenj). This is usually taken as con- 
struct plural of 12 = son. This does not, however, give a very good meaning. 


On the other hand, the verb would give a very good parallel with ayy. 

2 So Sachau, but Cowley regards as a mistake for 17. 

3 Ct. NPD (= PND), with %, ‘in CIS ii. 499: 2 e¢ al. (S). The termina- 
tion ) is perhaps found also in Palmyrene in 13) Tar 1:13. (So NSI and 
NSE. But Wr6 p. 225, following Sachau, regards as Perfect.) 
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From the examination of the above fifteen points, it will appear 
that Biblical Aramaic employs both 7 and x in most cases, with 
a preference sometimes for the one, and sometimes for the other. 
The Targums normally have &, or, in the case of some of the 
forms of verbs with weak third radical, ‘, and have scarcely any 
forms with 7. It will be noted, however, that Palmyrene, though 
it has a decided preference for forms with x, still uses 7 in a 
number of cases, while Nabataean has still more forms with 7. 
Indeed, careful examination reveals the very close similarity 
throughout between Biblical Aramaic and Nabataean in this 
respect. The Papyri are also- very similar, though there is a 
stronger leaning towards n. This is more particularly the case in 
forms of verbs with weak third radical, where 7 is almost univer- 
sally used, save for verbs originally x”5. It is noteworthy that in 
the case of the demonstrative 85 or Nt, the N is found consistently 
from the very earliest inscriptions, save in the Palmyrene group, 
strangely enough, while for the emphatic termination of substan- 
tives, 8 predominates from the earliest times, 7 being found only 
in Biblical Aramaic, the Papyri and inscriptions from Nerab and 
Babylonia, and there less commonly than &. 

Montgomery attributes the inconsistencies in the use of final 7 
and 8 in Daniel to subsequent scribal confusion.' There would 
seem no reason, however, for this. Since we find similar in- 
consistencies in the usage of the Nabataean and Palmyrene 
inscriptions, which have not suffered from scribal transmission, 
we are not justified in assuming that those we find in Biblical 
Aramaic are due to that cause. It is more natural to suppose 
that they are original to the documents, and mark them as belong- 
ing to a time when the older distinctions were weakening. The 
present writer would be very cautious, however, in drawing any 
conclusions from this group of examples, relating to terminal 7 or 
N, as the use is so fluctuating throughout our texts. The balance 
of the evidence would suggest, however, that Biblical Aramaic 
belongs to a later stage of development than that of the Papyri, 


’ Dan. p. 18, 
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and would link it particularly closely with Nabataean. In almost 
every case the predominant use of Biblical Aramaic is in harmony 
with that of Nabataean, while in the case of verbs with weak third 
radical, the use of the Papyri is definitely different from that of 
Biblical Aramaic, and definitely of an earlier character, drawing 
a distinction between verbs originally x”5 and those originally "5 
and 15, which had been lost when our Biblical sections appeared. 


V 


Turning now to questions of Accidence, we may commence 
with an examination of the Pronouns and pronominal suffixes. 
On this matter Wilson does not present any statement of the 
evidence for the usage of the various dialects, but does state 
a conclusion which the evidence does not support. Before we 
discuss his statement, therefore, we may acquaint ourselves with 
the following facts, on which a judgement may be based :! 

(1) Biblical Aramaic alone has the form mmwN = hou. This 
stands regularly in the text, but the Massoretes uniformly alter 
to P28, as in the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan. The inscriptions 
of Zenjirli and Nerab employ the form nx, which is also found in 
the Aramaic of Assyria and of Asia Minor, e.g. NSI 61: 33? 
(Zenj), 64: 5, 65: 8 (Ner), AUA i.: 2. 1g. 21 (Ass), Guzneh: 2 
(Cilicia).? This form is used also in the Targum of Onkelos, 
The Papyri, in agreement with the Palmyrene inscriptions, have 
the form nox, e.g. AP 2: 16 and very often in EP, NSI 143: 
4.7(P). The Pronoun is not found in the remaining dialects 
under review. In Biblical Aramaic the text should certainly be 
pointed THN, and it preserves an older form than nos, 


* Only such facts as reveal differences between the dialects of possible signi- 
ficance are here noted. Thus, no mention is made of the first personal Pronoun, 
where, apart from two of the Zenjirli inscriptions, the same form is found 
throughout our texts. 

* So Montgomery and Torrey, Halévy, however, declares that NN jd 
= whoever thou art, is quite impossible, and reads ANN f }0, taking quite 
differently. (AS xvi. (1908), P- 435 f.) 
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(2) Biblical Aramaic has xin = he, while the Zenjirli inscrip- 
tions and the Palmyrene Tariff have nn, e.g. NSI 61 > 22. 30, 
62:11. 22, 63: 17. 18. 19 (Zenj), Tar 2c: 6(P). Other Palmy- 
rene inscriptions, together with the Nabataean inscriptions and 
the Papyri, have 17, e.g., AP 5: r and very often in EP, CIS ii. 
164: 3 and very often in N, Vog 8: 3, 36b: 1 (P). This form is 
found also beside xn in the Palmyrene Tariff, 2a: 6, 2c: 27. 
Biblical Aramaic here agrees with the later Aramaic of the Targums. 

(3) Biblical Aramaic has x'n = she, while the Papyri, together 
with the Nabataean inscriptions and the Palmyrene Tariff, have 
1, e.g. AP 5: 4, and several times in EP, CIS ii. 161 III: 3 (N), 
Tar 2c: 10 (P). The Pronoun is not found elsewhere in our texts. 
Here again, Biblical Aramaic is in agreement with the Targums. 

(4) Ezra and the Papyri have monwx = we, e.g., Ezr 4: 16, AP 
2: 9, and more than a score of times elsein EP. The Papyri have 
also the form jn twice,’ and this form is also found in the Tomb 
inscriptions in Egypt, viz., Gir? rr, AP 1: 2. 5. It is to be noted 
that this form is found in the earliest papyrus alone, and in the 
earlier Tomb inscriptions. In Ezra we find a further form §2m3N, 
and this is also found in Daniel, viz., Ezr 5: 11, Dn 3: 16. 17. 
This last form is found in the Targums. 

(5) Daniel employs the form nix = ye, in 2: 8, while the 
Papyri have the form onoN in AP 21: 4, 38: 5. 6. 8, 80: 8. The 
Targums here use the form }\nx.? 

(6) Ezra and the Papyri have \n = éhey, them, and this form 
is also found in Assyrian Aramaic,® e.g. Ezr 4: 10 and eight 
other times, AP 9: 7 and nearly a score of times else in EP, 
AUA i.: 4. 7 and eleven other times in this letter. Daniel uses 
the form 9M in 2: 34. 35, 3:22. The form of is found in 
AUA i,: 27 (Ass), AP 18:3 (EP), CIS ii. 203: 3, 210: 6 (N). 
Both Ezra and Daniel have also fx, in agreement with the 


1 Sachau and Ungnad read {MIN in AP 4: 5, but Cowley [NY]. 

2 We may note that in Montgomery’s Aramaic Incantation Texts we find 
the form }}NIN in 19: 13. Montgomery dates c, A.D, 600, 

8 Baumgartner incorrectly states (ZA W loc. cit., p. 104) that 10 is found 
in the Zenjirli and ZKR inscriptions. 
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Targums, viz., Ezr 5: 4, Dn 2: 44, 6: 25, 7: 17 Kt. Nabataean 
provides us with the further form 138 in NSI 94: 4. 5.’ 

(7) Biblical Aramaic, Nabataean, Palmyrene, and the Papyri, 
with rare exceptions,’ employ ‘m\~ in suffixes for the 3rd pers. masc. 
sing. to masc. plur. substantives, e.g., may Ezr 5: 11, Dn 2: 7, 
33 Ezr 6: 10, AP 40: 1 (EP), NSI 83: 3 (N), Eut® 160 (S), 
NSI 115: 5(P). This usage is in agreement with that of the 
Targums. The Zenjirli inscriptions have mn‘, e.g., my7 NSI 61: 
II, MN 61: 27. 28, TN 61: 27, 15’ 61: 29, DY 62: 9, while 
the only examples of the suffix we have from Nerab or Asia Minor 
have nv , viz. n9Pp NSI 65: 2 (Ner), ESE i, p. 70 t: 5 (Capp). 

(8) Biblical Aramaic and Nabataean have s)- for the suffix of 
of the rst pers. plur., e.g. sands: Dn 3:17, simarw Dn 3: 17, 
sonnan Ezr 5: 12, x2 Ezr 4:14, x»by Ezr 4: 12 snonn Ezr 
5: 11, SND NSI 81: 8(N). The Aramaic of Assyria, of the 
Papyri and of the Palmyrene inscriptions normally has }", e.g., }9 
CIS ii. 34: 8, AUA i. : 14 (Ass), JndN AP 7: 6, No AP 17:1, 
hw AP 30: 15, jnI3 AP 20: ro (EP), #90 NSI 126: 2, 128: 3 (P). 
There are, however, a few exceptions, where we find Nx in 
Egyptian Aramaic, as 82m AP 31: 15 (with which ct. nn in 
30: 16), s1079N CIS ii. 129: 1 (but meaning very doubtful). 

(9) Daniel has fia" in suffixes for the 2nd pers. masc. plur., 
in agreement with the Targums, e.g., ponds 2: 47, PInD See; 
PINT 2: 9, Pare” 3: 15. Ezra exceptionally has }\>-, viz., noodxw 
7: 21, but elsewhere has O°, as also do the Zenjirli inscriptions 
and the Papyri, e.g. ponds Ezr 7:17.18, 095 5: 3. 9, "22475 


‘ So NSI and NSE. But SAC tables as toy = yy. 

* In a few instances we find ‘M7, as ‘AY Dn 4:16, 5:6, NWN Ezr 6:3 
(text prob. corr.), MY Ezr 7:14, MY Ezr 6:11, 773 Vog 30 b: 3. 4 (P) 
with wh. ct. ‘722 in parallel text, 30 a: 3.4, ‘MIND APO 64 2 2m: 7 (EO). 
There are, further, a few cases of A), as AYN Vog 85 : 3 and several times in P, 
M2 Vog 80: 4 (P), or, as 193 Vog 8g: 2 (P), or A)", as M92 RES 2145: 3. 
In Sinaitic we find ‘93 CIS ii. 545: 3, ‘32 CIS ii. 536: 4, 92 CIS ii. 
536: 5 and 193 CIS ii. 1185. The form MN in Vog 86 (P), No. regards as 
a scribal error (vide ZDMG xxiv. p. 98). 

8 Sachau found the suffix in NINN of AP 24: 36, 37: 6, 68 No. 11 rev,, 
but Cowley separates, reading NI NID = city of No. 


‘ 
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panx NSI 61: 29 (Zenj); nsn2> AP 37. BT, DI 38: 9, DIN 
21: 9, DINII 20: 13, OW 20: 4. 7, Dw 25: 15 (EP). 

(10) Daniel and Palmyrene, again agreeing with the Targums, 
have jin in suffixes for the 3rd pers. masc. plur. Ezra sometimes 
has on, but elsewhere has jim~. Jer. 10: 11, the Zenjirli and 
Nabataean inscriptions and the Papyri all have on, which is also 
found in the inscription of ZKR and in the political letter of the 
time of Ashurbanipal. Thus we have, e.g. : 

in Ezra, onndx (5: 5), OWN (5: ro), OnNmew (5: 10), ody 
(7: 24) and pmo) (7: 17), AMD (4: 9), PANN (7: 17), Nny 
(5: 2), pmey (5: 3. 3); 

in Daniel, pnb> (2: 38, 7: 19°), nAwWN (3: 27), MD” (2: 44), 
nw (6: 25), pandana (3: 21), pnd (2: 35),2 pm (6: 3 Sés),° 
pnwra (7: 8),* jAYANN (7: 24) 5° 
_ in Jer. ro: 11, pind ;° ' 

in the Zenjirli inscriptions, ond (NSI 63: 18. 19); 

in the ZKR inscription, on! nana? (a: 9); 

in the Assyrian political letter, onn's (AUA i.: 6), on 
(tid. : 9) ; 

in Egyptian Aramaic, an‘nax (Gir' 12: 3), omyda (12: 1), 
pmdy (9: 4), pa (AP Ah: 124), DINWDI (30: 13)%, OIA (13: 14), 
pans (17: 7), aannany (Ah: 116), nam (17: 7), pAnD Ip (71: 3); 
and possibly® jd (34:7, 37:14), IN (34:6, 82:11), jn 
(16: 4); 

in Nabataean, anpy (NSI 95: 2), onwa: (CIS ii. 200: 2),"° 


1 The Kr here has pnd, fem. 

2 In 7: 21 written defectively. 

3 Elsewhere Kr always has }°71319, fem. (2 : 33 42s. 41 dzs. 42 075). 

4 Kr has }'"3'2, fem. 5 Written defectively. 

6 Written Alene. Normally we find vowel letter written with } alone, where 
it almost always appears. 

7 Sf. here written separately. 

8 The sf. is written Z/exe in the Papyri only here and in AP 31: 8. 16, 
Beh : 38, p. 265 t: 2 dzs. 

® Sachau regarded these forms as fem., but Cowley thinks the fem. does not 
occur in these texts (cf. note on p. 128). In his note on 16: 4, however, 
Cowley appears to regard {77319 as fem. 

10 In NSI 80: 2 the context shows that the suffixes in DAWDI and DAINSN 
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nid» (200: 2)}, DAMN (222: 2), O79 (158: 4), OMANI (NSI 87: 2), 
nnn’ (RES rroz2: 5); 

in Palmyrene, nmbo (NSI 117: 2),? MaN® (136: 7), PAP 
(r10: 5),! }I9 (136: g),° AYN (136: 8),° pANAN (Tro: 1), mde 
(rro0: 4),° pn (131: 4). 

Wilson deals at some length with this and the preceding 
point,? though he omits to inform his readers that while the 
Papyri agree with one of the usages of Ezra, they disagree with 
Daniel. He suggests that the }~ does not really belong to Western 
Aramaic, but was borrowed from Babylonian, Daniel borrowing it 
regularly, and Ezra more sparingly. He does not suggest how it 
came into Palmyrene, and is more concerned that we should know 
that Samaritan still uses p~ alongside }- than that we should ask why 
the Targums have}. He draws our attention to the fact that late 
Eastern Aramaic, i.e., Syriac, Mandaean, and the Talmud, has }-, 
as well as Palmyrene. That it is found in both East and West in 
later times would not so much suggest that it was of Eastern 
origin, as that it was of /a¢er origin. Its earliest known occurrence, 
apart from Biblical Aramaic, is in Palmyrene—in the West, that 
is—and in the absence of any indication that it was due to’ Baby- 
lonian influence there, either directly, or through the influence of 
Daniel and Ezra, we should naturally conclude that this usage 
more probably developed in the West. That Ezra uses it some- 
times only, while Daniel uses it regularly, is in perfect harmony 
with that conclusion, if Daniel is a Palestinian production, of later 
origin than Ezra, while we should expect to find it in the Targums. 
The early Zenjirli inscriptions have n-, the Papyri have o>, and, 
are fem. It would appear, therefore, that in Nabataean the same sf. was used 


for both genders. 


1 Written 9751 in CIS ii, 203: 2. 

? Written defectively sometimes, as in Vog 92: 3. 
$ Written defectively. 

4 Written defectively in NSI 142: 2. 

5 Sometimes written defectively, as in NSI 135: 7. 
6 Written defectively in NSI 135: 6. 

7 Sometimes written defectively, as in NSI 111: 2. 
8 Written defectively in NSE Plate xlii, 10: 3. 

® Lot. Ctt., ps 270 f. 
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still more significant, the Assyrian Aramaic of the time of 
Ashurbanipal also has o>. All of this is in full accord with that 
conclusion. Nor is it in any way more surprising that the }7 
should later spread also to the East, until it became the almost 
universal Aramaic form, than that it should have spread from the 
East to the West. The only surprising element is that Nabataean 
still has o-. Wilson himself, however, draws our attention 
to the fact that even when }~ was universally used elsewhere, 
in both East and West, Samaritan for some reason still retained 
beside }-, and we are therefore the less surprised to find that 
at an earlier date Nabataean should not have employed the }-. 

The evidence is once more, therefore, highly inconvenient for 
the traditional theory which Wilson champions. We have positive 
evidence that the usage in the East a century before the alleged 
date of the book of Daniel was bn, while in the book of Ezra we 
find that in what purports to be a royal letter from the East, 
dispatched a century after the date of Daniel, n= and }~ stand side 
by side. Yet the book of Daniel consistently uses }~. It is much 
more natural to suppose that }7 first took its rise in Palestinian 
Aramaic, not earlier than the fourth century B.c., and that the 
Aramaic portions of Ezra, where it appears irregularly, are the 
earliest writings now extant in which it appears.’ By the time 
when the Aramaic sections of the book of Daniel were written, 
the j= had completely displaced the om in Palestinian Aramaic. 
By the beginning of the Christian era, the }- had penetrated 
to the neighbouring Palmyrenes, though the Nabataeans still 
followed the older orthography. At a still later date we find that 
the newer usage had spread yet farther, and become the ordinary 
usage in both East and West. 

(11) Ezra employs 11 = this (e. g., 5: 16), while the Papyri and 
Cappadocian Aramaic have 4} (e. g., AP 30:6, ESE i. p. 67t: 7). 
Daniel has the form {27 (2 : 31), and the Papyri, alongside 4}, 
have also the form not (e.g., AP 9: 2, and twice else). For the 

1 If Cowley rightly finds one or two instances of {7 in the Papyri, we should 


need to say ‘not earlier than the latter part of the fifth century’; but an 
origin in the West would still be indicated. 
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feminine, Ezra has 71 (e. g., 4: 13), and the Papyri Jt (e.g., AP 
5: 4), (AP 1: 4, and twice else), x27 (AP 14: 6) and ‘35 
(AP 14:9). The form 7? is found in the inscription from India 
(Tax: 7).! Daniel has the form {37, as in the masculine (7 : 20. 21). 
The forms we find in the Targums are 12" (masc.) and 77 (fem.). 

(12) Biblical Aramaic, the Papyri, and Nabataean inscriptions 
have bx = these (e.g., Ezr 4: 21, Dn 3: 12, AP 16: 4 (EP), 
NPF 90: 1 (N)), while the Papyri have also ‘35x once 
(AP 14: 8).2 The Targumic form is here pox. 

(13) Biblical Aramaic, Nabataean, and Palmyrene all use the 
demonstrative 131 = ¢his, which is also found once in the Papyri. 
Elsewhere the Papyri have 73}, and this occurs too in the ZKR 
inscription and those from Zenjirli, Nerab, Arabia, India, and 
Asia Minor. The form 7st is found also once in an early 
Nabataean inscription.’ 

(14) Daniel and Nabataean, in agreement with the Targums, 
have 83 = ¢his (fem.). Palmyrene normally has 17, but twice has 
N43, while Nt is found in the Aramaic of Zenjirli, Nerab, Arabia, 
Assyria, and of the Papyri.* 

(15) Daniel and Palmyrene employ ire = these (e.g., Dn 2: 44, 
6:7, NSI rro: 1), and this form is found also in Persia (CIS ii. 
111: 5), while Daniel has also pox (2:\40, 62.3, 97 029) 7 7Eee 
form 5x is found in the inscription of ZKR (a: g. 16, b: 8), and 
possibly in one of the Zenjirli inscriptions (NSI 61: 29?), while 
nbw appears in Jer ro: 11, Ezra and Assyrian, Cappadocian and 
Nabataean inscriptions, together with the Papyri(e. g., Ezr 5: 15,° 
AUA i. : 12.:13° (Ass), ESE i. p. 323 A:.4 (Capp), NSI 
94: 3(N), AP 2:13(EP)). The form 15x is found on an ostra- 
kon from Elephantine (NSI 74 A: 2. 5).’ 


1 So Cowley. 

2 Cowley reads 95x in AP 14: 6, 13: 6, but in neither case is the final letter 
now visible. 

8 For all these forms references are given above in illustration of the usage, 
and they are not, therefore, repeated here. 

* For these forms again illustrative references have already been given. 

5 The Kr here has by. ® So Lidz. But Baneth quite differently. 

7 SAC tables this form too for NSI 94: 4. 5, where, however, NSE and NSI 
read JN. 
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(16) Biblical Aramaic, Nabataean and Palmyrene, again agree- 
ing with the Targums, have the relative pronoun ‘, while the 
inscription of ZKR, and those of Zenjirli, Nerab, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Arabia, Egypt, and Asia Minor, together with the Papyri, 
have .' It should also be noted that the relative w is found at 
Nerab (NSI 64: 1, 65: 1), while Torrey regards wx in the ZKR 
inscription (a: 2) as the relative.” A further form ‘t% appears in 
Assyrian Aramaic (AUAi. : 14 zs).° 
- Deferring for a moment the consideration of the eleventh of 
these points, it will be instructive to examine more closely the 
differences which the remaining points reveal between Biblical 
Aramaic and some other groups of inscriptions and the Papyri. 
Thus we find that the Zeirii inscriptions provide us with 
instances in but nine of these cases. In each of these nine 
cases the usage of the Zenjirli inscriptions is different from that 
of the book of Daniel. In two cases the Zenjirli usage is 
paralleled by an alternative usage in the book of Ezra, and in 
a third case the difference from the form used in Ezra is but 
slight, and is perhaps merely a case of defective writing (? oy = 
bry = nk), Thus we have: 


Lengirlt Ezra Daniel 

ns nnas 

x Nun 

nn m- 
n>" no- and pio" non 
one pn- and }in- ya" 
Phi nt 

Nt N17 
bs nbs bs 

als aa 


1 References are given above in illustration, together with the rare exceptions 
to this usage. ; 

2 Vide JAOS xxxv. p. 357. Others, however, read UN = man. 

3 So Lidz., who also finds the relative in the Panammu inscription (NSI 
62: 2), where he reads MIN, which he here compares. Cooke, however, there 
reads nx, and treats as a noun (cf. NSI p. 175). 
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The inscriptions from erad provide examples of but five of 
these usages. In not a single one of these is the usage of Nerab 
in agreement with that of Biblical Aramaic. Thus we find: 


Nerab Biblical Aramaic 
nN ngs 
nm my 
nt nt 
Nv 7 
w and a 


The inscriptions from Assyria and Babylonia illustrate the 
usage on seven of the points above enumerated. In every one 
their usage is different from that of Daniel, but in three the usage 
may be paralleled in Ezra. Thus we have: 


Assyria and Babylonia Ezra Daniel 
ns nos 
on and in wn yon 
e NO 
on- pnm and jinn pan 
Nv NT 
nbw nbs bs 
"NS and Ty 


The /apyri differ from the book of Zzva on six of these 
points, and agree with Ezra on seven points. In four of these 
seven, however, Ezra also has forms differing from those of the 
Papyri. The agreements are: 


Papyri Esra 
NIN and 7ININ Mm and NInIN 
on and yn wn and puN. 
ae 
n> p>" and ja" 
sh lee pram and jinn 
bx 
nb 


1 The possible exceptions to this usage, noted above, are so few in propor- 
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while the disagreements are: 


nos AMIN 
oa in 
ana Nn 
- x7 
mor? m4 


bt 4 
When we compare the usage of the Papyr7 with that of the 
book of Daniel, however, we find that, apart from the rare 
instances we have noted where the Papyri have 5 in the demon- 
strative and relative pronouns, and the rare and not very sure 
instances of the suffix }m7 for the 3rd pers. masc. plur., the usage 
of Daniel differs from that of the Papyri on no less than thirteen 
of the fifteen points at present under examination, and agrees in 

two points only. These two points of agreement are: 


Papyri Daniel 
ma 
bx 
while the points of disagreement are: 
ns nmnis 
ata) ola 
7 N17 
M98 and 7ININ NININ 
DnIN NnIN 
pn and qn jon and px 
Fi Ss 
n>" nO7 
on yn 
my mt 
NT NT 
nbs tows 
mf a 


tion to the numerous examples of this regular usage that they are omitted here, 
especially as their inclusion would in no way affect the argument. 

1 The rare and numerically insignificant exceptions to these usages have been 
noted above. 
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Comparing now the usage of the Vadataean inscriptions with 
that of the book of Zzva, we find material for comparison on ten 
only of these points. On three only is there disagreement 
between them, but on one other point we-find forms in Ezra 
differing from those of Nabataean, as well as forms agreeing with 
the Nabataean usage. Thus, apart from the differences : 


Nabataean Ezra 
ata] Sv 
7 N77 
pn and 18 yon and fx 


we find the following agreements : 


mm 
NOT 
on- on- and inn 
bx 
m3 
nbs 
“ 


Daniel, on the other hand, differs from Maéataean in five of 
these points, and agrees in six points. Thus we have: 


Nabataean Daniel 
wm xin 
7 Nn 

dn and 33s fon and jx 
pn- par 
nbs aN 


and the following agreements : 
Kah es 
N° 
>>s 
mt 
NT 
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Passing to Palmyrene, we find material for comparison with 
£zra on nine points only, and in the case of five of these the 
usages differ, while in one of the remaining cases Ezra has forms 


agreeing with, and differing from, those of Palmyrene. Thus we 
find : 


Palmyrene Ezra 
nis mas 
Nn and 1 Nin 
an) N45 
e N° 
ios nds 
and the following agreements : 
ma 
par faz and on- 
nt 
4 


The book of Danie/, however, while showing five points of 
disagreement with Pa/myrene, has five points of complete agree- 
ment. The points of disagreement are: 


Palmyrene Daniel 
nN ANN 
Nn and 34 Shu 
7 Nn 
- Ns 
nt NT 


while the points of agreement are: 
sah 

pan 

mt 

toss 

"% 


It should also be noted that Danie/ agrees with the later usage 
of the Zargums in every respect, save in the use of ANN, |NIN, 
jon, and 75, while in the case of one of these we find in Daniel 
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the Targumic 18 alongside jn. Moreover, Ezra differs from 
the Zargums in the use of AMIN, 73MIN, WT, BS", BN, m5, and 
nbx. In Ezra again, however, we find the Targumic forms 
NOMIK, PIN, }197, and pin alongside mands, 197, O3, and pn”. 

We may now turn to examine the statement of R. D. Wilson, 
above referred to, for which, however, he does not furnish any 
evidence. He says,? ‘With regard to the Pronouns of Daniel, 
it may be said, that with the exception that ds is written with 
Dolath instead of with Zayin, they agree more closely in writing, 
form, and inflection with those of the old Aramaic dialects found 
in the Papyri and in the inscriptions of Syria than they do with 
those of the later inscriptions and Targums, or with those of the 
Syriac, Mandean and Samaritan documents.’ This surprising 
statement is at direct variance with the facts, as may be seen by 
a glance at the above tables of differences. More disagreements 
can be established between Daniel and the Papyri than between 
Daniel and any other group of texts, nor are these offset by many 
points of agreement, while, on the contrary, more agreements and 
fewer disagreements can be established between Daniel and the 
Targums than between Daniel and any of the early Aramaic 
dialects represented in the Papyri and inscriptions. Even when 
the points excluded by Wilson, which involve only the interchange 
of t and 4, are eliminated, and to Daniel’s disagreements with 
the Targums is added the first personal Pronoun singular— 
which does not appear amongst the above tabulated points, 
since AN is found throughout the whole literature of Early 
Aramaic, where examples are preserved, save in two of the 
Zenjirli inscriptions—the case is still unaltered. Nor is it 
affected, if Daniel’s use of 33, which will be considered below, 
be added, since that usage is equally unparalleled in the Papyri. 

On the other hand, while on several points no examples have 
been preserved in Nabataean and Palmyrene, and the argument 
from silence would be precarious, fewer disagreements can be 
demonstrated between Daniel and Palmyrene than between Daniel 


£ Lot, ctt., p. 284. 
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and the Papyri, and similarly, too, with Daniel and Nabataean. 
Further, of the five differences between Daniel and Palmyrene, of 
which we have evidence, two are cases where the usage of Daniel 
is supported by the Nabataean inscriptions, while of the five dif- 
ferences which can be established between Daniel and Nabataean, 
two are cases where the usage of Daniel is the same as that of 
Palmyrene. In only four particulars, therefore, can Daniel’s 
variance with either Nabataean or Palmyrene not be paralleled 
from the other, viz., in the use of AMIN, NIN, NN, and pin or fN, 
while in two of these cases the usage of Daniel is the same as 
that of the Targums, and in a third one of the alternatives is 
Targumic. We are left, therefore, with won and AnN alone, 
where a difference between Daniel and either Nabataean or 
Palmyrene is not paralleled either by the other or by the Targums, 
and in the case of mn3& the usage of the Nabataeans is not pre- 
served for us, while in the case of jon, the form is equally un- 
paralleled in any of the early inscriptions. 

Again, of Daniel’s differences from the Targums, the use of 738 
and 735 is paralleled in the Nabataean inscriptions, and we are 
therefore able positively to demonstrate that every usage of Daniel 
in connexion with the Pronouns is attested at least as late as the 
Nabataean inscriptions, with the exception of ANIX, }\NIN,* jn, 
and }37, and in the absence of any evidence as to what forms the 
Nabataeans employed for three of these, we are not able to prove 
that these three also did not survive until the same age. 

The plain facts, therefore, are that the differences between 
Biblical Aramaic and the earlier inscriptions and the Papyri are 
notably gieater than the differences between Biblical Aramaic and 
the later inscriptions and the Targums. Ezra would seem to stand 
distinctly nearer to the Papyri than does Daniel, while, on the 
other hand, Daniel is nearer to Palmyrene than is Ezra, though 
both have several differences here. The close agreement with 
Targumic usage, however, robs these differences from Palmyrene 
of much of their significance, as we have seen. The evidence, 

1 This is attested much later than Nabataean, though not in our texts or in 
the Targums. See above, p. 51 #. 
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therefore, viewed as a whole, would very strongly suggest that 
Biblical Aramaic is later than that of the Papyri, and Daniel 
somewhat later than Ezra, while the differences from Palmyrene 
and resemblances to the Targums would suggest a definitely 
Palestinian origin for Biblical Aramaic. 

Returning now to the consideration of (11), we find that Ezra 
is here very close to the Targums, while Daniel stands quite alone. 
Save for the substitution of t for 3, the Papyri have the forms of 
Ezra, together with others peculiar to themselves. It may be 
further noted that the whole group of forms is peculiar to Jewish 
Aramaic, so far as our evidence goes, save for a single occurrence 
of qt in Cappadocia, and a probable one in India. In the very 
limited state of our testimony, however, we should not be justified 
in concluding that it was not found in the other dialects. The 
forms found in the Papyri are particularly interesting. The forms 
‘31 and °55, and, in the plural, ‘95x, seem to have been used in 
addressing a woman, and the termination would seem therefore 
to have been originally inflectional.’ If this is so, we should 
incline to suppose from the evidence available that the forms in 
the Papyri were the earliest, since they include these inflected 
forms, while elsewhere we find only the stereotyped forms to which 
they gave way. 

Before leaving the Pronouns we may note one further point, 
since R. D. Wilson gives a somewhat misleading statement on it, 
with the professed object of enabling his readers to form a judge- 
ment for themselves.? In adding pronominal suffixes to verbal 
forms, Biblical Aramaic always, save in two cases of Jussive, and 
the Papyri generally, insert 3 exergicum with the Imperfect, while 
the Zenjirli and Nerab inscriptions, save in the one instance 


1 Cowley so treats it, rendering ‘this of thine’ (cf. notes on AP 1: 4, 8:8 
and 14:6). So GVG i. p. 322 v. 8. Barth, however, treats the final ' as 
demonstrative (vide PB p. 91). Brockelmann leaves open the further question 
whether the termination in D3} was not originally that of the 2nd pers. plur., 
but Cowley decides in favour of a demonstrative element (cf. note on AP g: 2), 
while G. R. Driver would connect it with Ass. amm = that, and the of jat 
with Ass. annd = this (vide JTS xxv. (1923-4), p. 297). 

SPCC. Cit. ps AGT. 
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mownad (NSI 61: 31), employ forms without the 3, as also does 
the inscription of ZKR of Hamath. Palmyrene provides examples 
with 9 and without (n25»>° Tar 2b: 23, nna’ NSI 145: 6). In 
the case of the other groups of inscriptions, we have no data on 
which to base a judgement. Wilson states that ‘there are no 
examples of it (i.e. 3 exergicum), in Nabataean’. This is perfectly 
true, but in order to avoid giving a wrong impression he should 
have added that neither are there any examples preserved in 
Nabataean without the, Even if there were, however, they 
would be of scant significance, for in view of the fact that the 
forms with 3 exergicum are the common ones in the Aramaic of 
the Targums, the similarity of usage in Biblical Aramaic and the 
Papyri is robbed of all importance. 


VI 


Apart from the questions dealt with above, in Section IV, in 
connexion with Terminal 7 or &, there are few points of special 
significance or interest arising from the inflection of substantives. 
We may, however, note the following points : 

(1) Biblical Aramaic agrees with Nabataean, Sinaitic, Palmyrene, 
and the Targums, in forming the masc. plur. absolute in }-. 
There are a few exceptions, however, }~ being occasionally found 
(e.g., jodw Dn 4: 23, pat CIS ii. 812: 1, rg: 1 (S), 19 Vog 
71: 1 (P), j>8 (?= jnbx) NSI 139: 6 (P)), while in Biblical 
Aramaic o'" is thrice found, twice in Daniel and once in Ezra 
(abn Ezr 4: 13, nabs Dn 7: 10 Kt, owIX Dn 4: 14). On the 
other hand, in the Aramaic of Nerab, Assyria, and Arabia }7 is 
normal, as also in Egyptian Aramaic, where }'~ is exceptional 
(e.g., propd AP 26: 16, pn 26: To. 14, PMO'¥ 30: 15. 20, pI 
20.46, POS) 30: 16, f*Pay go: 20, PDN go: 22, [DIP go: 25, 
praia 30: 28, poo 37:9, $245: 3). The Zenjirli inscriptions 
display two usages, ‘~ being found in the Hadad and Panammu 
inscriptions, and }~ in the inscription of Bar-RKB. 


(2) In the masc. plur. construct, Palmyrene alone has forms 
3521 K 
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in N7 (e.g., NII Vog 21, 63: 2, 64, 100: 3 ef a/., NIN 80: 4, 84: 3, 
90:6, xIay NSI 126: 4), though more commonly it has forms 
in '-, which alone are found elsewhere. 

(3) In the masc. plur. emphatic, Palmyrene alone has forms 
in N*, as distinct from nN" (e.g.. Nan NSI 113: 3, Tari: 7, 
2c: 16, 89) NSI 130: 1, Nayp Tar 2c:3). Forms with x~ 
are more common in Palmyrene, however, and are regularly found 
elsewhere." 

There is little here that is specially noteworthy. In (2) and (3), 
it will be seen that Biblical Aramaic is differentiated from 
Palmyrene in not exhibiting any of the forms in &~, but as these 
are the less common forms in Palmyrene, and as Biblical Aramaic 
agrees with the universal usage in the rest of our texts, including 
the Nabataean, we find here scant help for the grouping. 

As to the first point, however, a little notice is called for, in 
view of R. D. Wilson’s adducing? variations between O= and }@ in 
the formation of the masculine plural along with the question of 
the pronominal suffixes for the znd and 3rd persons plural, though 
the two questions are wholly separate, and there is really nothing 
in common between them. It will be seen that the }7 is universally 
found for the plural termination of nouns, save in the isolated 
instances in Biblical Aramaic, and in two of the Zenjirli inscriptions, 
where, however, not o- but '- appears. No conclusion whatever, 
therefore, could be based on the use of the j=. It may be noted, 
however, that the }" is preceded by ‘ in certain groups, and not in 
others, and that in this respect Biblical Aramaic agrees with the 
usage of the Nabataean, Sinaitic, and Palmyrene inscriptions, and 
also with the Targums, the exceptions being very rare, while the 
Aramaic of Nerab, Assyria, Arabia, and Egypt disagrees. More- 
over, while there are several examples in the Papyri which 
exceptionally agree with the usage of Biblical Aramaic, they are 
almost all found in the later documents of the collection. Hence, 
so far from an early origin, or a Babylonian origin, being supported 


* Save for very isolated exceptions, as MW Ezr 4: 16, masp NSI 74 B: 7 
(EO), DN NSTI 75: 4 (Carp stele, where Driver so takes (cf. DrS p: xli.), but 
not NSI or NSE), 
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by this usage, as Wilson suggests, what slight indications of 
difference in writing we find, point us rather to the neighbourhood 
of Palestine, and to a later age, for affinities. 


VII 


An examination of all the Adverbs occurring in Biblical Aramaic, 
the Papyri and the Inscriptions, reveals a number of words which 
are only used in Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri, or in early 
inscriptions. Thus: 

(t) mya is found only in Ezra and Egyptian Aramaic (Ezr 
A: 10. 11, 7: 12, AP 4: 6, 37: 2 (EP), S-C Ma: 1, b: 1 (EO)), 
and ny> only in Ezra, the Papyri and Assyrian Aramaic (Ezr 4: 17, 
AP 17: 2 and many times in EP, AUA i.: 20 (Ass)). 

(2) Ny is found only in Daniel, the Zenjirli inscriptions, and 
the Papyri? (Dn 4: 28, AP 34: 7 (EP), and written defectively, 
sy, NSI 61: 17 (Zenj), AP 28: 13, 34: 7 (EP)). 

(3) pax is found only in Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri 
(e.g.. Ezr 4:9, Dn 2: 15, and often, AP 14: 4 and often). In 
the Zenjirli inscriptions we find 1x (NSI 61: 7, 62:9), which 
may, perhaps, = //en, and in the political letter of the time of 
Ashurbanipal, ‘tx (line 6), which Lidzbarski regards as also 
= then.” 

(4) mand (= /ogether = 9 plus Mn) is found only in Daniel and 
the Papyri (Dn 2: 35, AP 28: 3). 

(5) non is found only in Ezra and Egyptian Aramaic (Ears 07, 
6: 1. 6. 12; Gir 3: 8, 5: 6, 8: 6, CIS ii. r4r: 2,° AP 5: 4 and 
often). We also find jon on an ostrakon from Elephantine (APO 
65 3 inm: 2), and oy at Zenjirli (NSI 61: 8). 

(6) }2 is found only in Biblical Aramaic, Egyptian, and 
Cappadocian Aramaic (Ezr 5: 3, 6: 2, Dn 2: 24 e¢ a, NSI71: 3 

1 Littmann finds it also in Nabataean, in Litt 100, where he reads J}. Lidz., 


however, reads T}'M} (ESE ii. p. 257), following Littmann’s earlier reading. 


2 Vide AUA, p. 11. 
8 This may possibly = ¢here, but more probable is the suggestion that it = 


Syr poss =ever. (Cf. NSI p. 206.) 
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(Egy), AP 21: 4 and often in EP, ESE i. p. 67 t: 3, 323 A: 2 
(Capp) ). 

(7) 5s (prohibitive) is found only in Daniel, the ZKR and 
Zenjirli inscriptions, together with the Assyrian political letter and 
the Papyri (Dn 2: 24, 4: 16, 5: 10, NSI 61: 22. 23 dés. 29 (Zenj), 
ESE iii. p. 3a: 13 (ZKR), AUA i.: 17 (Ass), AP 42: 7 and 
often in EP), 

(8) md (= why ?) is found only in Ezra, the Assyrian political 
letter, and the Papyri (Ezr 4: 22, 7: 23, AUA i.: 20 (Ass), AP 
Ah: 36. 119. 126, 201 (EP)). 

On the other hand, in but one case do we find any difference 
between Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri that calls for remark, 
viz. : 

(9) mn (= a second time), in Daniel (2:7), as against ‘nan 
in the Papyri(AP Beh: 1). 

On examination, however, much of this evidence is less 
impressive than at first appears. To take first the point of 
difference between Daniel and the Papyri, we find that Daniel 
here agrees in form with the Targums, while Palmyrene has the 
form x’nan (NSI 122: 2), which agrees with the Syriac LLY. 
The form ‘nxn, found in the Papyri, is apparently different from 
both, though approximating the Palmyrene form, with which 
Sachau compares it. Lidzbarski, however, reads! the following 
word differently from Sachau—svan instead of sybas—and then 
takes ‘nn as the ordinary Construct, adducing a Minaean 
parallel in support of his reading. Cowley? follows Lidzbarski, 
and brings additional support in the Biblical use of oxSa4 in 
Ex. 23:14 and elsewhere. The single difference between 
Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri in this group cannot, therefore, 
be sustained. 

As for the agreements, we may note that some are also shared 
with the Targums. Thus, 7)y is found in the Targum of 
Onkelos,® while NIn3, which differs but in the substitution of 


1 ESE iii. p. 258. 4 Ch AP p. anof. 
° S-C p. 20, notes }) as a Hebraism, and Leyy©"W omits, It is found, how- 
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terminal & for M—a point already discussed above—and }5 are 
also Targumic. Moreover, n3y3 and ny3 are found only in 
letters, and may have been peculiar to epistolary style. As we 
have no letters preserved in any of the other groups of our texts, 
this may account for their presence in Ezra, the Papyri and an 
early Assyrian text, and their absence elsewhere. It may be noted, 
too, that the masculine form, }y2, which was not confined to epis- 
tolary style, is found in Daniel, Ezra, the Papyri, and theTargums. 
Moreover, while mn is found in Ezra and Egyptian Aramaic, 
as against jn in the Targums, we may note that the Targumic 
form is also already found on an ostrakon from Elephantine. 
Again, nod occurs in Ezra, the Papyri, and an early Assyrian text, 
but its use in Ezra, where it virtually means /es7, is closely con- 
nected with the use of Nod in Palmyrene (NSI 145: 7), where 
it is prohibitive, and still more closely with the Targumic yoo, 
while in Ezra 7: 23 the form nnd approximates very closely 
indeed to the Targumic form. 

Once more, }&, which occurs in both Daniel and Ezra, as 
well as in the Papyri, differs but in writing from the Targumic 
pwn and Syriac ere. It is noteworthy as being a reversal of 
the common tendency of the Targums to replace 7 of the older 
dialects by x. In that change we have seen that, so far as 
terminations are concerned, Biblical Aramaic sometimes agrees 
with the older usage and sometimes with the later, and it can 
therefore occasion no surprise that here the agreement should 
be with the older, especially seeing that the Papyri here, contrary 
to their normal practice, have already taken the step of substi- 
tuting 4 for t, so that what we have here is an intermediate form 
between that of the Zenjirli inscriptions, 1%, or that of the Assyrian 
political letter, *&, and the Targumic form. 

We are left, therefore, with only the prohibitive by. Here 
the only testimony we have as to its use, apart from Biblical 
Aramaic, is early, and it appears in more than one dialect of 
Early Aramaic. 


ever, in Onkelos and Jonathan. Cf. Dal4@ p. 213, where some instances from 
Onkelos are given. 
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Of the five usages, then, which Daniel shares with the Papyri, 
but which are not represented in the later Nabataean and 
Palmyrene inscriptions, two, viz. \y and }3 are found in the 
Targums, while a third, Mn, is almost identical with Targumic 
usage. Of the remaining cases, }1N is a form intermediate 
between the early t¥ and ‘ty, on the one hand, and Targumic 
wn on the other, leaving only the prohibitive bx. Of the six 
usages which Ezra has in common with the Papyri, but which 
are not found in the later Old Aramaic extra-Biblical sources, 
}2 is found in the Targums, while “nn, both in form and use, is 
very close to the Targumic xb, and /"I8 is an intermediate form, 
leaving noy> and nys, mon and 5x. 

While, then, the agreement of Biblical Aramaic with the Papyri 
in the matter of Adverbs may be considerably discounted, it yet 
remains true that Biblical Aramaic is in closer accord with the 
Papyri in this respect than with any other Aramaic dialect we 
know. It must be remembered, however, that the special 
character of most of the Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions 
may account for our not finding some of these adverbs repre- 
sented in those dialects. In almost every case, while the words 
above enumerated are not found, neither are any others found 
to serve the same use, and it would be more than precarious to 
argue that the dialects did not contain any of these words. It 
should be remembered that even the first personal Pronoun 
does not appear in the Palmyrene inscriptions—a fact which 
should make us very cautious of arguing from silence. Usages 
which we know to have held at the time of the writing of the 
Papyri, and which we know to have become obsolete by the time 
of the writing of the Targums, may have become obsolete at 
almost any time between those dates, and in the absence of any 
evidence of Nabataean and Palmyrene usage on these points, we 
could not more closely define the limits. It is curious to note 
that the similarity of usage is distinctly more marked between the 
book of Ezra and the Papyri than in the case of the book of 
Daniel. Little independent weight could be attached to this, 
but it is interesting to observe that, slight as it is, so far as it 
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goes it once more points to a date for the Aramaic of Daniel 
somewhat subsequent to that of the Aramaic of Ezra. 


VIII 


From the study of the Prepositions and Conjunctions that 
are found in the texts we are studying, we can glean but little 
that is of importance for their comparison. Apart from the case 
of 1125 "4, which has been referred to above in discussing mn, 
the following are the principal points of interest that arise: 

(1) md is used only in Ezra, a Cappadocian inscription and 
the Papyri (Ezr 4: 12, ESE i. p. ot: 1. 3 (Capp), AP 17: 7! 
(EP)). 

(2) Daniel uses the form minn? (7: 27), which is also found in 
Jer 10: 11, as against the form nnn, which is found in the 
Papyri (AP 26: 12). 

(3) Daniel and the Palmyrene inscriptions have the form “n 
(Dn 2:39, Tar 2b: 45 (P), ESE ii. p. 271 B: 2, 274 D: 6, 
282 K: 3 (P)), while Daniel has also the form ‘inx2 (F627). 
The Zenjirli inscriptions have ws (NSI 61: 27 der. 32). 

(4) 1 noas 5y is found only in Daniel (2: 30, 4: 14°), and 
+ 129 dy only in the Papyri (AP Ah: 202). 

(5) The following non-Targumic forms are also found in 
Biblical Aramaic: jn5 (= but, except, Ezr 5: 12, Dn 2: 11. 30, 
3: 28, 6: 6. 8), jn (=¥, in Ezr 4: 13 ef al, Dn 2: 6 ef ad.) and 
3 NT (= “ike as, in Dn 2: 43), in addition to the Hebraism 1) 
(Dn 6: 11), which is paralleled neither in the Targums nor in 
the Papyri or inscriptions, and }a3, which has no parallel in the 
Papyri or inscriptions, but is met with in the Jerusalem Targum 
and in Galilean Aramaic, and appears in the text of Dn 7: 15, as 
emended by many editors (735 j'13 for 7393 833). 


1 This is the only occurrence of mS in the Papyri, and Cowley is very 
doubtful of it here. See note in AP, ad Joc. 

2 With sf. written defectively, ‘AINMN, Dn 4: g. 18. 

3 So we should probably read. MT has 3 N35 “4. 
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Leaving out of account 14) and a3, since in the case of neither 
do we find any affinities within the texts of the inscriptions and 
Papyri that would serve as a basis of comparison, we note that 
n> and ninn are found in the Targums, while ind, though not 
found in the Targums, appears not only in Biblical Aramaic 
and the Papyri(AP 8: r1, 9: 6 and often), but also in Nabataean 
(NSI 79:8, 88:3, 94:5). Further, jn is found not only in 
Biblical Aramaic, but also in the Zenjirli, Nerab, Nabataean and 
Palmyrene inscriptions (NSI 61: 29 (Zenj), 64: 11 (Ner), 90: 5, 
CIS ii. 224: 8(N), Tar 2a: 5, 2c: 19. 46. 47 (P)), as well as in the 
Papyri (AP 5: 7 and very often). The Targumic forms are OX 
and }s, with the latter of which we may compare |X, which 
stands in Palmyrene, (Tar 2c: 50).! In combination with the 
negative, Daniel has Nb jn (2: 5, 3: 15. 18), which approximates 
to the form son, found in the Papyri (AP 37: 8, Ah: 35. 81). 
It should here be noted, however, that an Egyptian ostrakon 
already has the assimilated form nbs? (CIS ii. 139 B: 4), which 
closely approximates to the form xbx, found in Palmyrene (Tar 
2C: 50), and in the Targums. 

Again, though the Targums have not the conjunction "5 Nf, 
they have the prepositional combination 5 Nn, and the conjunc- 
tion 3 77, which differs but little from the form found in Daniel. 
Here, too, Palmyrene has Jn (Vog 71: 2° Tar 2b: 18, 2c: 
14.17. 21. 26). Further, in the form “na Daniel shares the 
usage of Palmyrene and the Targums, which is without any early 
testimony, though Daniel has also the form "nx3, which leads 
back to the Ww». of Zenjirli. Beside Sns3 and “n3, Daniel 
has also IMS (2: 29. 45), which alone is found in the Papyri ‘ 
(AP Ah: 99 e¢ a/.), but here we observe that “MS appears in 
Nabataean (NSI ro2: 5, CIS ii. 224: 7). 


1 Ungnad regarded ON of AP 34: 6 as= BH ON. Cowley, however, 
rejects this. See AP p. 128. 

2 The meaning here, however, is far from sure. 

* The reading of de Vogiié is 73 ‘NWN, but divide °F ‘7 WN. 

* For the adverb, afterwards, we find “AN in the Papyri and in Cappadocian 
inscriptions, 
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The form 7 nat Sy, which Daniel employs, is without any 
late parallel, either in the inscriptions or in Targumic Aramaic, 
and connects only with the *t 24 Sy of the Papyri. 

We find, therefore, that in all of these cases there are examples 
in Nabataean, Palmyrene or the Targums, in agreement with the 
usage of Biblical Aramaic, with the exception of the alternative 
form N83, 3 NA (closely paralleled, however, in both Palmyrene 
and the Targums), and “ n4a25 Sy, all of which stand only in 
Daniel. On the other hand, only in the case of nv, jnd and jn 
are the Papyri in full agreement with Biblical Aramaic, while in 
a3 Sy and nnn the difference is but slight. For 3 xn and 
“na or “nsx. the Papyri furnish no parallels. 

The material here is clearly too slight to bear much weight, 
but such as it is, it would still suggest that Daniel is inter- 
mediate between the Papyri and the later inscriptions and 
Targums. 


iX 


An examination of the Interjections and Particles used in our 
sources provides but the following points of interest : 

(1) xn (demonstrative particle = deho/d/) is found in Daniel, 
Arabia, and the Papyri! (Dn 3: 25, NSI 69: 15 (Arab), AP 6: 7 
and often in EP). The same form, however, is found in the 
Targum also. 

(2) x (= 4 /) is found in Daniel (2: 31, 4: 7. 10, 7: 8) and 
y$n in the Assyrian political letter (AUA i. : 9. 11. 13 47s), and on 
Egyptian ostraka (CIS ii. 137 A: 1, B: 4, APO 63 1 zmm: 2, 64 2 
inn: 1. 3, auss : 6, 65 2 auss: 3,S-C Mb: 5), while neither appears 
in the Targums. Here it is to be noted that the form found in 
Daniel would appear to be later than the form of the ostraka, 
since m has become &. The Zenjirli inscriptions also provide 
instances of a variant form with min wn (NSI 61 : 30. 31 47s), with 

1 In ESE ii. p. 258 V: 8 (N), Lidz. finds the interjection as 1 in AANINIV. 
NSE p. 258 tables 19 of NSI 65: 6 (Ner), as possibly this interjection, but 
in ESEi. p. 192f., Lidz, rejects this view for a quite different reading and 


interpretation. 
3521 i 
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which we may connect jf", found by Cowley in Tax: 6 (India). 
Further, alongside 158 Daniel has the form 148 (72 2... Ole esh 
which is probably found once in Nabataean (CIS ii. 186: 2).! 

(3) Interrogative 4 is found only in Daniel and the political 
letter of Ashurbanipal’s time (Dn 2 : 26 e¢ al, AUAi. : 12. 19(Ass)). 
Ungnad proposes to find it in two instances in the Papyri (AP 
Ah: 139. 201), but Cowley interprets differently in both cases, 
and finds no trace of the interrogative particle. No link can 
therefore be established here between Daniel and the Papyri. 
On the other hand, the interrogative particle is not unknown in 
in Targums.? 

(4) The particle n’, denoting the direct object, stands once in 
Daniel (3 : 12), once in Palmyrene (Vog 15: 4), and several 
times in Nabataean (NSI 80: 5, go: 6, CIS ii. 211: 3 dis, 212: 6, 
7,217: 5, 224: 10, RES r102: 5).° The form mn) is found once 
at Zenjirli (NSI 61 : 28), and nx five times in the inscription of 
ZKR (b: 5. ro. 11. 15. 16). The particle is not found at all in 
Egyptian Aramaic, but is common in the later Aramaic of the 
Targums. It will be noted that it is found only in the neighbour- 
hood of Palestine in the Old Aramaic dialects, and that the 
particular form we find in Daniel agrees with that found in the 
Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions and in the Targums. 

On this point Wilson pursues a strange argument.‘ He points 
out that Daniel uses ny once only, as against the frequent use 
in Nabataean and Onkelos. On this he comments by saying that 
Daniel ‘differs decidedly’ from Nabataean and Onkelos. The 
frequency of the usage in Nabataean is not, as a matter of fact, so 
great as he would imply. We have noted but nine, or possibly 
eleven, occurrences, and while this may not be a complete list of 
the occurrences, it is certainly nearly so. Wilson further draws 
our attention to the frequent use of nN in the ZKR inscription— 
five times in a single inscription. But instead of commenting that 


? So Duval. But this inscription is very uncertain and variously read. 
2 Cf. DalAG p, 224, 

$ Perhaps also RES 468: 3 dzs. But cf. ESE ii, p. 252. 

* L06..ctt., p, 293. 
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Daniel differs still more decidedly here, since both form and 
frequency are different, he strangely enough finds similarity instead, 
and actually claims that this tells for his theory of a sixth century 
origin for the book of Daniel. Such determination to find 
comfort in the most unpromising items of evidence must command 
the highest admiration. Nevertheless, an unbiassed observer 
will assuredly find in the n’, occurring once in Daniel, once in 
Palmyrene, and a few times in Nabataean, a greater degree of 
similarity. 

(5) The particle ‘nx (= there ts) is found in Biblical Aramaic 
(Ezr 4: 16, 5: 17, Dn 2: 10 e¢ al.), and the Papyri (AP 8: 23 
and often), as against the Targumic form nx. Here the 
usage of Biblical Aramaic is shared with the Nabataean inscrip- 
tions, while the Targumic form appears in Palmyrene, and 
occasionally in the Papyri, as also in the Assyrian political 
letter (AUA i. : 6, DANS, with suffix, with which ct. pions 
nse e40%5): 

R. D. Wilson here has a note which purports to give the whole 
of the evidence, but which fails to do so.. He says? that ‘n's ‘is 
used in Daniel without suffixes, ten times; in Ezra, twice; in 
Sayce-Cowley, fifteen times ; in Sachau papyri, six times ; in Naba- 
taean, twice’, while ms ‘is used in the Targums always; in 
Palmyrene once (the only time found) ; in Syriac and Mandean 
always ; in Egypto-Aramaic once only’. This statement, as we 
have already indicated, is not complete. In Egyptian Aramaic, 
‘MN is found ¢wenty-two times® (AP 8: ro. 23, 9: 3, 15: 18. 19. 
eee e es 5.7 29 ahs 0,232.52) 1295 2535. 313,.1S 74, 605 45 
Ah: ros. 111. 112. 159, S-C N: 2); in Nabataean, séx/een times 
(SIS! 80: 7, 81-7, 85:0, 86: 2. 7, 88: 5, 89: 7,. 90.2.8, CIS) it. 
20034, 210: 7, 211: 4, 217: 7.11, 224: 11, RES 1103: 9, 1108: 
7), while n’s occurs in Palmyrene, éwice (Tar 2c: 25, ESE ii. 
p. 274 D: 7), and in the Papyri, perhaps ¢hvee times (AP 46: 3, 


1 Loc. cét., p. 291. 
2 Seven times in the Sachau collection, twelve times in the Sayce-Cowley 
collection, and RES 247 : 4, 361 A: 4, B: 1. 
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54: 4, 67 No. 7:3), and once written defectively, MX (AP 
49: 2). 

It will be seen that though Biblical Aramaic differs from the 
Targums and from Palmyrene in this respect, no difficulty is pro- 
vided as against the late date for Biblical Aramaic. A use which is 
thus amply attested in Nabataean, as well as in the Papyri, cannot 
be used to embarrass a theory of either an early or a later date, 
though Wilson’s note, with its surprising under-statement of the 
Nabataean evidence,” would suggest that it can. 

On each of these five points, therefore, we find that the usage of 
Biblical Aramaic is attested at least as late as the Nabataean 
inscriptions, save for the form 1x alone, while both yx and 148 
are without early attestation, and are almost certainly of later 
origin than the form 1$n, presented on the ostraka. Biblical 
Aramaic has only two of these usages in common with the 
Papyri, viz., NM and ‘n'x, and of these one is Targumic and the 
other is common in Nabataean. While, therefore, we have 
little here that can sustain much weight, so far as the evidence 
goes, it would again suggest that Biblical Aramaic is later 
than the Papyri, and would point us to the later dialects for the 
closest connexions. 


X 


From the study of the verbal forms found in Biblical Aramaic, 
the Papyri, and the Inscriptions, the following points of interest 
emerge : 

(1) Biblical Aramaic agrees with the Targums in employing }\n 
for the termination of the Perfect, 2nd pers. masc. plur., while the 
Papyri have on= and jn, e. g., 

in Ezra, pnnby (4: 18); 

in Daniel, pn2mn* (2: 9), nn (2: 8); 

? APO and APE read MAAN, but Cowley pronounces the reading MN 
certain. 

2 A glance at Cook’s Avamazc Glossary would have shown ten occurrences 


in Nabataean. 
* Kr NIT. 
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in the Papyri, ondxw (AP 20: 8), Anapyn (20; 8) and jnon 
(25: 9). | 

(2) Biblical Aramaic terminates the Perfect, rst pers. plur., in 
S2", whereas the Papyri have }", e.g., 

in Ezra, sambw (4: 14), NIN (5: 4. 9), SIVA (4: 14), ONY 
(5:9. 10); 

in Daniel, xinawn (6: 6), Nya (2: 23), NIT (3: 24); 

in the Papyri, j1ay (AP 14: 3, 37: 5), jnwD (31: 20), WD 
(27: 10), [YN (30: 29), PNY (30: 21, 31: 20), pw (20: 6. 16), 
pnw (28: 2), pn (26: 7), M7 (30: 15, 31: 14). 

In the Assyrian political letter we find the ending }- in jinx? 
(AUA i.: 5). It should be added that again the usage of Biblical 
Aramaic is in accord with that of the Targums. | 

(3) For the termination of the Perfect, 3rd pers. masc. plur., 
we find forms in 1 in Biblical Aramaic, the ZKR, Zenjjirli, Nerab, 
Assyrian, Indian, Nabataean, and Sinaitic inscriptions, and the 
Papyri. In Palmyrene we find similar forms, but also, alongside 
them, triliteral forms, identical with those of the 3rd pers. masc. 
sing. Examples of the regular usage are common throughout our 
texts, and we therefore select here only the following cases from 
Palmyrene : 

ana (Tar r: 9), Tay (Vog 34: 1), pan (ESE ii. p. 269 A: 1, 
271 B: 1, 272 C: 3), mm) (NSI 113: 4), DPN (113: 3), as against 
pp (NSI 115: 2), 3p (110: 1 and often), MDW (rr0: 4), IPDS 
(Tar 1: 5), 1px (NSI 114: 2), 193 (Vog 30a: 3, b: 2), 1m (Tar 
Meas ef a7.). 

(4) Examples of the Perfect, 3rd pers. fem. plur., are very rare, 
and are found only in Daniel and Nabataean. In both the 
termination \~ is found, as against Targumic x~. It should be 
noted, however, that the Kr in Daniel alters in every case to n>.? 
We find: 


1 Tn line 20, mandy has probably the suffix attached, though Lidz. suggested 
in his earlier edition (ZA xxxi. pp. 193-202) that it was the old ending, without 
the suffix. 

PE CTn GES p40: 
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in Daniel, ips (7: 20), PB) (5: 5), IPYNN (7: 8); 

in Nabataean, 1139! (NSI 80: 1, 85: 1). 

(5) For the Imperfect, 3rd pers. masc. plur., we find forms 
terminating in p~ in Daniel, Ezra, the Nabataean, and Palmyrene 
inscriptions and an inscription from Cilicia. We find examples 
written without the 1} in Palmyrene and the Assyrian political 
letter. The Zenjirli and Nerab inscriptions employ the ending 1°, 
and we find this also in Jer ro: 11, and once in Ezra. The 
Papyri have a number of instances of 1, but more commonly 
employ }\-. Of the very many examples that occur, especially in 
Daniel and the Papyri, the following may be selected: 

in Ezra, pin (4: 13), pm (5:5), PINAY (6: 5), p33 (6: 7); 
nnd (6: 10 e¢ al.), nddonun (4: 13. 16), but wn? (4: 12); 

in Daniel, pndp (3: 28, 7: 14. 27), Tad’ (3: 28), bap’ (7: 18), 
nyt (4: 14), pan (7: 25), py (2: 30), Nown (2: 5) 5 

in Jer 10: 11, 173N'; 

in the Zenjirli inscriptions, may’ (NSI 61: 7), 12m’ (61: 4); 
inp (61: 12); 

in the Nerab inscriptions, taNn) (NSI 64: 11), IND» (64: 9), 
weram (65: 9); 

in Assyrian Aramaic, 7)» (AUA i. : 18), jx)» (2bid. : 16) ; 

in Egyptian Aramaic, panp’ (AP 30: 25, 32: 9); bap’ (6: 16, 
ro: 18), popw’ (Ah: 104), pbanp* (Ah: 73), pmawm (38: 7), 
nnnwm (Ah: 155), but also iay’ (26: 5), yoxw (37: 2 ef al), 
yon’ (Ah: 157), WI (30: 8, 31: 7), WP’ (50: 6), aN’. (NSI 
73 B: 3); 

in Cilician Aramaic, }an’* (Guzneh: 2 f.) ; 

in Nabataean, }\an>) (NSI go: 4), 93p" (go: 6), PAIN (85 : 4, 
90: 2, CIS ii. 203: 3, 219: 3), paar (NSI go: 3), pray (éid.), 
naw (7did.) ; 

in Palmyrene, pai’ (Tar 1: 8), in’ (Tar 2c: 24. 49, Vog 71: 2), 
but also jn) (Tar 2b: 7, 2c: 19). 


1 Feminine subject follows in both cases. NSI also regards as fem. plur, 
SION (102: 5), where also fem. plur. subject follows, but NSE (p. 401) takes . 
as mase. sing. 

2 The text here is generally held to be corrupt. 

8 So Torrey, in ZA xxvi. p. 90f., but others read differently. 
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(6) Daniel and Egyptian Aramaic provide a few instances of 
the Imperfect, 3rd pers. fem. plur. These all terminate in }-, 
in agreement with Targumic usage, save one case in Daniel, where 
in the text }\~ is found, as in the masculine form, while the Keri 
alters to j-. Nabataean here, as in the Perfect, does not distin- 
guish between the masculine and feminine forms, and writes both 
with f-. In should, however, be stated that the only cases that 
occur in Nabataean, both of the Perfect and the Imperfect, have 
the feminine subject following, and may be regarded as instances 
of incomplete concord. The same may be said of the text of 
Dn 4:9. We find: 

in Daniel, p2v (4: 18), pW (4: 9 Kr, but Kt pvp), pad 
(5:17); 

in Egyptian Aramaic, jnav! (S-C Mb: 6); 

in Nabataean, 13pn' (NSI 89: 3, 93: 2). 


(7) Biblical Aramaic generally uses the prefix “nn in forming 
the Perfect of the reflexive stems of Peal and Pael, while the later 
Papyri, which alone of the Papyri provide examples, and the 
Nerab and Palmyrene inscriptions, agree in using “nx, which is 
also found several times in Daniel. A solitary reflexive stem 
found in the Zenjirli dialect has ~nn.2. Thus we find: 

in Ezra, nonwn (6: 2), yyqann (7: 15), ‘NT (5: 1); 

in Daniel, nonwn (2 : 35, 6: 24), moran (2: 34), Mndnwn (5: rx 
e¢ al.), nnanwa (5: 27), wnaNA (3: 28), Janna (3: 27), pmo 
(2:9 Kr), nn (3: 19), nopyan (5: 23), but also nntank (2: 45), 
Vpyns (7: 8), Iwyny (6: 8), DOINwN (4: 16), MONK (7: I5), 
WNW (3: 19); 


1 Fem. subject here follows. In AP 69: 5, Sachau and Ungnad read PDN», 
which would presumably have to be regarded as fem. plur., since the mase, is 
only found in these texts in {\~ and }”, though the context is here too broken to 
be of any use. The first letter is only conjectural, however, and the form is 
therefore far from certain, 

* In the Avroman parchment, line 2, Barnett reads “YONN, which he regards 
as perhaps 3 m.s. perf. of Ethpa. Cowley, however, reads quite differently. 
A few doubtful instances are found in Nabataean, as ‘JDNN or Soon (CIS ii, 
186: 4—a very problematical text), ‘JIN (NSI 102: 5, perhaps for JANN). 
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in Zenjirli, saxon? (NSI 63: 14); 

in Nerab, inxnx (NSI 65: 4), wonnN? (65: 6); 

in the Papyri,’ ppsnx (AP 71: 29), MINUS (27: 2. 13), YYONWS 
(Ah: 70), ININwS (34: 4), IyIns (Beh: 60), MwYNX (30: 23), 
wsnwe (38: 4), wINK (Beh: ro ef a/.), YSANN (50: 5), NWS 
(28: 2), Anns‘ (34: 4) 

in Palmyrene, nodwe (Vog 95: 4), wns (Tar 1: 7 & al.). 

(8) Daniel forms the Infinitive of the reflexive stem by prefixing 
-nn, and suffixing m7 (abypna 2: 13, nonaNA 2: 25, 3: 24, 6: 20); 
whereas Palmyrene prefixes ~n1d, and suffixes 1 (sawnny Tar 2c: 4). 
The form used in the Targums has prefix “nx and suffix 8”. Ezra 
provides us with but one instance of a reflexive Infinitive, which 
happens to be in the construct (matnn 7: 16). Kautzsch ° 
regards this as from n279N7, but the termination is more naturally 
to be compared with the Palmyrene example in 1. 

(9) Biblical Aramaic, with few ‘exceptions, agrees with the 
Aramaic of the ZKR inscription and of Zenjirli, Nerab, Babylonia, 
Cilicia, and the Papyri, in forming the causative stem with prefix 
-n, while Sinaitic and Palmyrene agree with the Targums in 
using "x. Nabataean has both usages. Of innumerable examples, 
especially in Daniel and the Papyri, the following may suffice to 
illustrate the usage : 

in Ezra, pan (5: 14 dis, 6: 5), INDWN (4: 19), WAN (52 53), 
amin (4: 10), 52 (5: 14, 6: 5), NoVA (4: 14); 

in Daniel, nbyn (3: 30, 6: 29); nbawn (5: 22), nmawn (2: 25), 
wan (5: 29), wonn (7: 22), pain (5: 2), MON (7: 5); 

in the ZKR inscription, \poyn (a: 10), IMM (a: 4), WIA (a: To), 
sya5pn (a: 3) 5 


1 SAC, following Sachau, regards as error for }]73N. NSE tables as from 
root M28, while Hoffmann connects with root IN’. 

2 So Cooke, following Lidz. Others, however, read differently. 

8 On an Elephantine ostrakon (S-C Ma: 1), Lidz. finds an example in 
Egyptian Aramaic in “M, reading ANN (ESE ii. p. gor), where Cowley’s 
reading was "1371. 

4 This word is differently completed by different editors. See AP p. 128. 

3 KGBA p, 57, 
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in the Zenjirli inscriptions, 4257 (NSI 62: 4), ayn (62: 18), 
nawin (6x: 19), Opn (62: 18), npn (6r: 1), ‘DIN (62: 8 is), 
23NT (62: 19, 63: 5), MANN (62: 9), NNawA (63: 12)5 

in the Nerab inscriptions, J>"7 (NSI 65: 3); 

in Babylonian and Assyrian Aramaic, 3"pn (GIS: is 75% 4), 
win (AUA i.: 14); 

in Cilicia, apn (JAOS xxxv. p. 372 t: 1); 

in Egyptian Aramaic, nown (AP 30: 14, 31: 13), 2999 (Ah: 
Tgt), DNA (20: 7), NNIWN (42: 7. 8), npaywm (7:5), nawAn (S-C 
Ma: 6), non (AP Ah: 44), maya (15: 35); 

in Nabataean, opm (NSI 97 col. i.: 1 ef a/.), and ywpx (CIS 
ii, 164: 1), "MN (NSI tor: 12 ef al.); 

in Sinaitic, \29nN (Eut® 463) ; 

in Palmyrene, 13nN (NSI 144: 2), NapIN (RES 351: 3), WIN 
(Vog 71: 1), Pax (Tar 2b: 43), pox (NSI 116, 4), PON (Tar 1: 5), 
wpx (NSI rr4: 2), Naws (Tar 1: 3), MN ans (NSI 144: 6), yaN! 
(Vog 139: 1). 

Wilson finds here ‘one of the strongest proofs of its (i.e. the 
the book of Daniel’s) early date’,? and seizes on Nabataean as 
the crux of the position. He says ‘the Nabataean always has 
Aleph, except in two cases, both from the same verb’. This 
statement repays a little examination, however. The two examples 
of “7 in Nabataean are o'pm in NSI 97 col. i.: 1, CIS ii. 349: 2. 
On the other hand, the following examples of ~N are all that we 
have been able to find: px CIS ii. 164: 1,3 "nx NSI ror: 12, 
CIS 0183: 4,-RES 86: 4, 1434:6. 12, NN RES 468:+5.. It 
should be added that de Vogiié read wp in Vog"™ 8: 2, but the 
reading is very uncertain, and CIS reads NannDN (ii. 169: 2), 
pronouncing the former reading improbable, The Nabataean 
inscriptions, therefore, appear to present two examples of “7, and 

1 So de Vogiié and Mordtmann read. But possibly a Proper Noun, )¥N, 

2° Lac. Ctt., Py 292. 

3 Baumgartner says (ZA/V Joc. cit., p. 106) that Nabataean has ‘ mehrfaches 
VPN’, and refers for support to NSE p. 362, where but a single instance from 
Nabataean is cited. In NSE, however, pa has been omitted before the follow- 
ing reference, and this doubtless misled Baumgartner. (Read 3 pl. DPN 


na 164,; pa Vog 53.) 
3521 : M 
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seven examples of "NX. The implication of Wilson’s ‘always’ is 
therefore scarcely justified. 

Wilson concludes his note by saying ‘It will thus be seen that 
in this respect, the usage of Daniel is decidedly with the earlier 
dialects and against the later ones’. A different conclusion may, 
however, be drawn. Since the inscriptions of ZKR, Zenjirli, 
Nerab, Babylonia and Cilicia present only examples of “7, while 
Palmyrene has only “x, in agreement with the later practice of 
the Targums, we should conclude that the Papyri, Biblical 
Aramaic and Nabataean lay somewhere between these early 
inscriptions and Palmyrene in their stage of development, since 
“nm and “Ns are both found in them. It is instructive, however, to 
note the number of occurrences of “X in these texts. In the 
Papyri there is but a single instance of “x, found in one of the 
latest texts (ANS AP 34: 6),? while in Biblical Aramaic there are 
four instances. Wilson says Daniel has “x but twice. There are, 
however, three occurrences in Daniel, and one in Ezra, viz. ND°*PX 
Dn 3: 1, Y9NN 4: 11, NNNN 5: 12, NNN Ezr5: 15. In Nabataean, 
as we have seen, there are seven examples of “x. The evidence 
would therefore suggest that towards the close of the fifth century 
B.C., the “N was just beginning to appear beside the “n, and that 
by the beginning of the Christian era there was a preference for “N 
among the Nabataeans, The proportion of occurrences of “X 
in Ezra and Daniel is considerably higher than in the Papyri, and 
this would once more suggest that Biblical Aramaic is inter- 


’ Baumgartner again inaccurately states (cdéd.) that Palmyrene once has 
D'pn, referring to NSE p. 503, where, however, it is a Nabataean inscription 
that is cited, with pa for na before it, by a misprint. The inscription is the 
one cited above as CIS ii. 349. 

* Baumgartner (2did.) adduces (WIN and AWN), which Lidz. proposes (ESE 
iii, p. 257) to read in APO 65 1 tum: 3.4 (EO). The form would then be 
ist pers. sing. Imperf., however, the “N not being the causative prefix, but the 
Ist. personal prefix. In the same place, Baumgartner further adduces AYN, 
which Lidz. reads in ESE iii. p. 20 Aa: 3 (EO). Lidz. takes this as Imperative 
of causative of J3Y, the prefix being exceptionally weakened to N under the 
influence of the following }. This is very improbable. Possibly it is 3rd pers. 
sing. Perf., or 1st. pers. sing. Imperf., of causative of AY = conceal. The form 
is in any case too uncertain to be safely used as evidence for any usage. 
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mediate between that of the Papyri and the Nabatacan dialect. 
So far, therefore, from our having here a strong proof of the early 
date of Daniel, as Wilson claims, we can only say with certainty 
that since Daniel exhibits a usage which appears but in the latest 
documents from Elephantine, it is wholly improbable that it repre- 
sents the usage of the sixth century B.c., while, on the other hand, 
it shows less preference for the later usage than do the Nabataean 
inscriptions. But this conclusion is far more damaging to Wilson’s 
theory than the one he controverts. 

(0) Biblical Aramaic usually retains “nm in the Imperfect and 
. the Participle of the causative stem, as do the dialects of theZKR 
inscription and the inscriptions from Nerab, Arabia, and Assyria, 
and also the Papyri. In Nabataean and Palmyrene, as also in 
Zenjirli and Cilicia, the prefix is dropped, as occasionally in 
Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri, and regularly in the T argums. 
The following selection of examples will suffice to illustrate the 
usage : 

in Ezra, prann (4:13), Mawnn (4: 15, 7: 16), pyynn (7: 2 5), 
pann (6:5), sw (6: rz), mpm (4:15), parpan (6: IO), 
Pann (6: 1), but nnn (6:5), wn (4: 12), PIM (5: 5), ndyn 
(5: 8), prox (6: 14); 

in Daniel, Dewm (7: 24), nawma (6: 6), TaN (2:24), IM 
(2: 18), TIM (2: 25), py (2: 30), DPM (5: 21, 6: 16), MINA 
(5: 12), pinAn (2: 6), mnn2 (2: 7), MaYMAD (2: 15), NAD (2: 23), 
pyTinD (4: 4), pnd (2: 21), but op (2: 44, 4: 14), ADN (2: 44), 
ppn (6:9), pwn (2: 40. 44), >on (4:9), pao (7:18), dawn 
(5: 19), MAYMD (3: 22), Sym (6: 28), NIWD (6: rr); 

in the ZKR inscription, yan) (b: 16. 19) ; 

in Zenjirli, 31? (NSI 61: 16), Dp (61: 28), Man’? (61: 23); 

in Nerab, Waxn (NSI 64: 11), wan (65: 9); 

in Arabia, [pa|in’ (NSI 69: 21); 

In Assyrian Aramaic, ann’ (AUA i.: 11); 

in Cilicia,® ann (Guzneh : 3), ian? (¢d2d.) ; 

1 So Cooke (NSI p. 168). NSE and SAC both apparently regard as Peal. 

2 So Cooke (NSI p. 169). Again, NSE and SAC appear to regard as Peal. 


° Torrey finds these two forms in this inscription, but other scholars read 
quite differently. 
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in Egyptian Aramaic, ppm (AP 13: 11), pain (15: 25. 28), 
navn (Ah: 34), bymn (9: ro), bys (8: 18, 18: 3), NPBIM (8: 15. 
17), peor (26: 18), mnm (Ah: 93), joNND (7: 2, 8: 2, 16: 2), 
sien (37:9), pond (26; 3), but mawn (10: 9. ro. 17), fnawn 
(37: 10), pp» (13: 12), nbyp (Ah: 125); 

in Nabataean, pps’ (NSI 79: 2 ef a.), Tas’ (Eut 23: 2, 27: 9)3 
sav (NSI 79: 7 ef ad.), Suw (86: 4), ar (go: 3), DIN (86: 3); 

in Palmyrene, }92 (Tar 1: 8), Sapo (NSI 143: 9), xbapp (143: 
8, 144: 6), NapD (143: 5), pam (Tar 2a: 34 ef al.), Nparo Tar 2b: 
47), N19 (NSI 138: 2 ef a/.), NTO (Vog 83a: 2, b: 3), p19 (NSI 
139: 1), dy (Tar 2b: 30), yd (Tar 2a: 1). 

(x1) Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri provide examples of the 
passive of Peal. The same usage is illustrated in Nabataean and 
in the Palmyrene Tariff. Thus we find, e.g. : 

in Ezra, n> (5: 7, 6: 2), 12 (5; 14), DW (4: 19 ef al), Pp 
(4: 18. 23)5 

in Daniel, 27) (7: 4. 6), TW (4: 30. 5: 21), ndws (7: 4), nd-wep 
(7: 11), ON (7: 4), ND (7: To), 07 (3: 27, 7: 9)5 

in the Papyri, an3 (AP 5: 10. 13 ef az), Sup (Ah: 71), moy 
(a2, 26% 6), nmp> (AP p. 265, t: 1), nyo? (8: 24), op 
(302507, 313 16); 

in Nabataean, nv1y (NSI 96: 8); 

in Palmyrene, 134° (Tar 1: 13). 

An Imperfect Passive of Peal is found in the Papyri by Néldeke 
in ¥3m’ (AP Ah: 136), and in Palmyrene in 3n3° (Tar r: 8) by 
Bevan,* Cook,’ and Brockelmann.*® 

(12) Biblical Aramaic, the Zenjirli inscriptions, and most prob- 


1 No account is here taken of the Passive Participle, which is common in 
Nabataean, Sinaitic and Palmyrene, especially with the words 772 and 1°53", 
as well as in Biblical Aramaic and Egyptian Aramaic, since this form persisted 
long after the inflected forms of the Perfect had ceased to be used. 

2 So AP, following ESE iii. p. 79, line 35. S-C regarded the direct object 
as a difficulty inthe way of this, but Lidz. holds it to be passive in form, 
though used transitively. 

* So Wr p, 225, following Sachau. Others, however, regard as Passive 
Participle. 

4 Dan. p. 219. 5 SAC p. 66. ® GVG i. p. 530. 
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ably Palmyrene, have (H)Ophal forms, and Palmyrene possibly 
also a Pual form.’ Thus we find, e.g. : ; 

in Ezra, naann (4: 15); 

in Daniel, nna (5: 20), pon (6: 24), 33n (7: rr), bym (5: 13), 
m2pnn (4: 33), MADIN (4: 33), Mop (7: 4), yn (5: x5); 

in Zenjirli, now (NSI 61: 24. 26) ; 

in Palmyrene, “wx (Tar 1: 9), an3°?(Tar 1: 8), PON (Tar 1: 5), 
Sean (Tar 1: ro), paND (Tar 2c: 12), ppd (Tar 1: 8); and Pual 
in jan (Tar 2a: 4, 2b: 6). 

Some doubt, however, attaches to these Palmyrene forms. 
R. D. Wilson maintains that Palmyrene had no Ophal, and affirms 
that the Hophal is a distinctively Hebrew form, its presence in 
Biblical Aramaic, therefore, being a Hebraism. Cooke offers an 
explanation of each of these Palmyrene forms without resort to 
Pual or Hophal, and Lidzbarski would seem to prefer to treat 
the forms otherwise.* Sachau, however, urged‘ that these were 
genuine Hophal and Pual forms, and he has been followed by 
many scholars, including Wright,’ Bevan,° Driver,’ and S. A. Cook.® 
In view of this difference of opinion, no certainty is possible, but 
we must at least recognize the possibility that we have here 
Hophal and Pual forms. The fact that at Zenjirli we have now, 
and that we find a Hophal Participle occasionally in the Targum,”° 
and also in Modern Syriac,’® would seem to support the possibility 
of explaining these Palmyrene forms in this way, and would tell 


1 p71ND in NSI 86: 3 (N) may be regarded as Aphel participle passive, or 
as Ophel participle. In AP 20: 7, Lidz. reads )p5N, which would then give 
us a Hophal in Egyptian Aramaic. The reading is, however, very uncertain. 
The participles Yi) (AP 2: 5) and W519 (AP 17: 3) are passive participles 
of Pael, just as Y75%D in Ezr 4: 18, 

2 So WrCG p. 225. Others, more probably, regard as Imperfect passive of 
Peal. See above. 

3 Cf. NSE pp. 402 f., where only WW& is put under (H)Ophal, and there noted 
as uncertain, the other forms being placed in brackets under other conjugations. 

4 ZDMG xxxvii. pp. 564f. 

S Wile p. 225. 8 Dan. pp. 37, 219. 

PLOT po sox. 

® SAC, s,ov. IND, }21, PDI, PD and Ww. 

# Cf, DalAG p. 253. 19. Cha 1'0p,9e20: 
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against the claim that in Biblical Aramaic these forms are to be 
treated as Hebraisms.’ 

(13) The first radical of }”2 verbs is assimilated in the Peal 
Imperfect and Infinitive in the inscription of ZKR, the Zenjirli 
and Palmyrene inscriptions, but not in the Nerab, Arabian, and 
Nabataean inscriptions, or ordinarily in the Papyri. Biblical 
Aramaic has both uses, and there are occasional cases of assimila- 
tion in late Papyri, and one in the Nerab inscriptions. We may 
select the following examples in illustration of the different 
usages : 

in Ezra, jnon (7: 20), pn (4: 13), {nw (7:20), but bm 
(7: 20); 

in Daniel, jny (2: 16), but m39n) (4: 14. 22. 29), bps (3: 6. 10. 
rz), pan (3: 5. 15); 

in the ZKR inscription, NWN (a: 11, b: 27); 

in the Zenjirli inscriptions, jn’ (NSI 61: 23), 19M? (61: 4) 3° 

in the Nerab inscriptions, sy» (NSI 64: 13), ¥In (¢bid. : 12), 
but 3nd» (zd7d. : 9) ; 

in Arabia, 71ND» (NSI 69: 14) ; 

in Egyptian Aramaic, jn. (AP 1: 6 and very often), ‘72n2 (RES 
1295: 9), no» (AP Ah: 156. 211), ‘mnw[2]}» (Ah: 209), pan 
(9:9, Ah: 124), jn2n (28: 7 e¢ aZ), ppmn (5: 12), jNIN (5: 7 and 
often), naInIx (RES 1295: 5), 3M» (AP 26: 6), wi (30: 8, 31: 
7), pan3n (66, No. 16), jn93 (2: rz ef ad.), jn3 (8: 16 ef al.), "OID 
(Ah: 192), pa (5: 14), but jn’ (81: 64), nn (81: 24), pan (82: 
8,9), nn’ (71: 15); 

in Nabataean, jn2 (NSI 79: 3. 6, 80: 5); 

in Palmyrene, jn’ (Tar 2a: 5, 2b: 20). 

R. D. Wilson’s note on this point calls for some consideration. 
His remark * that in Palmyrene the first consonant in the Imper- 
fect of verbs }”5 ‘is assimilated almost always, except before He 


1 Cf. Powell, Zhe Supposed Hebraisms in the Grammar of the Biblical 
Aramaic, pp. 41-44, where the question is discussed at length. 

2 In NSI 61: 10 we find Infinitive A¥3, where the 3 is retained, since the 
Zenjirli dialect does not prefix “?. 

3 L0G. City Pp. 290. 
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or Ayin’ is an enigma to the present writer, who has found no 
unassimilated cases in Palmyrene, and of assimilated cases but 
one word twice in the same inscription. Wilson proceeds to 
differentiate between Daniel and Nabataean by saying that Daniel 
retains the } once only, while the Nabataeans retained it always. 
A little examination, however, makes it clear that no difference 
whatever can be established between the usage of Daniel and that 
of Nabataean. In the Peal Nabataean furnishes but three occur- 
rences of the Imperfect of a verb, and all of these are of the same 
verb. It happens that examples of the retention of the 3 in 
Biblical Aramaic are confined to the same verb, jn3. What 
Nabataean did with by, where Biblical Aramaic assimilates, we 
are not in a position to say, nor whether Nabataean would have 
assimilated in the Imperfect of n> in suffixal forms, as does 
Daniel. In the Haphel, Nabataean furnishes a number of in- 
stances of unassimilated 3, but all are forms of the one verb, pd), 
as willappear below. These instances belong rather to the follow- 
ing paragraph of the present study, where the evidence for the 
retention or assimilation of ) in the Haphel is stated. For the 
retention in the Haphel Imperfect is on exactly the same footing 
as the retention in the Haphel Perfect. Here it will suffice to say 
that this usage of Nabataean in the Haphel Imperfect of pp) is 
precisely paralleled by Daniel's retention of 3 in the Haphel Perfect 
of the same verb, which is again the only verb of which Daniel 
provides any example of the retention of ) in the Haphel. We 
are therefore able to say that we have positive evidence that both 
Daniel and Nabataean retained the 3 in the Peal Imperfect of na, 
and in the Haphel of pp), while so far as other verbs are con- 
cerned, evidence is wholly lacking to establish any difference of 
usage between the two dialects. 

(14) In Biblical Aramaic, the Arabian and Nabataean inscrip- 
tions, and the Papyri, the first radical of }”8 verbs is retained in 
(H)Aphel, but in Palmyrene it is assimilated. A few instances of 
assimilation are found in Biblical Aramaic. Thus we find: 

in Ezra, pain (5: 144%, 6:5). pramn (4: 13), mprn (4: 22), 
nprmd (4: 15), but nnn (6: 5), NNN (5: 15), pny (6: 1); 
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in Daniel, pron (5: 2), pain (5:3), but nN (4: 12), TesT 
(3: 29), mmbyn (6: 15), Syn (6: 28); 

in Arabia, [pp] (NSI 69: 21): 

in the Papyri, npp3n (AP Ah: rog), NPBIN (7: 5), PBI (30: 16, 
31: 15), PPI (13; 11), PPY (13: 12), awIm (Ah: 200), pawn (15: 
25, 28), pwn? (Ah: 103), bynn (9: 10), [ajsdyann (Ah: 81), 
Syne (8: 18, 18: 3), paz (8: 15. 17), paw2[m]? (Ah: 133), nm 
(42: 13), pain (Ah: 99), ‘pain (8: 27) ; 

in Nabataean, pay (NSI 79: 2, 80: 5. 9, 86: 5, 87: 3, 90: 7, 
93:4, CIS ii. 211: 3, 215: 2, 222: 3, 224: 2, RES *r102):5; 
eros re) 

in Palmyrene, pax (Tar 2b: 43), ppd (Tar 2a: 34, 2b: 31. 36), 
xppr (Tar 2b: 47). 

It has been remarked above that we have evidence of the 
retention of } in Daniel in the case of one verb only, and that 
the instances we find in Nabataean are all of this same verb. 
Palmyrene presents us with this verb without the}. The Papyri 
have both this verb and others with the 3 retained, while Ezra 
retains it in both pp) and pr). In contrast to the Papyri, however, 
Ezra assimilates the ) in nn3, while Daniel, also in contrast to the 
Papyri, assimilates in by). While our evidence, therefore, is 
insufficient to establish any differences between Biblical Aramaic 
and Nabataean, it does establish differences between Biblical 
Aramaic and the Papyri. 

(15) Biblical Aramaic differs from the Papyri in inserting 3 in 
the Peal Imperfect of yt’. Thus we find: 

in Ezra, yn (4: 15); 

in Daniel, yt9n (2: 30, 4: 22. 23. 29), YIIN (2: 9), PTI (4: 14); 

in the Papyri, yan (AP Ah: 187). 

(16) Biblical Aramaic agrees with Palmyrene in assimilating 
the 5 of pop in the (H)Aphel, but once inserts 9 in compensation. 
Thus we find: 

in Daniel, \pon (3: 22), APDIN (6: 24); 

1 So Sachau, Epstein, Noldeke, and Baneth. But Ungnad and Cowley divide 


and read differently. 
* So Cowley. APO read /7. 
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in Palmyrene, pox (NSI 116: 4), pox (Tar 1:5), poo (Tar 
PS) 

Here again, R. D. Wilson has a note which calls for some 
examination. He cites a mass of evidence,! mainly on the verbs 
pbp and 3$n, at the conclusion of which he endeavours to give the 
impression that there is a significant agreement between Daniel 
and Egyptian Aramaic. An examination of the evidence he 
brings forward, however, shows that what agreement there is has. 
no special significance. Apart from the one word mposn, which 
is peculiar to Daniel, and is not paralleled either from the Papyri 
or from any other Aramaic source, no differences whatever can be 
established between the treatment accorded these verbs in any of 
our texts or in the Targums. Wilson deplores that certain forms 
are ‘found only in Daniel, Onkelos, Syriac, Mandean, and Sama- 
ritan’. He recognizes that in the absence of any examples of the 
forms used in the older groups, we must beware of attaching 
significance to this agreement. Yet instead of similarly deploring 
that another form is found only in Biblical Aramaic and the 
Papyri, he hails this as significant. He regards it as significant 
because the 5 of 35m is retained here alone. Yet the retention 
is precisely what we should antecedently expect, and is perfectly 
regular. Wilson creates confusion by saying that ‘Daniel agrees 
with Egypto-Aramaic in retaining the Lomadh in forms of bn in 
which the preformativeis Mem’. Presumably he wishes to create 
the impression that Jn» of Ezra 7: 13, and of the Targums, stands 
on the same footing as Jn of Daniel and of the Papyri. Egyptian 
Aramaic has 77’ for the Infinitive Peal of 35m in APO 63 5: 2, 
exactly as Ezra and the Targums, but for the Pael Participle it 
has 7>0% in AP Ah: 40, precisely as we find in Dn 4: 26. The 
retention of 5 where it is doubled is no significant agreement, for 
the Targums have the same form, and it is exactly what we 
should expect. As to the Haphel participle, abn, found in Dn 
3:25, 4: 34, we have no parallel instance, even in the Papyri, so 
that no agreement can be found here. It is probable, however, 


1100. (Cit. Pp» 277 fe 


3521 N 
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that the Massoretic pointing is incorrect, and that we should 
read Pael. 

(17) Daniel and the Papyri sometimes introduce 3 into the 
Peal Imperfect, Haphel Perfect, Imperfect, Imperative and Infini- 
tive of S5y, but also have forms without the 3. Palmyrene has 
only forms without the 3, with which usage the inscriptions from 
Nineveh are in agreement. Thus we find: 

in Daniel, byon (2: 25, 6: 19), nbyan (4: 3), but dyn (2: 24), 
noyn (5: 7); 

in Nineveh, dy’ (CIS ii. 43: 5); 

in the Papyri, nbyon (AP 15:6. 7. 24. 27), by (Ah: 206), 
ibyin' (42: 12), but dye (APO 64 2 inn: 2) ; 

in Palmyrene, 7 by (RES 1043: 2), by (Tar 2b: 30, RES 
1042: 2, 1044: 4), syn (‘Tar 2a: 1). 

(18) Of Shaphel forms, we may note that Daniel and Nabataean 
have 3, while the Papyri have sv, which stands once in 
Nabataean. This form appears also to occur in a Proper Name 
in Arabia in swndy (NSI 69: 9). Ezra has the forms x*y'w and 
boo. Thus we find: 

in Ezra, x’y'w (6: 15), mbdow (ene), bay (4: 12,-6: 14), 
nbdow (5: 3. 9), and Ishtaphel in ndsonew (4: 13. 16); 

in Daniel, srw (3: 28, 6: 28), 3Yw (3: 17), PAP” (6: 17), 
noarw (3: 15), SaMarw (3: 17), JNarw (6: 21), MNayw (6: 15), 
aw (6: 28); 

in the Papyri, Jaw (AP Ah: 46), ‘naw (38:5), [1 ]2arw 
(54: 9)3 

in Nabataean, a9w (NSI 101: 12, RES 468: 5,’ 1434: 6.? 12 
2058), but aw (RES 86: 4) ;° 

It is probable that all of these Shaphel forms are Assyrian loan- 
words,‘ but as they persisted in Aramaic, and appear in the 

' Dussaud and Macler here read S}NW, but Clermont-Ganneau says the 
reading ) is confirmed by the examination of the photographic negative. 

* Dalman here read JAW (NPF 92: 6), but Lidz. (ESE iii. p. 279) says the 
reading J} is certain. 

3 In CIS 186: 4, some read J}, but this inscription is very uncertain, and 


variously read. 
4 Cf, AF p: 69 f. 
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Targums, little significance can be attached to their use in 
Biblical Aramaic. 

(19) In the Peal Perfect, 3rd pers. fem. sing., of verbs with 
weak third radical, the third radical is omitted wherever examples 
occur in our texts, save twice in Daniel, one of which may be 
a scribal error, and five or more times in the Papyri and Ostraka, 
constituting half of the occurrences of the form in this group. 
Examples are very few, and are found in the Zenjirli, Indian, 
Nabataean, and Palmyrene inscriptions, in addition to Biblical 
Aramaic and Egyptian Aramaic. Thus we find: 

in Ezra, nin (4: 24, 5: 5); 

in Daniel, nnd (2: 34. 35), MY (3: 27, 4: 28), Man (4: 19), 
no (4: 19), may (5: 10), min (2: 35, 7: 19), but mxdp (2: 35), 
monn (4: 217); 

in Zenjirli, min (NSI 62: 2); 

in the Papyri and Ostraka, nxn (AP 41: 2, APO 63, 1 dann: 
3°), ANOD (AP 14: 5), Na¥ (15: 25. 29),? but Mum (AP ro: 6), 
‘andy (1: 4), nin (6: 7, Ah: 43, Beh: 16); 

in India, nin (Tax : 8) ; 

in Nabataean, n312 (CIS ii. 169: 3, 239); 

in Palmyrene, nin (Tar 1: 3). 

(20) Daniel agrees with the Papyri and the Targums in termina- 
ting the Peal Perfect, 1st pers. sing., of verbs with weak third 
radical in nm’, though the Papyri have also the form nsX*, in the 
case of verbs originally x”. The ZKR inscription and the 
Assyrian political letter have examples in n’~, while at Zenjirli we 
find one doubtful example of nx occurring beside more certain 
examples of n'-. Palmyrene omits the third radical altogether. 
In the Haphel, the Papyri twice omit the radical. Thus we find : 

in Daniel, nn (2: 26,4: 2.6.15), M8 (7: 19), M0 (4: retad.); 


‘ Kautzsch (KG&BA p, 79) says by a scribal error. The Kr corrects to ND. 

2 APO and APE read FO, but the facsimile clearly has NNO. 

3 APO regards ANID, of AP Ah: 83, as 3 f. s., while APE takes it as 
Imperat. with sf. Cowley, however, following Néldeke, holds it to be a noun, 
APO further leaves open the question whether AND1 (AP Ah: 100). is Perf. or 
Ptcp. Cowley decides in favour of the latter. 
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in the ZKR inscription, n'73 (b: 9. To) ; 

in Zenjirli, ma (NSI 61: 14, 63: 20), NNIN (61: 19"); 

in Assyrian Aramaic, n'ns (AUA 1.: 7) ; 

in Egyptian Aramaic, nm (AP Ah: 14, NSI 73 A: 2), may 
(AP 18: 2), nem(4z: 2), NP (7: To), May Ah: 14. 45), man 
(Ah: 25),nxn (8: 24), MNIw (15: 23. 27), MNwI* (Ah: rir. 112); 
mns (5:3, 15:3), M7 (13: 4, 41: 3. 4, Ab: 48), but noyn (AP 
15: 35, with which ct. n4yn Ah: 50), nnn (S-C Ma: 5)3 

in Palmyrene, na3° (Vog 71: 1). 

(21) Biblical Aramaic alone forms the Peal Imperfect, 3rd 
pers. masc., sing. and plur., and 3rd pers. fem. plur., of 710 with 
preformative -b. The Papyri, the Nabataean and Palmyrene 
inscriptions all use ™, as Biblical Aramaic does with all other 
verbs. Thus we find: 

in Ezra wind (4: 12, 5:8, 6:9, 7: 23. 26005), nnd (6: 10, 
7: 25)3 : 

in Daniel, sind (2: 20 e¢ ad), mad (4: 22), nnd (2: 43, 6: 2. 3. 
27), "NP (5: 17); 

in the Papyri, mm (AP 8:17 and often), in» (32: 2 e# a/.), 
pm (27:7, 72: 27); 

in Nabataean, wim’ (CIS ii. 200: 3. 5, 219: 6, NSI go: 4); 

in Palmyrene, sin’ (NSI 145: 4, Tar 1: 10 e¢ aZ.), wn (Tar 
2c: 8), pm (Vog 71: 2, Tar 2c: 24. 49), jm (Tar 2b: 7, 2c: 19). 

Wilson treats these cases as Jussives, and compares the Baby- 
lonian Talmud and Mandaean to show that this is a mark of 
Eastern Aramaic.! The 5 is also not unexampled in the Jeru- 
salem Targum.’ In a Zenjirli inscription and in the Assyrian 
political letter we find several cases of 5 either before ', or replac- 
ing it, with other verbs (e.g. nomS NSI 61: 23, pnd 61: 24, 
mwnod 61: 31, mwnad 61: 31, snd AUA i.: 8), but no case 
occurs elsewhere with the verb Ain, save a very doubtful case 


1 So NSE. But possibly from j3M (cf. NSI p. 168 and VOJ vii. p. 48). 

? The third radical is here doubly represented. 

8 Perhaps an error for N33, But Clermont-Ganneau would read NAY (wide 
RAO iii. p. 175). 

* Loc. cét., p. 209. 5 Vide DalAG p. 264. 
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from Cappadocia (sin5 ESE i, p. 323 A: 5). The examples that 
occur in the Zenjirli inscription would seem to dispose of Wilson’s 
argument that this is a mark of Eastern Aramaic. Moreover, that 
argument does not face the peculiar fact that in Biblical Aramaic 
it is confined to certain forms of this one verb, which happens to 
be one very commonly used, and that these forms never occur 
without the 5, while in the Papyri, where also the verb is com- 
monly found, it never has the 5 and wherever it stands in Naba- 
taean or Palmyrene, it is without the 5. It is much more likely, 
therefore, that the explanation of these Biblical forms is to be 
sought, not in relation to general Eastern Aramaic usage, but in 
relation to the particular forms avoided. It has been commonly 
supposed that the Biblical Aramaic form mind or wind is used to 
avoid similarity with the Tetragrammaton.! No more probable 
solution of the problem has been proposed. Against this, it is 
certainly a difficulty that we find the 5 also in the Plural forms, 
where there was little risk of confusion, but it may well have been 
extended to the, plural by analogy with the singular, after it had 
become well established there. 

(22) Biblical Aramaic alone writes the Present Participle of 
verbs ”y with &” for the second radical. Nabataean and the 
Papyri, in their few occurrences, have ‘ or omit. The Targums 
frequently have 8. Thus we find: 

in Ezra, Pont (7: 25); 

in Daniel, ONP (2: 31), PONP (3: 3), PANT (2:38, 3: 31, 6: 26), 
PYNT (5: 19, 6: 27), SOND (7: 16); 

in the Papyri, my (AP 30: 15. 20), and jp (Beh: 59) ; 

in Nabataean, op (NSI 79: 3 e¢ aZ.). 

The careful examination of these points shows that in almost 
every case where Biblical Aramaic differs from the Targums, the 
Biblical usage can be found in Nabataean or Palmyrene. We 
may note, however, the following exceptions : 


1 Cf. Mein. Dan. p. 269, Bev. Dan. p. 35, MartiBA p. 58, Marti? p. 13; 
Str6BA p, 35 k, GVGi. p. 565, Mont. Dan. p. 158 f., B-L p. 152 d. 
2 The Kr changes the N to) in every case, save ONP and NDNP. 
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(i) The use of the prefix "nn in forming the Perfect of the 
reflexive stems. 

(ii) The use of the prefix -nn and suffix n- in forming the 
Infinitive of the reflexive stem. 

(iii) The retention sometimes of the “n- in the Haphel Imper- 
fect and Participle. 

(iv) The insertion of 3 in the Peal Imperfect of y1, though 
here the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan provides some parallels. 

(v) The introduction sometimes of 3 into the Peal Imperfect and 
the Haphel of bby though here again the Targum of pseudo- 
Jonathan provides parallels. 

(vi) The use of Sin certain forms of the verb mn. 

Here, however, it should he noted that we have no record of 
the usage of the Nabataeans on four of these points, viz., (i), (11), 
(iv) and (v). We are not, therefore in a position to affirm that it 
differed from that of Biblical Aramaic. Moreover, in one of the 
remaining two points, viz. (iii), Biblical Aramaic shows a usage 
which is intermediate between that of the Papyri, on the one hand, 
and that of the Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions, on the 
other hand, sometimes retaining “nN in agreement with the earlier 
writings, and sometimes dropping it in agreement with the later 
groups of inscriptions and the Targums. The Papyri would also 
seem to belong to the transitional period, since there are some 
examples in them without the “n-, but they are proportionally 
fewer than in Biblical Aramaic, which would seem to stand 
later in the development. In the remaining cases, viz. (vi), Biblical 
Aramaic stands without parallel in any other group, early or late, 
and it has been suggested above that there are reasons for 
believing that this has a purely religious origin, and has no 
connexion with the grammatical texture and usage of the 
language. 

It should be further noted that of these six features, in which 
the usage of Biblical Aramaic is not supported by the Nabataean 
or Palmyrene inscriptions, or by normal Targumic usage, three 
reveal a usage which is different also from that of the Papyri, viz., 
(i), (iv) and (vi), while for one, viz. (ii), we have no record of the 
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usage of Egyptian Aramaic. In this particular, however, Daniel 
differs from the Targum of Onkelos but slightly. As for (iii), it 
has been stated immediately above that Biblical Aramaic shows a 
usage which is further on than that of the Papyri in the development 
towards the usage of the Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions. 
We are left with but one feature, viz. (v), but the fact that 
here, as also in (iv), the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan provides 
us with some parallels, robs the agreement with the Papyri of 
much weight. 

Turning now to re-examine the above enumerated twenty-two 
points, we are struck by the number of differences from the Papyri. 
Apart from the four points on which the Papyri furnish us with no 
evidence, viz., (4), (8), (12) and (16), there are no less than twelve 
points on which the usage of the Papyri differs in whole or in part 
from that of the Biblical Aramaic, and in but one of these do any 
early inscriptions share with Biblical Aramaic its points of difference 
from the Papyri. These twelve points are: 

(i) The use of j1n~ for the termination of the Perfect, 2nd. pers. 
masc. plur. 

(ii) The use of s2- for the termination of the Perfect, 
st, pers, plur. 

(iii) The exclusive * use of }\~ for the termination of the Imper- 
fect, 3rd. pers. masc. plur. 

(iv) The use of “nn in forming the Perfect of the reflexive stems. 

(v) The more frequent use of “s instead of -n, in forming 
the causative stem in Biblical Aramaic, but a single instance 
being certainly found in the Papyri, and that in one of the latest 
of the documents. 

(vi) The more frequent dropping of the causative prefix "nm in 
forming the Haphel Imperfect and Participle. 

(vii) The assimilation sometimes of the first radical of }”5 verbs 
in the Imperfect, the Papyri providing but rare examples, and 
these from late documents. 


14948) in Jer 10: 11 is here ignored, and also \Q°N) in Ezr 4: 12, which 
many editors hold to be corrupt. Its acceptance would not seriously modify 
the word ‘exclusive’, 
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(viii) The insertion of ) in the Peal Imperfect of y7. 

(ix) The almost invariable omission of the third radical of verbs 
with weak third radical in the Peal Perfect, 3rd pers. fem. 
sing., in Biblical Aramaic, as against the more frequent retention 
in the Papyti. 

(x) The almost invariable use of » to represent the third radical 
of verbs with weak third radical, before terminal inflexions, 
where it is not altogether elided, as against the use of & and * in 
the Papyri, the only example of & in Biblical Aramaic being nd 
Dn a 35: 

(xi) The use of 5 in certain forms of the verb min. 

(xii) The writing of the present participle of verbs 1”y with &. 

It has already been said that one of these points, viz. (xi), is 
probably without significance, save a religious one, while (iv) is 
also without weight, since here Biblical Aramaic differs equally 
from the Papyri and from Palmyrene. Moreover, (viii) may be 
somewhat discounted, in view of the occurrence of y729 in AP 
Ah: 53,' while (vii) cannot be stressed, in view of the agreement 
of the Zenjirli inscriptions with the Biblical usage which differs 
from that found, with rare exceptions, in the Papyri. 

In several other cases, viz., (iii), (v), (vi), (ix) and (x), we find 
a fluctuating usage, either in the Papyri or in Biblical Aramaic, 
so that they have points of both agreement and disagreement. 
In (iii) the use of the Papyri fluctuates, the older 1~, as in the 
Zenjirli and Nerab inscriptions, sometimes appearing, and some- 
times the later }\", in agreement with the sole* usage of Biblical 
Aramaic. In (ix) again, the usage of the Papyri fluctuates, the 
third radical being already regularly dropped in the verb mn, and 
twice in the verb xv», but elsewhere retained, while Biblical 


1 The meaning of this word has been regarded as very doubtful, but G. R. 
Driver identifies it with Ass. mznudé = surely. Cf. JTS xxv. (1923-4), p. 301. 
Cf., too, the Indefinite Pronoun, which occurs as DY73) in Egyptian Aramaic, 
the Sardis inscription and Nabataean (e.g. NSI 75: 2, AP 21: 7 (EP), Sard: 6 
(Lydia), NSI 94: 5 (N)), while in Palmyrene we have DY?) (e. g. Tar 1: 8. 11) 
and fy) (Tar 1:5, NSI122:5). The former of these may stand twice in 
the Papyri (AP 49: 3. 4). 

2 Cf, note on p. 95. 
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Aramaic uniformly drops it in harmony with later practice, save in 
two instances, one of which is probably but a scribal error. In 
(x) also, the usage of the Papyri fluctuates, sometime & appearing, 
and sometimes ‘, the Papyri generally distinguishing between 
verbs originally x"5 and verbs originally 1" and 1%, while 
Biblical Aramaic, in accordance with later practice, has » almost 
without exception. In (v), on the other hand, it is Biblical 
Aramaic that has the two uses, agreeing commonly with the 
older practice of the Zenjirli, Nerab, and Babylonian inscriptions 
and the Papyri, which also survived until Nabataean times, how- 
ever, and occasionally following the later practice of the Targums. 
In (vi) too, Biblical usage fluctuates, commonly following the 
older usage of the ZKR inscription and the Nerab, Arabian, and 
Assyrian inscriptions, but occasionally following the later usage of 
Nabataean, Sinaitic, Palmyrene, and the Targums. While there 
are here some cases in the Papyri of the later usage, they are 
relatively fewer, and the bulk of the examples align themselves 
with the older usage. In each of these five respects, therefore, 
we see that Biblical Aramaic occupies a position intermediate 
between that of the Papyri and the later Aramaic of the 
Nabataeans and Palmyrenes and the Targums. In each case 
it shows an advance on the use of the Papyri in the direction 
of that of the Targums. 

We are left with (i), (ii) and (xii), therefore. In the first 
of these the Papyri have the older on- and also jn-, which 
approximates to the form used in Biblical Aramaic. The 
latter here agrees precisely with the later Targumic form, 
however. In (ii), again, we find that Biblical Aramaic is in 
complete accord with the Targums, while in (xii) Targumic 
support can be claimed for both the usage of Biblical Aramaic 
and that of the Papyri. 

The cumulative effect, therefore, of the study of the relations 
between Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri, on the one hand, and 
between Biblical Aramaic and the later Aramaic of the Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions and of the. Targums, on the other 
hand, in so far as relates to the verbal forms employed, is the 
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decided impression that Biblical Aramaic is later than that of the 
Papyri, and stands somewhere between the dialect they contain and 
these later dialects in its stage of development. It may yet, per- 
haps, be possible for one to take the position, as Wilson does, that 
Daniel is older than the Papyri, but not, as Wilson claims, on the 
basis of this evidence. So far from finding here, as he maintains, 
a ‘proof’ of the early date of Daniel, we need rather to wait till 
he or another brings forward arguments of a serious and weighty 
character to set against this evidence. 


XI 


Turning our attention next to matters of Syntax, we observe 
few differences which are important for the grouping of the 
dialects. There are, however, a few points to which attention 
may be directed. 

(1) We may note the use of periphrastic constructions? in 
Biblical Aramaic, the Papyri, and Palmyrene, principally to 
indicate an action either customary or continuous. The fol- 
lowing varieties of construction are found: 

(i) The Perfect of the verb zo de, with a Participle, to denote 
a past action which was repeated, or an action or state which was 
continuous. In Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri the participle 
may stand either before or after the auxiliary, but in Palmyrene 
our only examples have the Participle following. Examples are 
found with both active and passive Participles. The following 
selection of instances will illustrate the usage : 

(a) Active Participle following. 

in Ezra, xdo. nin (@24)% 

in Daniel, por pyst wn (5: 19), py na (6: 5), JI oN 
(6: 43); 

in the Papyri, now wn (AP 17: 3), Sapp nun (Ah: 48), mn 
bao (Ah: 72); 

in Palmyrene, 8324 Nn (Tar 1: 6), xSpy [n}n? (Tar 2c: 29). 

1 Cf. G. R. Driver’s note in JZS xxy. (1923-4), p. 300. 

* The construction here does not denote a repeated or continuous action, but 
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(b) Active Participle preceding. 

in Daniel, nn myn (2: 31. 34), MNT AN (4: 7 ef al); 

in the Papyri, pn wad (AP 30: 15, 31: 14), 17 joP (Beh: 59). 

(c) Passive or reflexive Participle following. 

in Ezra, 922 Nin (5: 11); 

in Daniel, nyano sin (6: 4); 

in the Papyri, tayni min (AP 32: ri)? 

in Palmyrene, xv nin (Tar 1: 3), P3and wn (Tar 1: 5), 
INN Nin (2bid.). 

(d) Passive or reflexive Participle preceding. 

in Daniel, nn Sonwp (p78); 

in the Papyri, min m2 (AP 30: 25, 32 24th 

(ii) The Perfect of the verb /o Je, with an Imperfect, to 
express a past action which was customary. There is little 
difference of meaning between this and the preceding type of 
construction, and our only examples are found in one of the 
Papyri, viz. AALS} min (AP 41: 3), ndwe nnn (did). 

(iii) The Imperfect of the verb ¢o de, with a Participle, to 
denote a future action which is to be repeated or continous. 
In Biblical Aramaic and Palmyrene some examples are found 
with the participle preceding, but in the Papyri the Participle 
follows in all the examples we have. Examples are found with 
both active and passive Participles in Biblical Aramaic and 
Palmyrene. Thus: 

(a) Active Participle following. 

in Ezra, panpni jrn> (6: 10), past pnd (7:25), Tay sind 
(7: 26) ; 

in Daniel, pp27 pnd (2: 43), por pysr pad (6: 27), pany pnd 
(6: 3); 

in the Papyri, nw max (AP rr: 7), nan MM (17: 9); 


is used because the case is treated as typical, a single action taking place in 
each case covered by the regulation. 

* Ct. order in Ezr 5:11. G, R. Driver (/vc. cit.) regards these as cases of 
Perfect following Perfect, with a Pluperfect meaning. It would seem better to 
read, with most, as Participles. The reference is not to the past completed act 
of building, but to the past continuous state of being a built edifice. 
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in Palmyrene, 83a NIN (Tar 1: 14), ja Nim (Tar 2a: 45); 
yaa xin (2b: 29 f. 47), Baa NT (2c: 8), Pam pm (2c: 24 £), 
xdpw ninn? (2c: 28), am Nim (2c: 34). 

(b) Active Participle preceding. 

in Palmyrene, SN NprD (Tar 2b: 44): 

(c) Passive or reflexive Participle following. 

in Ezra, xan xinn (6: 8), amnD xind (6: 9), TaynD sind 
(7; 26); 

in Daniel, pr sind (6: 3)5 

in Palmyrene, yap sin’ (Tar 1: 10), X[2Jantd Nin’ (2c: Tr), 
[byxn}o sin’ (2c: 12), poynna jm (2c: 19 f.), saaino Nin 
(2ei%42 £.), Sapny xm (2c: 36 f.), jaro Nim (2c: 37). 

(d) Passive or reflexive Participle preceding. 

in Ezra, nino yyy? (4: 12, 5: 8)5 

in Daniel, 1195 panyny (2: 43), 87> yt (3: 78). 

Examples of these constructions are relatively more frequent 
in Biblical Aramaic than in the Papyri, and still more frequent in 
the Palmyrene Tariff. Further, Daniel employs them more 
commonly than Ezra. They are found in the later Aramaic of 
the Targums,® and, much more frequently, in the Syriac dialect. 

(2) The Genitive relation is frequently expressed, throughout 
our texts, by the Construct, particularly in the case of common 
nouns, like 759, 122, and "n. Alongside this, however, we find 
a number of cases where % (or “t) is employed to express the 
genitive relation. Sometimes the relative is preceded by the 
absolute, sometimes by the emphatic, and sometimes by a noun 
with pronominal suffix. 

(a) Absolute with Relative. Examples of this construction are 
found in Biblical Aramaic and that of the Assyrian, Lydian, and 
Palmyrene inscriptions, and of the Papyri, e.g. : 

in Ezra, pX °F 7353 (6: 4); 

in Daniel, waNvT) ‘7 yyayN (5:5), WW “T Ppa (7: 4)5 


1 See note immediately above on Tar 2c: 29. 


2 The Imperfect has here Jussive force. Cf. 7 jf (Ezr. 4: 22), where 
we have the Imperative. 


3 £.g., Gen 40; 13, Ex. 1216, 16: 3. 
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in Assyrian Aramaic, —bn YP (CiS ike to.4¢), 4 pe 
nodp px (AUA ii. 1, 2, she 

in Lydian Aramaic, ‘9 *} anN' (Sard: 3 f.); 

in the Papyri, 225 *t 12 (AP 3: 18, 10:9), 8D nb (6: 11, 
8: 8), [Dy]n 1 WD (13: 15), N2bD *t boa (15:2), "MAI 't PTD 
(32: x); 

in Palmyrene, nda‘ pyy (Tar 2b: 16). 

(b) Emphatic with Relative. Examples are found in Biblical 
Aramaic, in the inscriptions of Asia Minor and Arabia, and of the 
Nabataeans and Palmyrenes, and in the Papyri, e.g., 

in Ezra, xmox owen (5: 2), NTON MIT NOND (5: 

San nado (5: 13), ND5D "NNT (7: 26); 

in Daniel, xxdo 1 nosy (2: 15), #05 9 Nin (2: 19), NNN 
N12 (4: 12. 20), AMI T KIND (5: 23), NMYAN TF NIA (6: 20); 

in Asia Minor (Abydos), 85D3 "§ SIND (NSI 67: 1); 

in Arabia, x259 » snow (NSI 69: 18 f.) ; 

in the Papyri, 1m) NINN (AP 25: 6 e¢ a/.), TIN YN DD (27: 3 
ef al.), 1 Y SIND (38: 1), 1 T KNIT (30: 26 ef ad), Watt NMI 
(42:5), nm” *t Ndn (Beh: 40); 

in Nabataean, ,38  NwB3 (NSI 78: 1); 

in Palmyrene, xnds ‘ xnynD (NSI 121: 2), SP Nan 
(x26: 3), sop "7 NATWDN (127: 4), NDT NMVITAPA (Tar 1: 1), 
ity "Ty NdDEN (ESE i. p. 203 F: 2). 

(c) Sufixal form with Relative. Examples of this form are 
found in Biblical Aramaic, the Papyri and inscriptions of Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, and the Nabataeans and Palmyrenes, e. g., 

in Ezra, nbs “1 tay (5: rr); 

in Daniel, 2p "5 pmora (2: 44), NP TF pasap (3: 8), 
syns mn (3:25), xmow vt may (3: 26), dem T mynp 
(6: 25), sot 9 ANN (6: 27); 

in Cilicia, wow) NIA Ia (NSI 68: 2 f.) ; 

in Cappadocia, Sea oP ANNIN (ESE i. p67 t: 2) ;? 

in the Papyri,? ppnbxma t mney (AP 2: 6. 10; ct. 2: 8), AM 

1 If SMW is rightly taken, with Cowley, to be = ANN. 


2 Ct, 2h1d. 23, bya ‘t ANIN, Construct before Relative—a solecism. 
% Cf. also, on an ostrakon, .OM NAIM (ESE iii. p. 23 C: 4). 
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“yNDN (15: 30), NUDdSY * DAN (28: 13), Dy 1 TIMN (30: 18 F, 
31: 18), INMADN 1 MAN (AD: 47), IPMN TY AMAD (Ab: 63), mpryd 
pion) (Beh: ro), [Snonhax + mdva (Beh: s); 

in Nabataean, nin ‘7 nwp (CIS ii. 162; but perhaps em- 
phatic, = xw)) ; 

in Palmyrene, nox Anns (ESE iii. p. 30 t: 5 f.), AT aN 
(cid. : 8 f.), Sonn 9 NOW (cid. p. 33 A: 1 f.). 

It is to be observed that the occurrences of the suffixal form 
in the Papyri are mostly found in the later texts, though its 
occasional use is attested as early as 484 B.c. There would seem, 
however, to have been a tendency for it to become more common 
as time went on, and in the Targums it is very frequently 
employed. Further, we may note that the use of this form,is 
more common in Daniel than in Ezra. 

(3) The direct object is expressed in our texts in a variety of 
ways. In very many cases it is expressed without particle or 
preposition, both where it precedes the verb and where it follows, 
and whether the object is definite or indefinite. In some cases, 
however, we find the direct object indicated by the Particle n'x, 
Nn} or n', or by the Preposition 5, 

(a) The Particle ns is found in the inscription of ZKR, and 
n} at Zenjirli, while n’ is found once in Daniel, once in Palmy- 
rene, and several times in Nabataean. As this point has already 
been discussed above,' and complete references have been 
furnished, it is unnecessary to discuss it further here. 

(b) The Preposition 5 is employed in Biblical Aramaic, the Zen- 
jirli, Arabian, and Palmyrene inscriptions, and in the Papyri, e. g., 

in Ezra, pnb yon (5: 2), nowd wana (5: 12): 

in Daniel, 223 "2.2N? Abwp> (2: 14), mdxd qa Sst (2: 19), 
MIN NTT TP (2: 23), Pad dyam (2: 25), TaD Syvr7d (2: 46), xmod 
sainnd (3: 19), MIA ay? (3: 28; cf. 6: 28), and very often ; 

in Zenjirli, 53> svodp yayanm (NSI 63: 14 £.); 

in Arabia, mmowi nya ++ arendy [pajm xb (NSI 69: 21 £3 

Se yee 


? Ct. the construction in Nabataean, where the Preposition is not employed, 
e.g., RES 83: 12 f., 86: 4, 468: 5, 1434: 6, 2058. 
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in the Papyri, ‘nnaxd nwny (AP 7: 53 cf.7: 9), xmad 05 nam 
(13: 2. 53 ct. 13: 6), synoNd mao (15: 23), > jonnD (16: 2), 
Rney> pal» bx] (27: 23), asd aan by (Ah: 136), sbwp 
xrind (Beh : 3. Sys 

in Palmyrene, xbp +995 qrx 53 (Vog 132). 

It is again to be observed that while 5 is used to express the 
direct object occasionally in early inscriptions and the earlier 
Papyri, it appears more frequently in the later Papyri, and very 
much more frequently in Daniel, where the occurrences are some 
two score in number, Further, the occurrences are much more 
numerous in Daniel than in Ezra, The Targums employ the 
construction, but infrequently.! 

(4) The Preposition 5 precedes the name of the King (or reign) 
in dates in Biblical Aramaic, Nabataean, and Sinaitic, but not in 
Babylonian, Lydian, or Egyptian Aramaic, save once in the last 
named. In Babylonian Aramaic, in addition to the form without 
Preposition, in agreement with that of the Papyri and of the 
Sardis inscription, we find a form with the Preposition 3. Thus 
we have, e.g, 

in Ezra, wy misoa2 ++ + now (4: 24), wad nwa (5: 13, 
6: 3); 

in Daniel, aywxdab +++ mawa (7: 1); 

in Babylonian Aramaic, wim +++ may (AI 26: 2), but *** mow 
wit (AI 22: 3); 

in Lydian Aramaic, wownn as * + * now Sard : Tr); 

in Egyptian Aramaic, waNwne ++ now (NSI 71: 3; cf AP 
2:1, 5:1), WOWNNIN' + * now (AP 7: 1 ef al.), vA 8 now 
(20:1 ef af), DOIN ++ now (35: 1. 6), NObD ‘++ Mow (RES 
1817: 2), but wd ++ now (r*s) 

in Nabataean, nnand+ ++ mow (NSI 78: 1 and often), *** nw 


* Wilson (/oc. cit., p. 293) says ‘ Onkelos sometimes uses it, but preceded by 
a pronominal suffix after the verb’. It is true we sometimes find this form in 


Onkelos, as mwas MpPAY (Gen 39:15), but we also find examples without 
the pronominal suffix, as NUNN 3b PIIWN (Gen 18: 26), FDI nnd pw 
pw (Gen 48 : 10), NOY My pds» (Dt 7: 4). 
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bead (ror: 8 f. ef al), DMepr*** naw (98: 1), yond +++ mw 
(99: 3 ef al), pyqind * + * mow (RES 2053: 2)5 

in Sinaitic, mo pnd +++ nwa (NSI 107: 2): 

Here we observe that, with a single exception, the usage of the 
Papyri differs from that of Biblical Aramaic, and that the latter 
agrees with the later usage of the Nabataean inscriptions and the 
Targums.' Moreover, the usage in Babylon in the fifth century B.C. 
is in disagreement with that of Biblical Aramaic. It is curious, 
however, that the single occurrence of the later usage which is 
found in the Papyri occurs in what is probably the oldest text of 
the series. 

(5) In the Aramaic of Lydia, Babylon, the Papyri, and the 
Nabataean inscriptions, the word xodp, when in apposition with 
the name of the sovereign, uniformly follows the Proper name. 
In Ezra, too, the same order is regularly followed. In Daniel, 
however, while in many cases this order is observed, in several 
cases the order is reversed. Thus we find, e.g., 

in Ezra, soo NNwwNNR (4: 8. TI. 23); sod wat (5: 6 ef al.), 
xzdp warp (5: 13 ef al.): 

in Daniel, xabw “7123 (3: 1 ef al.), NID WNW (5: 1. 30), 
sods win (6: 7. 26), but Tys73132 NID (2: 28. 46, 4: 15, 5:11), 
ayxwda xadp (5: 9), wat 820 (6: To) ; 

in Babylonian Aramaic, sadn wit (AI 22: 3)3 

in Lydian Aramaic, nob wow'nnns (Sard: 1) ; 

in the Papyri, xobp wat (AP r: 1); xobp wasn (5: 1 ef al), 
sobp wownns (6: 2 ef aZ), NDP WINNT (20: 1 ef a/.), DOTS 
sabp (35: 1. 6), No ayNNW (Ah: 15 ef aZ.), wad INTIS 
(Ah: 53 e ad.) ; 

in Nabataean, x35p nnn (NSI 81: 8 ef a/.), xzop ybn (92: 4 
et al), S250 x34 (97 Col. iii. ef ad). 

Here it is to be observed that the usage of Daniel is in agree- 
ment with that of the Targums, where also both orders are 
found. 

(6) Similarly, too, the Demonstrative 427(1), 8'1(1), nbs or poy, 


1 The Pentateuch gives Onkelos no opportunity of using the formula of the 
reign of kings, but cf. Gen 7: 11, Nu 33: 38. 
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normally follows the noun throughout our texts, save where used 
predicatively. In the Papyri and Biblical Aramaic we find a few 
cases, however, where the demonstrative precedes, and occasionally 
elsewhere. We select the following examples of this latter usage : 

in Ezra, 82 M07 (5: 4), SIND TON (5: 15); 

in Daniel, xndn mm (4: rs), mmada iow (2: 44), smn pow 
(7: 17)5 

in Lydian Aramaic, x2)nD 731 (Sard: 2), TAIN] Ay (Zd7d. : 3) ; 

in the Papyri, xn’3 nt (AP 13: 7), NBD A (13: 12), NOY At 
(31: 19), PLN] mt (Ah: 60), NNW NA Nt (30: 17), NMIW NT (77: 
14), MDD) MON (20: 15);? 

in Nabataean, 193p 423 (RES 1175: 1). 

In the later Aramaic of the Targums this usage is not unknown, 
but it occurs but rarely. 

(7) Verbs expressing the idea of possibility, permission, wish, 
purpose, command, or beginning, are construed in Biblical Aramaic 
with 5 and the Infinitive? In Nabataean we normally find the 
Imperfect with a conjunction, but exceptionally 5 and the Infinitive. 
In the Papyri we ordinarily find the Imperfect without conjunction, 
but occasionally we find 5 and the Infinitive, or the Imperfect 
with conjunction. Examples are particularly common in the Book 
of Daniel. We select the following : 

in Ezra, sad paw (5: 2), x95 pyp ow (5: 3), ‘Ine? JwND 
(7: 13), Taynd a (7: 18), smd dw NP (7: 24); 

in Daniel, mnnd Say (2: ro), snynnd dna (2 : 26), Ndap> n?> 
(2: 47), Napnd pono xd (5:8), wen? Dan (5: 16), mand 7 
(2: 12), sam sm (2: 24), Jmannd pnen NP (3: 16), NoynP NAP 
(5:7), nmvepnd nwy (6: 4), mnianwd da nw (6: 15), NIN? May 
(7: 19); 

in Egyptian Aramaic, A3pawvx b5x yb (Gir? 2: 8), saa 55) ) 
(AP 1:4), onda dave xd (5:6), ww dnaK 8 (5: 11 f), nbnay xd 
npaim (8: 15), [*poyann Sman xb (Ah: 81), 99208 May (18: 2 f.), 
but mn t nsx nay (Ah: 149) and mynd Snow NP (28: 7 f.), 

1 Cf. too, NITY JI AP Ah: 70. 

2 Note also the peculiar detached use of b and the Infinitive in Dn 2: 16. 18, 
6:9. 

3521 q? 
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noand bmox xd (Ah: 17), mazpd nwyne (30: 23), mad paw 
(30: 23, 31: 23), man none -anay? (36: 24 fy; 

in Nabataean, 7an’ 1s an "1 55. x5 (CIS ii. 220: 2), 9 wh Kd 
ja (NSI 89: 4 £, e¢ aZ), apn» 1 wa Nd (CIS ii. 219: 3 f.), 
p23" TPA NP (NSI go: 3), but anseb ws Nd (CIS ii. 210: 3 f). 

Here we observe that the usage of Biblical Aramaic, which is 
exceedingly common in the book of Daniel, is in agreement with 
that of the Targums. 

The careful study of these points reveals several differences 
between the usage of Biblical Aramaic, particularly of Daniel, and 
that of the Papyri. Thus we observe that the rare employment 
in the Papyri of the Perfect of the verb /o de, followed by the 
Imperfect of another verb, is unparalleled in Biblical Aramaic ; 
the use of the Papyri in the matter of dates is, with a single 
exception, different from that of. Biblical Aramaic; the use in 
Daniel of x35m before the name is unparalleled in the Papyri; 
and the construction with 5 and the Infinitive after certain classes 
of verbs is regular in Biblical Aramaic but exceptional in the 
Papyri. 

On the other hand, on none of these points is the usage of 
Biblical Aramaic without the support either of the Nabataean or 
Palmyrene inscriptions or of the Targums. It should, however, 
be noted that the use of 5 to mark the direct object is much less 
common in the Targums than in Daniel, and is rare in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions. 

Viewed as a whole, therefore, the evidence on Syntax would 
again indicate for Biblical Aramaic a place intermediate between 
that of the Papyri and that of the later dialects. The evidence is 
not all of equal weight, however, and several of the points, taken 
by themselves, would give little clear guidance. On some points 
we observe a greater frequency in certain usages in the later 
Papyri than in the earlier Papyri, while Biblical Aramaic, and 
especially Daniel, is on such points in line with the later Papyri. 
This is a somewhat precarious line of argument here, and certainly 


* Cf. also, on an ostrakon, WEIS md nndwn (ESE ii. p. 233 b: 7). But 
ef. reading in APO (64 2 auss: 7). 
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could not be pressed too closely. Nevertheless, it is extremely 
difficult to feel that Daniel’s very common use of 5 to mark the 
direct object, for instance, could be more than a century older 
than the oldest of the Papyri, since the usage is so rare in the 
Papyri until we come to the later texts, where it is still far less 
common than in Daniel. It is true that this usage is absent 
from Nabataean, rare in Palmyrene, and infrequent in the Targums. 
It would seem that it took its rise early in the West, as an occasional 
use, and gained considerable ground in Egypt in the latter part of 
the fifth century B.c. Later it spread eastwards to Palestine, 
where it enjoyed a temporary vogue, but afterwards largely lost its 
hold, though it continued to be a perfectly correct usage, albeit 
one infrequently adopted in the Targums. In the meanwhile it 
had spread farther East, and secured for itself a permanent place 
in Eastern Aramaic. 

Much more embarrassing to the theory of the early origin of 
the book of Daniel, however, are the differences between Daniel 
and the Papyri in points (4) and (7). While in the writing of 
dates a single example in the earliest papyrus proves that the 
usage of Daniel was not unknown at the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c., the evidence of the many other examples in the 
Papyri and of the Sardis and Babylonian inscriptions shows clearly 
that it was not the regular usage in the fifth century in either East 
or West. So, too, with the constructions with 5 and the Infinitive. 
While they are found occasionally in the later Papyri, they are at 
variance with the characteristic usage of the Papyri. It is im- 
possible to suppose that the Book of Daniel here represents the 
usage of the sixth century B.c.—a usage which was regular and 
common in that age, but which was superseded a century later, 
only to recover itself in the age of the Targums and become 
common once more. 

The theory that Biblical Aramaic is subsequent to that of the 
Papyri has to face no such embarrassment. It is definitely sup- 
ported by some of the items of evidence, and not in conflict with 
any. More particularly would we claim the support of the three 
points which we have seen to embarrass the other view. The use 
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of 5 to mark the accusative was gradually struggling to attain its 
place in the age of the Papyri; in Daniel it is one of the distinctive 
marks of the dialect. The use of 5 with the name of the King in 
dates was a rare exception in the age of the Papyri; in Biblical 
Aramaic it is the only form we find, as also later in the Nabataean 
inscriptions. The use of 5 and the Infinitive after certain verbs 
was only beginning to appear in the later Papyri; in Biblical 
Aramaic it has won an assured place, and especially in the hands 
of the author of Daniel it has become a fully developed and 
constantly employed idiomatic usage, distinguishing his style very 
definitely from that of the Papyri, and connecting it with the style 
of the Targums. 


XII 


When we turn to examine the Vocabulary of the different groups 
of inscriptions and of the Papyri, for the purposes of comparison 
with that of Biblical Aramaic—leaving aside for the present the 
foreign elements contained—we are surprised at the fewness of the 
differences evidenced. We notice that there are very many words 
which are found only in the Papyri and in Biblical Aramaic, and 
we are apt to be very much impressed with this fact at first, until 
we observe that in the great majority of cases these words are 
found also in the later Aramaic of the Targums. Boutflower has 
taken one of the Papyri and analysed its vocabulary,’ showing how 
large is the proportion of words that are met with in Biblical 
Aramaic. ‘This, however, is altogether insufficient to establish 
the close connexion between Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri, for 
which he argues, since he has failed to make the comparison with 
the later dialect of the Targums. He supposes that even the 
English reader will see from the resemblances he has set forth that 
the Aramaic of Daniel is far more likely to date from 535 B. c. than 
from 165 B.c. It may occur to some of his English readers to ask 
how they could possibly make such a comparison in the absence of 
any information as to the later usage. That information is supplied 


AO; cit., p. 235 f. 
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by G. R. Driver,’ and is rather unfortunate for Boutflower’s argu- 
ment, for almost every word or usage to which Boutflower appeals 
in order to establish the connexion between Biblical Aramaic and 
the Papyri is found also in the Targums and the Talmud, and 
is therefore utterly useless as a criterion. We must therefore 
beware of any hasty judgement that the dialects of Biblical 
Aramaic and the Papyri are particularly closely linked in the 
matter of Vocabulary, since the link is, in general, equally close 
with the Targums. 

A careful study of the Vocabulary of Biblical Aramaic, the 
Inscriptions and the Papyri, does, however, reveal a few things 
that claim remark. If we leave out of account all words which 
are found commonly throughout all our texts, and also all Biblical 
Aramaic words which are found both in the Papyri or other early 
sources and in the Targums, we still have to examine a number 
of cases which may seem to throw some light on the lexical 
affinities of Biblical Aramaic. Reference has been made above 
to a few cases in which Biblical Aramaic agrees, or nearly agrees, 
with the Papyri, and disagrees with the Targums, e. g., }98, N's, 
Ss and | n437 by, and some in which Biblical Aramaic agrees 
with the Targums and disagrees with the Papyri, e.g. yx and 
NY IN, as against py and Npos, and these do not call for further 
remark here. Moreover, there are some foreign words which 
are not found in the Targums, and which Biblical Aramaic has in 
common with the Papyri, e.g., NTIN, NIWLS, 4; ns, pinwa, and 
n’nan, or with some other isolated inscription or group, e.g., 
xomppx, 757, and ans. The whole question of foreign elements 
will be discussed below, however, and these words will not, there- 
fore, be dealt with here. 

The remaining words which claim our attention may be divided 
into four groups: (A) Words where some slight difference of 
pronunciation or orthography is involved; (B) Words where 
some difference of meaning is involved; (C) Alternative words, 
fulfilling the same function ; and (D) A few further miscellaneous 
words, which are not found, or but rarely found, in the Targums. 

EBL loc. Ceti, Pulit ts 
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(A) Turning. our attention first to the cases where we find 
slight differences of pronunciation or orthography, apart from 
the groups of words dealt with above in the section on Conso- 
nantal changes, or elsewhere in the previous sections, we may 
note the following : 

(1) »2x stands in Daniel, an Arabian inscription and the 
Papyri, as against Nin Palmyrene. The latter is the form found 
in Onkelos and in Jonathan, but the former is found in pseudo- 
Jonathan. In our texts we find : 

in Daniel, MBN (2: 46, 3: 19); 

in Arabia, ‘8 (NSI 69: 14); 

in the Papyri, ‘box (AP 15: 19 e¢ a/.), DIN (Ah: 134), DIN 
(Ah: 133 e¢ a/.), PBI (37: 8. 9); 

in Palmyrene, ‘ps (Tar 2c: 3. 6. 36). 

(2) ty stands in the Papyri, as against ty in Ezra and 
Palmyrene. The latter is the form found in the Targums. Thus 
we have : 

in Ezra, y (6: 17); 

in Egyptian Aramaic, sty (AP Ah: 118 7s. 119), tY (33: TO, 
ESEn, p. 23.C: s).5 

in Palmyrene, ty (Tar 2a: 23. 25. 28. 30). 

(3) “8 stands in the Papyri, as against "BY in Daniel. The 
Targums agree with Daniel. Here we find: 

in Daniel, praY (4: 30), BY (4: 9. 18), NY (4: 11); 

in the Papyri, 159¥ (AP Ah: 98), N™D2¥ (Ah: gr. 199). 

In these three cases it will be seen that Biblical Aramaic stands | 
between the Papyri and the Targums, in agreement with its general 
position on the matter of inserted or assimilated Nun. In each of 
these three cases, the Papyri differ from the later usage of the 
Targums, while in one case Biblical Aramaic agrees with the 
Papyri, and in two cases with the Targums. 

(4) ws" stands in Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri, as against 
win Palmyrene, while the Targums, in approximate agreement 
with the latter, have w. It is of interest, however, to note that 
w already appears in the Papyri, ina document dated 456 B. c.— 
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certainly before Ezra, therefore. How long YX4 maintained its 
place beside w% it is impossible to say. We find: 

in Ezra, DAWN (5: TO) ; 

in Daniel, wen (7: 1), WNT (2: 38), WNT (4: 2. 7. 10, 7: 15), 
TORT (2: 28), AWN (2: 32, 7:1. 9), AYN (7:20), NAURA 
(3: 27), NON (7: 6) ; 

in the Papyri, ws (AP 6: x, 11: 5), NWT (15: 23), [Bmw 
(Beh : 38), wen (82: 5), but sw (10: 6 dis) ; 

in Palmyrene, ws (NSI 125: 2), 8wn (Tar 2a: 41), paws (NSI 
132: 3, RES 452: 4), Nnwn (ESE i. p. 204d: ay 

(5) The verb wxa is found in Daniel and in the Nerab inscrip- 
tions, and the adjective wa in Ezra and Egyptian Aramaic, while 
in the Targums the verb ww is found, but the adjective is w3, as 
in Palmyrene and in Cilicia, That the 8 maintained itself in this 
word in verbal forms in the Targums confirms our hesitation to 
suggest the limit of the survival of 8 in the adjectival form, or in 
the word wan. In our literature we find : 

in Ezra, SnW*N3 (4: 12) ; 

in Daniel, wxa (6: 15) ; 

in Nerab, wan (NSI 65: 9); 

in Egyptian Aramaic, yx (NSI 75: 2, AP 30:17, 31: 16), 
NWN (38 : 6), NNw*NA (30: 17) ; 

in Cilicia, wa (JAOS xxxv. p. 372 t: 3)3 

in Palmyrene, nwa (RES 1621: 3): 

(6) MND stands in Daniel and Ezra, while n DK is found at 
Zenjirli and Nx in the Papyri. Here again we may note that 
Biblical Aramaic is not far removed from the Targumic SD". 
In our texts we find : 

in Ezra, PND (6: 9) ; 

in Daniel, MND (4: 14) ; 

in Zenjirli, NN (NSI 61: 29), ANN (61: 26. 32); 

in the Papyri, 75x (AP Ah: 102). 

(7) 879 is found in Daniel, in the Zenjirli, Nabataean and 
Palmyrene inscriptions, in the Assyrian political letter and the 
inscription from India, and in the Papyri, while 7 is also found 
in Palmyrene, and in a few exceptional cases in Nabataean. 
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Possibly also the latter stands a few times in the Papyri, and 
perhaps once at Senq-qaleh. The latter is the form of the Targums. 
Thus we find : 

in Daniel, 85% (2: 47, 5: 23); N19 (4: 16. 21) 

in Zenjirli, S11 (NSI 63 : 3), ANT (62: 11. 12. 13. 15. 16. 17 
bis), wad (62: 197, 63: 5. 6. 9, NSE Plate xxiv. 2) ; 

in Assyrian Aramaic, ‘871 (AUA i. : 7. 8. 17); 

in India, x9 (Tax: 9. 12) 3 

in Egyptian Aramaic, 8119 (AP 30:15, 47: 2), ND (Gir™ 3: 4. 
5, AP 16: 8, 37: 17, 38: 2's 39: 2s 54# 10, 67 No. 7, 68 No. 9’, 
70: t: 2,77: 1, Ah: 73), IN (Ah: 192, ESE iii. p. 22 Ba: 2), 
map (AP 71: 7 dis, Ah: 198. 199), [N71 (17: 1. 5, 27: 2.10. 19, 
21, 30: 1. 2. 18. 23, 31: 177, 33: 7- 12-13; 34: 61), NID (37: 1, 
38: 1. 12), NNW (39: I. 2. 5 °)3 

in Nabataean, x1 (CIS ii. 235 A: 2, Bt 1, 323: 45 RES 1111: 
A, ESE iii. p. 88 E), sown (NSI 81: 8, 82: 4, 85290, Son, 
88:6, 89:9, 90: 8, 94: 3, TOT: 7, CIS. i. 185: 7, (218 4 
224: 13, 337: 3, RES 1103: 9, 1108: 8, 2054: 2); 

in Palmyrene, 8 (NSI 134: 1, NSE Plate xl. 1: 1, ESE ii. 
p. 296 Zb: 1, 298 Aa: 1), but (NSI 145: 2, ESE ili. p. 140 
Ra: 4), M7 (Vog 103: 6), 170 (NSI 126: 2, 128: 3), pn 
(130: 4), nV (ESE ii. p. 301 Fa: 3), pana (NSI £31: 4). 

The occurrences of 19, outside the Palmyrene inscriptions, are : 

in Senq-qaleh. ? 99 (CIS ii. rr: 2 f) ; 

in Egyptian Aramaic, 9 (S-C Ma: 2, where the reading is 
very doubtful), 22 (S-C P: 2), an» (AP 34: 6, which Sachau 
regards as a scribal error for BAN), NW (80: 9, which Cowley 
regards as a scribal error for 8719) ; 

in Nabataean, 1» (RES 1111: B, 1284: 5), "W (1175: 75 
where, however, Lidzbarski finds but a scribal error for 871) 
(sing.),° J-S 257), NI (RES 2117). 

On this point Wilson has a note which is unusually interesting.‘ 
He gives what would appear to be a complete statement of the 

1 In these few cases the suffix has disappeared, but N70 stands plainly. 


2 Almost certainly we should add 31: 22. 
8 Vide ESE iii. p. 86. Loc, cit., p. 2734. 
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evidence for the alternative ways of writing this word, though on 
examination it proves to be less complete than one would suppose. 
His list of five occurrences of 8 in the Zenjirli inscriptions 
should be extended to thirteen. His list of occurrences of 8") 
in Egyptian Aramaic should be corrected! by the addition of 
four * occurrences in the Strassburg Papyrus, and by the addition 
of a few occurrences published since his Essay was written. More- 
over, according to the latest reading, which Cowley says is certain, 
we must now add AP 77: 1 =CIS ii. 152: 1, and if Cowley is 
right in finding in AP 80: 9 but a scribal error for ‘x71, this too 
should be added. On the other hand, we must now remove from 
Wilson’s list APO 50a. 2 = AP Ah: 209, where Cowley says the 
reading N10n is fairly certain. It is when we come to Wilson’s 
list of but four occurrences of 8" in Nabataean, however, that 
his statement is more seriously inadequate.’ S. R. Driver has 
supplied a list of twenty occurrences in Nabataean,* and to these 
we should add NSI go: 8, which he omitted, and RES 2054: 2, 
which has been more recently published. Perhaps, too, we should 
add RES 1175: 7, if Lidzbarski rightly sees in " only bad writing 
for N71). Driver further supplements Wilson’s two Palmyrene 
references by two more. We therefore find that the number of 
occurrences of the form N12 within our texts is as follows: in 
Daniel, four; in the Zenjirli inscriptions, thirteen ; in Egyptian 
Aramaic, including the tomb inscriptions, at least forty-two ; in 
the Assyrian political letter, three ; in the Taxila inscription, two ; 
in Nabataean, at least twenty-two ; in Palmyrene, four. 

1 Some slight misprints should also be corrected. On p. 274, line 2, for 
‘49. 2 and CIS 145 AF’, read ‘49 c. 3 and CIS 145 A. 7 dzs’, and in line 3, 
foiiA he 7102, 02 yy TeaGe Ane. 75.12, 03%. 

2 The earlier editions of this Papyrus give five occurrences, but Cowley, 
following Sachau and Ungnad, now reads (AP 27:1) JNWJ1D for [NWO jd, 
which appeared in RES, ESE and S-C. 

3 Baumgartner (ZA W, Joc. cit., p. 104) is here inaccurate, stating that NW 
is found in Nabataean but ten times, though he includes NNW) of Litt 85: 1, 
which we have omitted, since it isa Proper Name. He also says that in the 
Zenjirli inscriptions NV stands but seven times, and in Palmyrene but three 
times, while he omits altogether the occurrences in the Assyrian letter, whose 
evidence he elsewhere includes. 


* LOT p. xxxiv. 
3521 Q 
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On the other hand, to the five occurrences of 9% in Palmyrene, 
quoted by Wilson, we need to add NSI 145: 2, where, however, 
NaN) may be a Proper Name, and ESE iii. p. r40 Ra: 4, p. 301 
Fa: 3, which have been more recently published. The four or 
five examples of 919 in Nabataean, quoted above, which have been 
published since Wilson wrote, should also be added to his list. 
Of the three occurrences of 52 he quotes from Egyptian Aramaic, 
two are accompanied by a query, and all are doubtful. The 
reading of ‘9 is extremely doubtful, while o7°%1 may be but a 
scribal error. Moreover, {719 is queried by Lidzbarski in the index 
to the second volume of his Zphemeris. The further case, which 
de Vogiié read 8291, but which Cowley reads x'», is probably 
also a scribal error. A further doubtful occurrence of 4 should 
be added to Wilson’s list, viz., 1) in the Senq-qaleh inscription. 
In our texts, therefore, we find 119 as follows : in Palmyrene, eight 
times ; in Nabataean, perhaps five times ; in the Papyri, possibly 
four times, but all doubtful ; in Senq-qaleh, once, and that doubtful. 

Even though the evidence quoted by Wilson had been complete, 
however, it would not have supported his conclusion. He says 
‘From the above examples it will be seen that while a late writer 
of Aramaic might have written the word as Daniel does, the 
almost universal usage is against it. The Nabataeans and Palmy- 
renes in the central desert still employed it, but to the East, North, 
and West of them it was dropped by all. Among the older 
writings, however, it was almost as universally employed, but one 
certain example of its omission being known’. That one example 
of its omission, itself not very certain, is the only one dating from 
before the Christian era to which Wilson feels able to refer, and 
surely he does not suppose that the view he is controverting 
regards the book of Daniel as post-Christian. He has produced 
not a shred of evidence to support his statement that ‘while a late 
writer of Aramaic might have written the word as Daniel does, 
the almost universal usage is against it’, and the only evidence we 
have shows that up to, and beyond, the latest date suggested for 
the composition of the book of Daniel, the almost universal usage 
is in agreement with that of Daniel, no sure exceptions being 
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known. A usage which is thus practically, if not quite, invariable 
in all dialects up to the beginning of the Christian era, and which 
is thus copiously attested in Nabataean and even in Palmyrene 
inscriptions, can scarcely be held to imply the early date of Daniel, 
and certainly cannot provide the slightest embarrassment to the 
theory of the second century origin of that book. 

(8) 25 is found in Daniel and in Egyptian Aramaic, and 25 
once in Daniel, and perhaps once in Egyptian Aramaic. It 
should be noted, however, that the reading in the latter case is 
very doubtful, and Cowley says that the 3 is more like 4. In the 
Targums the normal form is 25, but sometimes, though usually 
in the plural, we still find aa. In our texts we find: 

in Daniel, 225 (430835924), sad fox: 20,8 ae), naad (zens, 
5: 20. 21), but 125 (7: 28); 

in the Papyri, 325 (AP Ah: 65 e¢ al.), wad (Ah: 104. 137), 
1335 (14: 5 ef al), and (Ah: 82 e¢ aZ.) na2d (Ah: 109. 159), j29> 
(2: 9 e¢ al.), nnaad (Ah: 162), but nad? (71: 6). 

In ESE i. p. 67 t: 8 f., Lidzbarski suggests the possibility that 
we should read °25, and so find an example of the shorter form in 
Cappadocian Aramaic. 

(9) mdb (= division) is found in Ezra, as against rap in the 
Papyri. The Targumic form is here different from both, but 
nearer to that found in Ezra, viz. xd», We find : 

in Ezra, pnnadp (6: 18); 

in the Papyri, 5p (AP 28: 17), wadp (28 : 14). 

(10) "InN, feminine of janx, is found in Daniel (2: 39 ds, 7: 
5. 6. 8. 20), while MANN is found in the Papyri (AP 15: 32, 64 
No. 20, 79: 7. 4). A plural form Nn‘s9nN appears in Palmyrene 
(Tar 2c: 18). The Targums have "ms and xnzamix. Daniel 
is, therefore, in closer agreement with the Targums than are the 
Papyri, while.the Palmyrene form is almost identical with the 
plural of the second Targumic form.’ 


1 On the masculine form there is no need to comment here, since the form 
found in Daniel is also found in the Papyri and in the Nabataean and Palmyrene 
inscriptions, while the form ANN stands only in Nerab. (See note on this 
rather difficult form in NSI p. 189.) 
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It will be seen that in this group of words Biblical Aramaic 
sometimes agrees with the Papyri against the Targums, and some- 
times with the Targums against the Papyri, while in some cases it 
differs from both, but stands nearer to Targumic usage than do 
the Papyri. There is not one of these cases where the Papyri 
and the Targums are in agreement against Biblical Aramaic. In 
other words, we have not here a single indication that Biblical 
Aramaic may be older than the Papyri, but on the contrary we 
have several indications that it is younger. From this group of 
words, therefore, the only conclusion we could draw is that Biblical 
Aramaic stands somewhere between the Papyri and the Targums. 

(B) Passing to the second group of words, where only a differ- 
ence of meaning is involved, we may note the following : 

(r) xno is found in Ezra (6: 2) and the Papyri (AP 6: 3 and 
often) with the meaning fortress, while in Nabataean (CIS ii. 
164: 3, ESE il. p. 257, lines ro. r1) it has the meaning sempie.' 
Here we have a loan-word from Ass. dtrtu = fortress. The 
meaning ¢emp/e is doubtless a later development, but it should be 
noted that the word appears in late Biblical Hebrew with both 
meanings. Further, though it is not found in the Targum of 
Onkelos, it appears in the Talmud, where it has both meanings. 
The earlier meaning would therefore appear to have persisted 
beside the later. 

(2) 1a¥ has the meaning zéémg in Daniel (6: 18), while in the 
Targums it means purpose. Lidzbarski finds the meaning wish 
in an inscription from Cappadocia (ESE i. p. 325 t: 4), while the 
meaning ¢/ing is found several times in Palmyrene? (NSI 132: 4, 
RES 452: 4, ESE ii. p. 280 H: 5, Tar 1:6). Here we observe 
that the Ass. s2ddtu = wish, which connects with the meaning in 
Cappadocian Aramaic, and from which the Targumic meaning 
was a simple development. Though the use of Biblical Aramaic 
is different from the Targumic usage, however, it is supported by 
Palmyrene, and is therefore attested for a time long subsequent 
to the latest date suggested for the origin of Daniel. 


‘ So CIS, NSE, ESE, BDB. SAC, however, tables as fortress, castle. 
7 Once written 12'9, in error (NSI 110: 4). 
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(3) Dy in Daniel (3: ro ef a/.), Ezra (4: 8 and often) and the 
Papyri (AP 26: 22 e¢ a/.) has the meaning command, which is not 
found in the Targums, while in Nabataean (NSI 97 col. ii.: 2, 
J-S il. 255) it has the meaning adoption. Here we notice that 
the Syriac lor = grafting, gives the clue to the Nabataean, - 
while Ass. fému = sense, command, is in line with the above men- 
tioned meaning of Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri. Apparently 
this word, in addition to its original meaning of /as¢e, which is 
also found in Daniel and in the Targum, took on a great variety 
of derived, or extended, meanings in Semitic speech. We find in 
Biblical Aramaic the further meanings of judgement, in Daniel, 
and report, in both Daniel and Ezra, while the original meaning, 
taste, appears in a verbal form in the Assyrian political letter 
(AUA i.: 8) and in xn»yy = victuals in Palmyrene (Tar 2c: 10). 
It should be added that the meaning Zas¢e is found in Biblical 
Hebrew, and also, in late Hebrew, the meaning command. Once 
more we find, therefore, that the distinction of meaning gives us 
no help whatever in our task. We can no more find in the 
common use of the word with the meaning command any suggestion 
of close affinity between Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri, than we 
can of divergence between the dialects in those Biblical Aramaic 
uses which are not found in the Papyri. 

This small group of words, therefore, fails to give us any clue 
for distinguishing between the Aramaic dialects under review, and 
its evidence may be pronounced entirely neutral. 

(C) Of alternative words, used to express the same idea, the 
following are noteworthy : 

(1) Dw is used in Biblical Aramaic (Ezr 4: 19 e¢ ad, Dn 2: 5 
et al.., the inscriptions of ZKR (a: 1. 9, b: 6. 13), Zenjirli (NSI 
61: 29, 62: 1. 10. 20), Nerab (NSI 65: 3. 6.7) and Arabia (NSI 
69: 4), and in the Papyri (AP 26: 22 ef a/.), for Zo sed, to make, 
while in the Targums "\w is normally used in the Pael. 

Here it is to be noted (a) that we have no record of what 
word the Nabataeans and Palmyrenes used: for this idea, so that 
we have no means of knowing when ov fell out of use; (4) that 
the use of DY or O°D is still found occasionally in the Targums ; 
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and (c) that the use of "w in this sense appears in Cappadocia in 
the second century B.c. (ESE i. p. 67 t: 7) and in Daniel (3: 29). 

In Biblical Hebrew both roots are used, but ow heavily pre- 
ponderates. In the Targums ‘w heavily preponderates, and nw 
almost disappears. We are unable to assume either that "wv did 
not exist in this sense alongside nw in the early Aramaic dialects 
or that ow did not maintain its place beside w until compara- 
tively late. In the absence of any evidence from Nabataean or 
Palmyrene, we have no means of knowing when the balance of 
use moved over from the one to the other. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the earliest appearance of ‘ww in Aramaic that 
has come down to us, outside the Biblical sources, occurs in an 
inscription that dates, most probably, from the second century B.C. 

Wilson, however, attaches singular importance to this pair of 
words, and is content to leave all other matters of Vocabulary 
undiscussed, with the exception of loan-words and these words and 
their alternatives." We have responded to his request to peruse 
his paragraphs twice, and even more, with a growing surprise 
at their irrelevance and futility. We must follow him into 
digression in order to show how misleading are his statements 
and how unjustified his belief in the impressiveness of the evidence 
he has gathered. 

He claims that the Nabataeans and the Palmyrenes ‘agree with 
Onkelos in not using oY’. In the absence of any knowledge 
whatever as to what the Nabataeans and Palmyrenes used, this is 
most unwarranted and misleading. It would be equally accurate— 
and equally unjustified—to say they disagree with Onkelos in not 
using "wv. In the complete absence of Jo0¢2 words from our 
Nabataean and Palmyrene sources, no argument can be based on 
the absence of one only. 

Again, Wilson says that ‘in Onkelos it (i. e., Ni’) always means 
to set, to put, to make, but in Daniel it means /o de, or make, like’. 
The Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, however, distinguishes ? between the 
roots mw = decome like, and mw, which in the Pael = set, make, 


1 Loc. ctt., pp. 294-6, * So also G-B. 
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and finds the latter in Dn 3: 29. By the comparison of Dn 2: 5 
and 3: 29, it appears that nw Hithpa. = p'w Hithpe. As for the 
former root, nw = decome dike, there is nothing singular in Daniel’s 
use of it, for though not found in Onkelos, it is found in Biblical 
Hebrew, in the Targums of Jonathan and pseudo-Jonathan, and 
in Syriac. 

Further, apart from the normal Targumic ‘Ww, Wilson quotes 
eight words which Onkelos occasionally uses to translate ow or 
nw, and declares that Daniel never uses these, with one exception, 
for the meaning Zw¢. This may be perfectly true, but it is utterly 
beside the point. Wilson could hardly claim that the fundamental 
meaning of any of these eight verbs, in Targumic Aramaic, is pwd. 
Onkelos uses them, either by an extension of their fundamental 
meaning, or to give a fuller flavour to the rendering than \w would 
provide. That Daniel does not give to these verbs this particular 
extension proves nothing. Of these eight verbs Daniel uses six. 
What we need to ask is whether Daniel’s use of these six words 
agrees with the zorma/ use of them in Targumic Aramaic, not 
whether a particular use can be paralleled from its pages. And 
when we examine these words, we find that no difference whatever 
can be established between Daniel’s use of them, and the normal 
and well-attested Targumic use. This will appear very clearly 
from the following paragraphs. 

(i) 35y in Daniel means mzx. This is the fundamental meaning 
of the word in the Targums. In the one case where Onkelos uses 
it to render n'v, viz., Gen 30: 40, it is clear that it is intended to 
be more expressive than the colourless n'w of the Hebrew, and it 
can be rendered mix without the slightest violence to the 
sense. We may further note that Onkelos also uses 25y in Ex 
30 :35, to translate nb = salted. It is no more reasonable to 
adduce 35y as meaning fu¢ in Onkelos than it would be to 
claim that it meant season with salt, nor more justifiable to suggest 
that any and “wv were synonymous in Onkelos, since both were 
used to translate n'w, than it would be to suggest that nw and 
mbta were synonymous in Hebrew, since both are rendered in 
Onkelos by 3"y. 
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(ii) am’ in Daniel means give. This is its fundamental meaning 
in Semitic speech, and is also its common meaning in the Targums. 
Onkelos thus uses it to translate jn}. That he also once used it 
in the sense put, while Daniel does not, would be entirely without 
significance. We find this verb with this extended meaning in 
Biblical Aramaic in Ezr 5: 16, in Biblical Hebrew in 2 Sam 
rr: 15, and in Nabataean in CIS ii. 158: 6. When we turn, 
however, to the particular case where Onkelos uses this verb 
to translate nw, viz., Gen 4 : 25, we find that the meaning give 
provides a far better sense than the meaning fw/, and to argue 
on the basis of this text that the use of 3m’ in Daniel is 
different from that in Onkelos can only be pronounced quite 
unjustified. 

(iii) nop is found in Daniel in the Peal, meaning wméer, and in 
both Daniel and Ezra in the Peal, meaning appoint. This is in 
exact accord with its use in the Targums, the Peal being used in 
the sense xumber, reckon, e.g. in Gen 15 : 5, where it renders 75D, 
and in Num 1: 44, where it renders 1p, while in the Pael in the 
Targum the verb means appoint, e.g. in Gen 41 : 33, the one 
occasion where it renders mw, and Gen 41: 34, where it renders 
pan, An examination of the thirteen cases where ‘319 is used in 
Onkelos to render n'v or O° shows that in every case the render- 
ing appoint is fully appropriate, and in not a single case do we 
need to suppose that Onkelos used %29 with a different meaning 
from that found in Daniel.* 

(iv) "iA in Daniel means cv?, with the extended meaning deéer- 
mine. This again is in accord with the usage of the Targums, 
Thus Onkelos uses it in Ex 12: 44 to render by = circumcise, and 
in New Hebrew “1a became the common word for circumcise. It is 
also frequently used to render n"3 in the expression N32 N43, 
while the meaning decide, ordain, and for the noun Na decree, 
decision (rendering, e. g., Hebrew pn in Gen 47 : 26), is well attested 


* These thirteen instances are : (@) rendering N'W, Gen 41: 33; (4) rendering 
Dw, Ge? 40:15, 47:6, Ex: 11, 5:8. 14, 18: 21, Num 4:19, Dt 1: 13, 
17:14. 15 Zev, (Brederek, in Konkordanz sum Targ. Onkelos, adds Dt 1: 15, 
where, howev®*, 13?) renders }M3 and not DW.) 
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in the Targums, and very frequent in New Hebrew. It is thus 
in no way surprising that it should be found rendering O°’ once in 
the Pentateuch, for nw does not have the simple meaning puz, set, 
in all of the 153 occurrences! of the root in the Pentateuch, as 
Wilson seems to suppose, but also a variety of extended meanings, 
including ordain, decree, appoint, make (a covenant), as can be seen 
by a glance at the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon. When we turn to the 
one occasion on which Onkelos uses “tA to render DY, viz., Ex 
15: 25, we find that it clearly has the meaning determine, ordain, 
and once again we recognize that no difference whatever can 
be established between Daniel and Onkelos in the meaning 
attached to this verb. 

(v) 73y in Daniel and Ezra means make, do, and in the Hithpeel, 
be made into, be done. This, as Wilson here admits, is in full 
accord with the usage of the Targums. It may be noted that in 
Dn 2: 5 tay Hithpe. is parallel to n'w Hithpe., and in 3: 29 the 
same form is parallel to mw Hithpa. It is not clear, therefore, why 
Wilson should admit the accord with Targumic usage here, but 
deny it in the case of mw. It should be added that in the one 
case where Onkelos uses 73) to render b'w, viz., Num 24: 23, the 
meaning of the Hebrew is obscure. 

(vi) Sw in Daniel means Joosen, abide. This is once more in 
perfect accord with the usage of the Targums. Thus, it is used 
in Onkelos in Ex 3: 5, rendering 5w9, and in Gen 24: 32, render- 
ing NAD, while the meaning adide is found in Num 24: 2, render- 
ing }2¥, in Ex 18: 5, rendering mn, and in Ex ro: 14, rendering 
ny. The Pael in the Targums means Jdegin, e.g., in Dt 16: 9, 
rendering 55p Hiph., exactly as in Ezr 5:2. The Aphel in the 
Targums develops the meaning fut, place, from the meaning cause 
to abide, exactly like the Hebrew ny) Hiph., which it is used to 
translate, e.g., in Gen 2: 15. It is used in Onkelos to render 
ny in Gen 2: 8, Dt 12: 5. 21, 14: 24, and in each of these cases 
it may be rendered cause to abide without violence to the sense, 


1 Wilson says DY occurs in the Hebrew Pentateuch 151 times, but in addi- 
tion to 152 occurrences recorded in Fiirst, there is DW" in Gen 28; 18, which 
Fiirst omits. 
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while in Dt r2 the meaning is clearly the same as in verse 11, 
where {2¥ is used in the Hebrew. 

We thus see that in none of these cases can any difference be 
established between the use of Biblical Aramaic and that of the 
Targums, and the singular impressiveness that Wilson supposes 
to belong to the difference of use that he alleges vanishes on closer 
examination. In the same way, when he adduces 17D and “DX as 
meaning uf in Onkelos, he is quoting an extended meaning, and 
not the essential meaning of the words. Thus 17D really means 
order, arrange. It is used of ordering a battle in Gen 14: 8, 
rendering J7y, and it stands in the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan in 
Gen 43: 32, rendering nv, in the sense of arranging places at 
a meal. On each of the three occasions when Onkelos uses it to 
render D'Y, viz., Ex 19: 7, 21: 1, Dt 4: 44, the reference is to the 
setting forth in order of a series of laws. 

Finally, 10 has the fundamental meaning did. It is used in 
Gen 42: 24 to render the Hebrew Dx, while in Lev 24: 12 it 
renders n\3 Hiph., where the meaning is put (in ward). In the 
one case where Onkelos uses this word to render DY, it has 
reference to the putting on of sackcloth, viz., Gen 37 : 34. 

Wilson adds that on the one occasion where O'v occurs in 
Onkelos, it is used to render another verb. It is, however, used 
in Gen 50: 26 to render D'v, and in Lev 19: 14 to render jn3.’ 

All of these irrelevant ‘data’, therefore, prove on examination, 
not that Daniel used all these verbs in a sense different from that 
found in Onkelos, but the exact opposite. They prove that 
to each of these verbs common to Daniel and Onkelos, Daniel 
attached exactly the sense it has in the Targum of Onkelos. 
The introduction of these ‘data’, to which Wilson attaches 
such strange importance, can only serve to confuse the real point 
at issue. That point is the common use of Ow in Biblical 


1 Wilson would eliminate the former of these by remarking that the text is 
disputed. It is true that the readings ‘7YDW and ‘MND are found, exactly as 
in Lev 19: 14 we find D'WM and O'4M. Why the one should be held to be 
certain and the other doubtful is not clear. Nor is the difference of reading 
relevant to the present discussion. 
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Hebrew, in Early Aramaic and in Biblical Aramaic, as against 
the common use of ¥ in the Targums. With that point we have 
sufficiently dealt above. : 

(2) am and jn) are both used in Biblical Aramaic, Egyptian 
Aramaic, Nabataean and Palmyrene, with the meaning give, 
e. g., am’ in Ezr 4: 20, Dn 2: 21, AP r: 2 (EP), NSI 81: 6 (N), 
122: 3 (P) and jn) in Ezr 4: 13, Dn 2: 16, Gir™ 2: 5 (Egy), AP 
1: 6 (EP), NSI 79: 3 (N), Tar2a: 5 (P). Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions have only 37, which occurs four times, viz., 
Cis yo: 1, 71: 2; ESE ii.p. 206'N: 1, AUA1.: 7, while the 
Zenjirli inscriptions have only jn}, which is found nine times, all 
in the Hadad inscription. In Biblical Hebrew and in the Targums 
we find both roots, but in the former jn) overwhelmingly prepon- 
derates, while in the latter the preponderance has moved over to 

_am, and jn2 is found only in the Imperfect and the Infinitive. 
It may be remarked that all the occurrences of jn) in Biblical 
Aramaic are also in the Imperfect or the Infinitive, as are the great 
majority of those found in the Papyri. Some Perfect forms, how- 
ever, are found in the Papyri and in the Zenjirli inscriptions. 

We may note that in each of the four groups of our texts where 
both words are found 37° preponderates, but that the preponder- 
ance is most marked in Biblical Aramaic. Thus in Egyptian 
Aramaic 37) occurs over eighty times, as against jn] some seventy 
times ; in Nabataean an’ is found four times, as against jn) three 
times; in Palmyrene 37 stands three times, as against }n2 twice ; 
while in Ezra 3’ appears eight times, as against jm) but four times, 
and in Daniel 37° is found twenty times, as against jn) but four 
times. 

(3) “ya is found in Daniel, the Papyri, Palmyrene and perhaps 
Nabataean, meaning ash, seek, e.g. Dn. 2: 13, AP 30: 17 (EP), 
Eut 22: 4'(N), Tar 2b: 20(P). In Ezra, however, we do not 
find this root, but instead we find “p23 with the meaning seek, 

inquire, e.g. 4:15. The latter root occurs in some Sinaitic in- 


1 In CIS ii. 219: 4 the reading NNN is given, however, instead of Euting’s 
Syd). 
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scriptions in the word N3pa1D = explorer (CIS ii. 2118, 2661, 2667, 
2668, 2669). 

Here we may be cautioned against judging from silence. The 
Targuins have both words, but xy2 is by far the more common, 
It is clear, therefore, that we can neither conclude that xya did not 
exist in the Aramaic of Ezra’s time, since its existence in Aramaic 
is known from 408 B.c. to the time of the Targums, nor that "p3 
did not exist in the dialect of the Nabataeans and Palmyrenes, 
since its existence is attested from the time of the composition of 
the Aramaic portions of the book of Ezra to that of the Sinaitic 
inscriptions and the Targums. And if we cannot argue from 
silence that the word “pa was not used by the Nabataeans and 
Palmyrenes, neither can we so argue that Daniel and the Papyri 
were written by people whose dialect lacked this word. ba are 
left without any help at all for our purpose. 

(4) Forms from 5>y and Sms are found in both Daniel and the 
Papyri, while Nabataean has only 53, e.g. b>» in Dn 2: 27, AP 
1:4 (EP), Eut 23: 2(N), and ‘na in Dn 2: 26, AP 5: 6 (EP). 
We are precluded from finding here any significant resemblance 
between Daniel and the Papyri, however, by the fact that the 
Targums have both forms, though 5>° greatly predominates, and 
Sm> is not found in Onkelos. In Daniel, too, 52. predominates, 
presenting twelve examples as against four of m3, while in the 
Papyriand Ostraka Sn slightly preponderates, occurring eighteen 
times as against 5>» fourteen times. 

(5) bn is found in Daniel and Palmyrene (e.g. Dn 2: 31, NSI 
rro: 3), and 5m} in the ZKR i inscription (a: 13), with the meaning 
fear, while nd stands in the Zenjirli inscriptions (NSI 61: 24. 30). 
The Papyri once have nb4 (AP Ah: 113), but with the sense disturb, 
trouble, found in Biblical Hebrew in Ezk 32: 2, 13. Elsewhere 
the Papyri have 5nmx, with the meaning fear (AP 37: 7, Ah: 45. 
54). Daniel and Palmyrene are in agreement with the ‘Targums, 


* Phonetically these two roots are quite distinct, Thus we have BH re 
(Jb 32: 6 only), Targ bn, Syr \Qay, Ar oh and BH nbs, Ass daléhu, 
Targ nds, Syr wy: 
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which have ‘mt. We may not conclude, however, that b+ is but 
an early word, which had become obsolete by the time Daniel was 
written, for though not found in Onkelos, it is found in the other 
Targums, with the meaning de anxious, or afraid. 

(6) nwa stands in Daniel (3: 27. 28, 4: 30, 5: 21) with the 
meaning Jody, while Egyptian Aramaic perhaps has 9\a. CIS read 
in CIS ii. 146 A: 5 (=AP 72: 5) and jaia in CIS ii. 149 BC: 9 
(= AP 69: ro), but Cowley reads differently in both places. CIS 
further read Nb\A in CIS ii. 147 D: 1 (= AP 73: 8) where Cowley 
reads N'D}. In AP 73: 1, Cowley reads NDA and NDA, in agree- 
ment with CIS ii. 147 A: 1, but the text is so fragmentary that we 
cannot be sure of the meaning here. There must remain some 
doubt, therefore, whether this word is really found in the Papyri. 
If it does stand there, then the Papyri are in agreement with the 
Targums. Nabataean here differs from both Daniel and the 
Targums, using na (NSI 80: 6), which is not found elsewhere in 
Aramaic, and is an Arabism. The word which is used in Daniel, 
however, is known to have maintained itself in Aramaic, since 
NOwWIA appears in pseudo-Jonathan and in Syriac. 

(7) wax is found for man in Biblical Aramaic, the Zenjirli, 
Arabian, and Assyrian inscriptions and in the Papyri, and also in 
the Palmyrene inscriptions, e.g. Ezr. 4: 11, 6: 11, Dn 2: 1oe¢ad, 
NSI 61: 30, 62: 23 (Zenj), 69: 20 (Arab), CIS i. 17: 2 (Ass), 
AP 28: 8 ef al. (EP), NSI 145: 3, Tar 1: 11 (P). It should be 
added that while the word is common in Daniel, as also in the 
Targums, it stands but seven times in the Papyri.' The use of | 
this word is attested, then, in almost all Aramaic dialects from the 
earliest to the latest times. Beside this, however, we find wx 
twice in Daniel (4: 13. 14 Kt), and this used to be considered, 
and still is considered by Wilson, to be a Hebraism. But this is 
the form found in Nabataean,” where it occurs some twenty times 
(e.g. NSI 79: 7). It is therefore probably a true Aramaic form, 
and one that maintained itself until relatively late. On the other 

1 Tn addition CIS ii. 149 BC : 12 read JWIN, but Cowley reads differently in 


AP 69: 13. 
2 Written widss in NSI go: 4, by a scribal error. 
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hand, at Zenjirli we find wx (NSI 61: rz. 34), as also in the in- 
scription of ZKR (a: 2),! and in Egyptian Aramaic we frequently * 
have wn (e.g. NSI 75: 2, AP 8:11). This last form is found 
nowhere else, save once in Palmyrene (Vog 71: 2). It thus 
appears that the more frequent use of the Papyriis in disagreement 
with that of the Targums, and the more frequent use of Biblical 
Aramaic is in agreement with that of the Targums, while the ex- 
ceptional use of Biblical Aramaic is richly attested as late as the 
Nabataean inscriptions. ‘i 

From this group we must hesitate to pass any judgement. We 

note, however, that in every case the usage of Biblical Aramaic is 

attested at least as late as the Nabataean inscriptions, save thatin _ 
the case of nv the Targumic use is very rare. But here evidence 
from Nabataean and Palmyrene is lacking. Further, while em- 
phasizing again the precariousness of any judgement here, we may 
remark that the limited material we possess would seem to show 
us the balance of usage on some points in process of moving over 
from one word to its alternative, and here Daniel would appear to 
stand farther on in the course of that transition than the Papyri, 
if we may trust the evidence of the proportions preserved to us. 
This is so both in the case of 3m as against jn), and of b>» as 
against bmp. Again, therefore, we have indications, even though 
not of themselves very weighty, that Biblical Aramaic, and in parti- 
cular the Aramaic of Daniel, is later than that of the Papyri, while 
in this group of words we once more find no fact that is at variance 
with that view. 

(D) A few further miscellaneous words which are found in 
Biblical Aramaic, but not found, or only rarely found, in the 
Targums, still call for notice. ie 

(1) >y2 is found in the Haphel in Daniel and the Papyri, mean- 
ing deliver (Dn 3: 29, 6: 15. 28, AP 8: 18, 9: 10, 18: 3, Ah: 81), 
Though not found in the Targums, however, we find this verb in 
the Talmud. 


1 Torrey (JA OS xxxy. p. 357) argues that WN is the relative. 
2 Nearly forty times in all. 
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(2) 55, meaning mind, occurs in Daniel (6: 1 5) and the Papyri 
(AP Ah: 97), but not in the Targums. 

(3) N32, associate, appears in Ezra (4: 9 e¢ a/.) and the Papyri 
(AP 6: 6 and often), but is not found in the Targums. 

(4) waw, judge, is found in Ezra (7: 25) and the Papyri (AP 
52:5. 7, Ah: 104), but not in the Targums. 

The first and fourth of these words were common in Hebrew 
and appear to have had a place in early Jewish Aramaic, though 
perhaps paw should be regarded as a Hebraism. As to when 
they became obsolete we have no means of knowing. Thesecond 
and third, on the contrary, first come before us in Egyptian and 
Biblical Aramaic, but later are found in Syriac. 

(5) sw is found in Biblical Aramaic (Ezr 4: 19, 5: 15, Dn 2: 
35), the ZKR inscription (a. 11, b: 27), and the Papyri (AP Ah 
90. 95. II. 112, 121 dis) meaning Uf7, take. In the Targums, 
however, we usually find 152. Here it is to be noted that occur- 
rences in Biblical Aramaic are very few—fewer than in the Papyri. 
Moreover, we find that 2D) already appears alongside xw in the 
Papyri (AP Ah: 112), and the one occurrence of xw3 in Daniel, 
and two in Ezra, are insufficient to warrant the conclusion that 
this word alone was found in the dialect spoken by the authors of 
these books. From the earliest to the latest times 2D) seems to 
have belonged to the language, for apart from the instance quoted 
from the Papyri, we find it at Babylon (ESE ii, p. 202, line 26) 
and in Palmyrene (ESE ii, p. 301, Fa: 4). 

Once more, on the scanty evidence before us in this group of 
words, we must hesitate to pronounce any judgement. That 
Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri agree in the use of these words 
does not necessarily mean that they were contemporary writings, and 
we here gain no clue as to which was the earlier, or the interval 
that may have divided them. Moreover, we have already found 
frequent warning against judging from silence, and the absence of 
these words from some of our sources may be due to their frag- 
mentariness. 

Our general conclusion, then, from the study of the Vocabulary, 
apart from the foreign words, which still remain to be considered, 
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is that we have scant ground for distinguishing the position of 
Biblical Aramaic amongst the groups. We have found some in- 
dications pointing to a period for Biblical Aramaic intermediate 
between that of the Papyri and that of the Targums, but taken by 
themselves they could not bear much weight, and most of the 
evidence that comes under the heading of Vocabulary must be 
pronounced quite neutral. 

BD, Wilson, however, has no hesitation in pronouncing a very 
definite judgement. He declares’ that ‘the evidence of the 
strictly Aramaic vocabulary of the dialect of Daniel is predomi- 
nantly in favour of the early date and the eastern provenience’. 
This statement makes up in assurance what it lacks in argument. 
The only item of the vocabulary for the discussion of which he has 
furnished any evidence on which to base this judgement consists 
of the use of D'w as against Nw, and a few irrelevant verbs whose 
introduction we have seen to confuse the issue, and we have 
already shown that even this item does not lead to the conclusion 
he draws. 

While, however, this sweeping claim can only be pronounced 
quite unjustified, we must recognize that no similar sweeping claim 
can be made on the other side. The utmost that can be main- 
tained is that amidst evidence which is mainly neutral there are 
some indications that Biblical Aramaic is intermediate between 
that of the Papyri and that of the Targums. That we should be 
able to make no more definite judgement, however, is but what 
we should expect. In the wider field of Semitic philology the - 
most important differences are not of Vocabulary, but of phonetic 
changes and of grammatical texture, and it is but natural that in 
the narrower sphere of Early Aramaic dialects we should meet 
with but few noteworthy differences of Vocabulary. Much more 
important for the purposes of comparison are those differences in 
writing and inflexion which appear in every text, and enter into 
the very warp and woof of the dialects. It is there that we 
primarily seek the character of the dialects, and there that we 
find it. 
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When we turn to examine the Foreign Elements in the 
Vocabulary of the various inscriptions and the Papyri, and of 
Biblical Aramaic, we find lexical points of greater interest and 
significance, though even here we observe that there are but few 
really important points. 

(r) A number of words which appear to be Hebraisms are to 
be found in our texts, though in many cases it would be unsafe to 
dogmatize in view of the narrow limits of our knowledge of Early 
Aramaic. Of these probable Hebraisms, a few! are found in the 
inscription of ZKR of Hamath, and several in the first two of the 
Zenjirli inscriptions.? So far as these inscriptions are concerned, 
we should perhaps regard these words as due to Phoenician rather 
than to Hebrew influence. Indeed, there is some doubt as to 
whether the first two Zenjirli inscriptions should not rather be 
classed with Punic than with Aramaic inscriptions.’ 

A few isolated Hebraisms occurring elsewhere in our texts may 
be noted, viz., 1ox, which stands three times in the Assyrian 
political letter, mw 1d, which perhaps stands in the Taxila in- 
scription (Tax: 8), though the reading is not very sure, and wx, 
which stands once in Palmyrene, if the reading is secure (Vog 
OF 2). 

Apart from the ZKR and Zenjirli inscriptions, and these isolated 
cases, Hebraisms are found only in the Egyptian texts and in 
Biblical Aramaic. But when we remember that these texts were 
written by Jews we are not surprised to find them here. We 
cannot conclude from their presence that there is any close 
connexion in date between Biblical Aramaic and that of the 
Papyri. They but testify to the national bond between the writers. 

We may note, however, that the Hebraisms are much more 
common in the Papyri than in Biblical Aramaic. In the Papyri 


1 Halévy analyses (AS xvi. p. 371) the language of the ZKR inscription, 
noting a number of Hebrew words in its Vocabulary. 
2 Cf. NSI pp. 184 f. 3 Vide supra, p. 4s 
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we find ws nearly forty times, soxd more than a score of times, 
forms from the verb np> nearly a score of times, mt (probably 
= nwt, ¢his) in AP 18: 3, onv (Niphal participle, from a root 
not found elsewhere in Aramaic) in AP 15: 10, My in AP 15: 
22. 26, and forms from pay in AP 52: 5. 7, Ah: 104. In Daniel 
and Ezra we find, apart from grammatical forms which have been 
dealt with above, such as Hophal forms, the following Hebraisms : 
mans in Dn 2: 28, pw3IN in Dn 4: 14, ods in Dn 7: 10, orb 
in Ezr 4: 13, 5sy in Dn 2: 10 (ct. bs) in 3: 29), Ss1n in Dn 
5: 16 dis, Ja) in Dn 6: 11, prim) in Dn 2: 46, IB 6A Rls Fe} eydy 
in Dn 7: 18. 22. 25. 27, §¥p in Dn 2: r2 and 4yp in Ezr 7:-23,” 
py in Dn 4: 1, poay in Ezr 7: 25. 

In addition, there are some noun formations which do not seem 
to be genuinely Aramaic, but to be borrowed from Hebrew, which 
secured a permanent place for themselves in Aramaic and appear 
in the Targums. Bevan notes mn30, which is commonly found in 
Onkelos,’ and na9n, which is also Targumic.* Bauer and Leander 
include ® certain other classes of words, as 139, which is Targumic, 
and 353, which is probably an Assyrian loan-word ; 99, which 
is found in Nabataean,® |p" and nodw, which are Targumic,’ and 
the latter of which is also found in Nabataean ;* S173 and R31wN, 
which are also Targumic;* A513 and np», whichagainare Targumic.”° 
All of these words stand in a different class from those noted in 
the previous paragraph, in that they became regular Aramaic 
forms. 


1 These plurals in O™ are on a different footing from the pronominal suffixes 
in OA7 and O37. Here we have no parallel in early inscriptions or Papyri, 
and our evidence would show that the regular termination in genuine Aramaic 
was always }7. 

2 These words are not found in the Targums, but are known in Syriac. 

8. E.g., Ex 29: 41, 40: 29, Lev 2:1. 

4 It is not given in LevyC®W, but Buxtorf gives it in his Zev. Chald. Talm. 
et Rabd., quoting Num 8: 10 (sic; read 7: 10), where Onkelos has it. (Also 
7:11. 84. 88.) Cf. also DalAG p. r51. 

5 Vide B-L p. 10, And cf. Bauer, Uderveste der kanaandischen Unterschicht 
in den aramdaischen Sprachen, in OLZ, 1926, cols. 801-3. 

§ CIS ii. 163 A, 169, 338. ™ Cf Dal4G p. 175. 

8 NSI 96: 5. *'Ch DalAG p. 158. 10 Tbid. 
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To the Hebraisms in the Papyri S-C would add? 4Y. Littmann 
finds the same word in Nabataean in Litt 100,? and it is found 
a number of times in the Targum of Onkelos.* On the other 
hand, some scholars would add several to the Hebraisms of 
Biblical Aramaic. Thus Bevan says‘ that noid and nopwnn 
are undeniable Hebraisms, and Kautzsch would add* pbapp and 
pdinws. Noldeke, however, in his review of Kautzsch’s Grammar,° 
pronounced these genuine Aramaic forms. Bevan further mentions 
a few other words, which would hardly seem, on examination, to 
be true Hebraisms. Thus (a) the Haphel of Sy) is found not 
only in Daniel, but also several times in the Papyri, and while it 
does not appear to be Targumic, it appears in the Talmud.’ 
Moreover, BDB adduces ® Syr — and Ar jek The root seems, 
therefore, to be not merely Hebrew, but to be established in 
Semitic speech in general, and in Aramaic in particular. (4) Simi- 
larly, too, the Haphel of st is found not only in Daniel, but also 
in Onkelos, in Ex 21: 14.2 We may here further compare Ar 3\5. 
(c) So again with x’, which we find in Daniel. Here we note 
that the Papyri provide us with an example of xa (AP 15: 24), 
while in Lev 19: 36 Onkelos has }12"19. Further, pseudo-Jonathan 
has x2, the Jerusalem Targum sv, and the Targum of 
Jonathan s212."° BDB also compares" Syr bwsass, Ar ole, 
and Mandaean sxno. (d) Vet again, we need not regard the 
Haphel of 12v in Daniel as a Hebraism. The noun }1hY is 
found in Nabataean in NSI 80: 8, with the meaning curses. It is 
true the Aphel is not found in the Targums, but we meet with the 


ar. 20: 

2 Lidz., however, following Littmann’s earlier reading, reads this inscription 
differently. (Véde ESE ii. p. 257. Cf, also CIS ii. 163, RES 803, 2023.) 

8 E.g., Gen 4: 25, 7: 4,8: 10.12. It is omitted from Levy©®W. 


* Dan., p. 39- 5 KGBA p. 59. 
6 Vide GGA, 1884, p. 1016. 1 Vide LevyNHW sv. 
8 P. 664. 


° The root is found in pseudo-Jonathan, e.g., Ex 15: 21. It should also be 
noted that D. H. Miiller reads ‘TT in NSI 61: 30, where others read “I, thus 
finding this root in the Zenjirli dialect. Cf. VOJ vii. p. 68. 

10 Vide LevyS®W s, vv. 11 Pp, 24, 1079. 
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Ithpaal in Onkelos, with the meaning Je made to apostatize (Ex 
12: 43), while the Pael is found in the Talmud with the meaning 
make to apostatize.’ BDB further, following Barth, cites Ass. 
asSmud = I destroyed. There seems no reason here, therefore, to 
find a Hebraism. The fundamental meaning of the root would 
seem to be curse. The Pael means cause to curse (what one once 
blessed), 1.e, make to apostatize, while the Hiphil or Aphel means 
fulfil a curse, or treat as accursed, i.e., destroy. 

Again, the word xtyn in Dn 3: 14 has been held by some to be 
a Hebraism, connected with BH 7°7¥ = purpose. Bevan, Driver, 
and others altered the text to 83183. Torrey, however, objected 
to this, and proposed? to find Interrogative 7 and a noun in the 
adverbial accusative, viz., the Infinitive of the verb ‘¥y', with the 
meaning /s it ¢rue? He adduced the Arabic “25; be sure, 
established, and explained the form of the word by comparing SDP 
from DY", *NON from OM’, and 72% from }. The initial vowel he 
held to be shortened as in 8PM (3: 19) and NON (3: 13), giving 
87311, which became 83¥9. This explanation is confirmed by the ~ 
occurrence of N7¥M in the Assyrian political letter (AUA i.: 12), 
which Lidzbarski first read* as N-¥n, rendering the verb by 
Spalten, zerreissen. Baneth, however, read‘ syn, and connected 
with BA xuyn, but gave the meaning Je wasée, adducing Syr J%. 
In his more recent edition, Lidzbarski rightly rejects*® Baneth’s 
explanation, and renders of... sutreffend sind, in harmony with 
Torrey’s contention. 

The number of Hebraisms remaining in the Vocabulary of 
Biblical Aramaic is therefore not large. But even though all of 
these words were allowed to be Hebraisms, it would still be 
difficult to understand Wilson’s contention that Daniel is ‘full of 
Hebrew common words’, in contrast to the Papyri.* The root 
npd is common enough in Hebrew. It occurs nowhere in the 


1 Vide LevyNEW 5, v, 
2 


Vide TCA Vol xv. (1909), pp. 261 ff. Cf. too, JA OS xliii. (1923), p. 231. 
8 Cf. ZA xxxi. (1918), pp. 193 ff. 

“ Cf. OLZ xxii. (1919), cols. 55 ff. 
5 


AUA (1921), © L096. cet. , DP. Bole 
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whole range of Aramaic literature, outside the first two of the 
Zenjirli inscriptions—concerning which we have already said there 
is some dispute as to whether they should rightly be classed as 
Aramaic or not—save in a very rare occurrence of the Ithpeel in 
the Talmud, and nearly a score of times in the Papyri. So, too, 
w'N is a common enough Hebrew word. It is found nearly forty 
times in the Papyri. Wilson has yet to show us any common 
Hebrew words with which Daniel is fuller than are the papyri with 
these alone. And to these two examples we might add the almost 
equally strong case of snd, where, although the root is common 
enough in Aramaic, the particular form is doubtless a Hebraism. 
This form is found in the Papyri more than a score of times. 

(2) Assyrian and Babylonian loan-words are found in the 
inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, in Biblical Aramaic and the 
Papyri, in Nabataean, and Palmyrene, and occasionally elsewhere. 
Thus we find, for example, in the ZKR inscription WAN, in the 
Zenjirli inscriptions XD13 and ‘nd, in the Guzneh inscription from 
Cilicia xpinn, and in the Sardis bilingual Nn-2. These are of 
little significance for our purpose, especially since all but the first 
became well established in Aramaic. Nor can we find much 
significance for our purpose in the more numerous such loan- 
words found in the Assyrian and Babylonian Aramaic texts, such 
as noax, ndixn, avs (ESE ii. p. 201 E), nvx, m3 (found only 
on Assyrian tablets, the Babylonian using "»w),’ bn (AI 26, 35, 
48), 12 (AUAi.: 18), oxd, nad (AUA i.: 19. 20), jad (AT 40). 
Moreover, the occurrences in Nabataean and Palmyrene give us 
little help, being few in number and mainly words which persisted 
in Aramaic. We find, e.g., in Nabataean xboay,? ana, xma,° 
and 2), and in Palmyrene xnwax, N33, NMA, $3.7, and “on. 

It should also be noted that in Nabataean and Palmyrene the 
Babylonian names of the months are of common occurrence, as 


1 Vide Delaporte, EA p, 14. 

2 Cf, J-S i. (1909), p. 171, and AF p, 29. 

2 Ct. NMD} in Palmyrene. Both are from Aémahhu. Cf. BH DIS = 
argamannu = Syr anal”= Aram }))7N, and zému = Y= Jayy,and simanu 
= jPD. 
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also in the Papyri. Elsewhere, too, they are occasionally found. 
For our present study, however, we leave these names, and also 
all Proper Names, out of account. Apart from these, we observe 
that Assyrian and Babylonian loan-words are especially common 
in Egyptian Aramaic and in Biblical Aramaic. 

Wilson regards the presence of so many of these loan-words in 
Biblical Aramaic as supporting his theory of an early and an 
eastern origin for the book of Daniel, and in this he is followed 
by Boutflower. It should be noted, however, (i) that the presence 
of so many such words in Egyptian Aramaic in the Persian period 
proves that their use was widely spread, and persisted for some 
time after the collapse of the Neo-Babylonian Empire ; (ii) that 
the existence of a few of these words in Nabataean and Palmyrene 
proves that Akkadian influence on speech persisted, though in a 
lesser degree, into the Greek and Roman period ; (iii) that the 
presence of Babylonian and Assyrian words in the Targums shows 
that Akkadian influence on Aramaic speech never became en- 
tirely extinct. 

We thus see that there is no reason to conclude either that 
Biblical Aramaic was early, or that it had an eastern origin, on 
the ground of these words, unless they are remarkably numerous 
and reveal a specially strong Babylonian influence. Asa matter of 
fact, they are, as we have said, fewer than in the Egyptian Aramaic of 
the fifth century B.c. If we examine the words which the Oxford 
Hebrew Lexicon regards as loan-words from Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian, some of which are found in Biblical Hebrew as well as in 
Biblical Aramaic, we find that more than half of such words 
found in the Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra are found also in the Tar- 
gums. ‘Thus the following words are common to Biblical Aramaic 
and the Targums: mAs (also in Palmyrene), Ux (Targ wis), 
"nx, NNW (also in Sardis and Nabataean), Say (also in Palmy- 
rene), 1", ND1D (Targ N'D)5), N30," 73, by) (Ezra 13), Jad, ty, 
snd, any (also in Nabataean), Nsw and bboy? Apart from 

1 Several scholars follow Clermont-Ganneau in finding N33 = Mina in 


Dn 5: 25. 26. 
* Zimmern would add ji} or It, found in BA, Nabataean and Palmyrene, 
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these words, Daniel and Ezra have each only five Assyrian and 
Babylonian loan-words which are not found in the Targums, viz., 
in Daniel, qwx, nyn, nbaq5, An and Saw, and in Ezra, NI1wN,- 
13, bn, 339, and ANS. Boutflower would make our argument 
the stronger by adding to the Assyrian loan-words of Daniel the 
following nine words, each of which is found also in the Targums, 
nas, s45, 5n3, 75, pr, ana, md, xdy, and yma. The Akkadian 
influence on Biblical Aramaic cannot be pronounced remarkably 
strong, when the majority of the loan-words were such as persisted 
in Aramaic for several centuries, and but five words are found in 
each of our Biblical texts which did not so persist. 

When we turn to Egyptian Aramaic, however, we find that in 
addition to seven words in common with Biblical Aramaic and 
the Targums, viz., 77aX, NXNW3, Son, MD, jAD, TY and aw, there 
is but one further word in common with Daniel, viz., 75379, 
and two in common with Ezra, viz., NMwN, and 1a. On the 
other hand, it has perhaps twenty-one further probable loan-words 
which are not found in Biblical Aramaic, and of these but eight 
are found in the Targums, viz., smax,? NBoN,? boss, NII, 335, 
NNDD, NDID, and xoinn. The remaining thirteen words are not 
Targumic, viz., 1ax, ‘MaN,® bax,t mt,° adn, yan,° AV,” 25,8 dpn,° 
xn, INDI, N35, and ‘npn. In addition, the technical legal use of 
ya and 55x,” and of the phrases 235 2) and 337) 3%, is perhaps 
borrowed from Babylonian.” It thus appears that while the 
which he derives from Akk. sémanu (AF p. 63). Most, however, regard as 
a Persian loan-word. 

1 Cf, Van Hoonacker in Schweich Lectures, 1914, p. 53. It should be noted 
that the meaning in the Targums is different from that in the Papyri. 

2 In APO 64 2 inn: 2, 65 2 tum: 3, ESE ii. p. 242 Na: 3.9. 

3 So Cowley in AP 26: 9. 

4 So Cowley in AP 13: 4. But G. R. Driver reads box. 

5 So Cowley in AP 10: 23, where Sachau and Ungnad found the Pronoun. 

6 So Cowley in AP 26: 11, following Ungnad. 

7 So Cowley in AP 26: ro. 18, following Ungnad. 

8 So Baneth and Cowley in AP 37: 11, 41:4. Cf. too, AUA i.: 19. 20. 


9 So Cowley in AP 33: 10. 
10 So G. R. Driver in AP 13: 4. See /7S xxv. p. 298. 


11 Tt has been said above that Sow is probably a loan-word, and it is not, 
therefore, dealt with again here. 
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Papyri have fifteen Assyrian and Babylonian loan-words in common 
with the Targums, they have sixteen which are not found in the 
Targums, while Ezra has eight in common with the Targums and 
five not found there, and Daniel has ten in common with the 
Targums and five which they have not. Or, if the list of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian loan-words in Daniel which Boutflower gives 
is preferred, it would mean that fifteen are common to Daniel and 
the Targums, and four are found in Daniel but not in the Targums. 
It is manifest that this evidence does not embarrass the view that 
Daniel was written later than the Papyri, though it is hard to see 
how it can give much support to the view that Daniel was written 
in Babylon and is older than the Papyri. So far as our evidence 
goes, the proportion of these words common to Ezra and the 
Targums is greater than that common to the Papyri and the Tar- 
gums, while in the case of Daniel it is still greater. While in 
literature so scanty as our texts, all arguments on Vocabulary 
are liable to be precarious, it is noteworthy how commonly the 
fragmentary evidence we have points, so far as it goes, to the 
conclusion that Biblical Aramaic is later than the Papyri. A 
single point could not be stressed, since it could be brushed aside 
as due to the accident of preservation. But the cumulative effect 
of so frequent pointers in the same direction cannot be lightly 
brushed aside. 

(3) Persian loan-words are found in Daniel, Ezra, and the 
Papyri, and occasionally elsewhere, as, e. g.. SITINDN (CIS ii. 10g) 
and 13nd (/AOS xxxv. p. 372 t: 1) in Cilicia, Nnans (Sard: 3), 
xno (Sard: 2),? xxnb (Sard: 2)* and "a5 (Sard: 3)‘ in Lydia, 

1 So Torrey in AJSZ xxxiv. pp. 18 5 ff. Cowley, however, would read either 
NNN and connect with BH AWN, or NNINN and connect with BH AWN 
(CRAT 1921, pp. 7 ff.). Lidz, regards as an Aramaic gloss on the previous 
word (ZA xxxi, pp. 122 ff,). 

2 So Cook in JHS xxxvii. pp. 77 ff. and Torrey in 4JSZ loc. cit. Cowley 
rejects, however, and suggests that we have a mistake for N14, and compares 
Talmudic NAN, pl. NNN (CRAZL loc. cit.). Lidz. regards as Lydian loan- 
word (ZA Joc. cit.), 

3 So Cowley (CRAT loc. cit.). Cook adduces NITINDN of CIS ii. 109 
(JHS loc. cit.), but Cuny rejects any connexion of these words (RZA xxii. 


pp: 259 ff.). 
* So Cook (JHS loc. cit.) and Cowley (CRAJ loc. cit.). Andreas (apud 
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939 (Av P: 1)? in Persia, }3t and jpt? in Nabataean, and NorAqN * 
and j3} in Palmyrene. 

It is not surprising that with rise and the spread of Persian 
power Persian words should be found in various parts of their 
Empire, nor that, once introduced, they should persist for some 
time. The Papyri are known to have been written well on in the 
Persian period by the dates they bear, and they naturally reflect 
considerable Persian influence. The only problem is what signi- 
ficance should be attached to the presence of Persian words in 
Biblical Aramaic, and more especially in the Aramaic of Daniel. 
Must we conclude, with Wilson, that they point to the origin of the 
book of Daniel within a few years of therise of the Persian 
power, or may we yet regard Daniel as being a product of the 
second century B. C.? 

S. R. Driver mentions‘ fifteen words occurring in the book of 
Daniel as certainly Persian, and three others as probably Persian. 
In addition he notes two others as being uncertain. W. St. Clair 
Tisdall, in his paper read before the Victoria Institute,’ maintained 
that all of these words are Persian, save that he omitted 42n5, 
but in addition he noted the word jt, which Driver had omitted, 
though it is noted in the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon as a Persian 
loan-word, and xnw 2). To these Boutflower would add® the 
word 13, and he retains "3n7. Of these twenty-three words, 
however, three are found only in the Hebrew sections of the book 
of Daniel, and do not therefore directly concern us here. There 


Littmann in Sardis V1i. pp. 23 ff.) reads T30H but Cowley does not regard 
his etymology as convincing (Sardis V1 ii. p. 3). 

‘ Cowley so reads and explains in JRAS 1919, pp. 147 ff. (Ct. Sayce in 
JAS xxxix. pp. 202 ff.). 

2 Wilson says (oc. cit. p. 297) there are no Persian words in Nabataean. 
But these two words are probably alternative forms of a Persian loan-word, 
which seems to have gone through several Semitic languages (cf. Ar wy? Targ 
jot, Syr jasi, Mand §J3"t, Sam 39 Aq). Zimmern, however, regards as 
Akkadian loan-word (cf. AF 63). 

2 In Vog 27: 2 it is misprinted NNIINN (cf. facsimile). 

+ See Dan. (CB) p. lvi. f. 

5 ‘Afterwards published in J7 V7 liii. (1921) pp. 206 ff. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 258 ff. 

3521 T 
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remain then, at most twenty words, and of these no less than twelve 
are found in Targumic Aramaic, viz. the derivative Dn (though the 
noun is not found), N3°29M, fdr, ft, 193, 733, KXNwWIAI, NII egies 
bainp, panb,? and 1, leaving only the following eight non-Tar- 
gumic words: T}AT0N, STN, M|TWNN, XIII, 17,937, 1377, 
and NNN. 

The Aramaic sections of Ezra contain five Persian words which 
are also found in the Targums, viz. 8734, 1A, jf, Jaw, and band, 
together with four further words which do not appear in the 
Targums, viz. STINT, OND,’ m7 and pnw. 

In the Papyri W. St. Clair Tisdall finds twenty-eight‘ Persian 
words. In the case of two of the words in his list, however, 
Cowley reads the text differently, viz. s’2nt (AP 16: 7), instead 
of x’an5, which Sachau read, and xjat At (AP Ah: 129), for 
Sachau’s xaonat. In the first of these cases, however, Cowley 
still finds a Persian loan-word. Further, Cowley pronounces the 
proposed Persian derivation of "Svs unsatisfactory,” while the 
cases of "DDN,*® ND'ND,” and n1DDiN are also doubtful. Moreover, 
x"wWs, which Tisdall holds to be Persian, is more commonly 


1 Many editors would eliminate this word from the text of Daniel, as a cor- 
ruption. 

2 It should be noted that Torrey (ES p. 177) rejects the Persian origin, and 
proposes a Greek. 

8 Torrey again rejects the Persian derivation in favour of a Greek one, adopt- 
ing the reading DNDN (ES p. 175). 

4 Tisdall actually gives (J7V J liii. pp. 225-9) a list of thirty-three words in 
his examination of the alleged Persian words in the Papyri, but included among 
them are ‘3)9ND, which he says looks like a Greek word, and not a Persian, 
but which is probably neither, but Egyptian, \NND, which he identifies with 
the Greek orarjp, }13, which he declares to be evidently the Ionic «wy, 
Attic xevwv, J)IN, in which he finds a Greek loan-word, and jD, for which he 
contents himself with merely rejecting both Greek and Persian derivations 
suggested by others. It would appear, therefore, that there are but twenty-eight 
words for which Tisdall claims a Persian origin. 

SA Psp.02s 

§ This word does not appear in the Vocabularies in S-C, APO or AP. 
Presumably ‘DDN (AP 26: 12) is the word intended. Tisdall merely gives 
a Persian derivation which he admits to be inapt. 

7 Presumably this is NB, NSND of AP 24: 39 e¢ al. The meaning suggested 
by Tisdall is unsuitable to the context, however. Probably this is a popular 
abbreviation of DID*ND. 
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regarded as an Akkadian loan-word, and has been so included 
above, though there is little agreement as to its exact derivation. 
There remain twenty-two Persian loan-words, viz. }74°2N, DYN, TIS, 
NIDTS, ITA, NIWA, TA, NN IIT, MINT, N77, Naan? ma37, 
737, PIA, 77, YD, NND3, pNwI, ND07H, JANA, DNs, and 
x’na’n. To these, however, we should add j11,? 12),° and 
mvan,* while Cowley argues that 7'9"1 is also Persian.© We may 
therefore reckon at least twenty-six Persian words in the Vocabu- 
lary of the Papyri. Of these }? and 124 are found in the Targums. 

Again, therefore, we find that a very large proportion of the 
Persian words found in Daniel is known to have persisted in 
Aramaic until Targumic times, while a very small proportion of 
those found in Egyptian Aramaic so persisted. In this matter, 
therefore, Biblical Aramaic once more stands very much nearer 
to the Targums than do the Papyri. Moreover, of the Persian 
words found in the Papyri only three® are found in the Aramaic 
sections of Ezra, viz. N7IN, 1A, and pnw3, and two in Daniel, viz. 
jtand x'nan. It thus appears that in the matter of Persian loan- 
words Biblical Aramaic is also very much nearer to the Targums 
than it is to the Papyri. 

W. St. Clair Tisdall here makes the curious argument that if 
the critical view of the date of the book of Daniel is correct, there 
should have been either more Persian words in Daniel than we 
actually find, or less. He says,’ ‘Zither the Persian element in 
the Book would have been gveazer than in the Papyri, in conse- 
quence of the longer duration of Persian influence, or its place 
(especially through the long continuance of Greek influence) 
would have been largely taken by Greek words and particularly 


1 Sachau and Ungnad read NP33A, but Cowley (AP 43: 9) reads NII. 

2 So Cowley (AP p. 134). 

2 So Cowley (AP p. 34). But possibly Assyrian. Cf. G. R. Driver in JTS 
XXV. p. 297. 

4 So Cowley (AP p. 101). But G. R. Driver (J7'S xxv. p. 299) proposes 
a Greek derivation. 

SAP p. 96: 

6 Or four, if Tisdall’s claim that NIWN is of Persian origin were allowed. 

1 Vide Expositor, Nov. 1921, p. 350. 
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by Greek titles of officials’. But why should we expect that more 
than a century and a half after the collapse of the Persian Empire 
Persian influence on language should be greater than when it was 
at the height of its power? On the other hand, why should we 
expect that it would have almost vanished, seeing that some 
centuries later more than half of the Persian words we meet in 
Daniel still persisted in Aramaic, as is proved by their appearance 
in the Targums? The question of the smallness of the Greek 
element in the Vocabulary of Daniel will be discussed below, but 
here we are concerned with the suggestion that the Persian element 
in Daniel is too large, on the critical view of its date. It is clear 
that the words which are found also in the Targums centuries 
later can cause no surprise or embarrassment to the critical view. 
But we have shown above that even giving the benefit of the 
largest number of Persian words in Daniel suggested by any 
scholar, there are but eight such words found in Daniel which are 
not found in the Targums, or, if we add two of the three Persian 
words found only in the Hebrew part of Daniel, ten such words. 
On the other hand, in the Papyri there are at least twenty-four 
Persian words which are not found in the Targums, and if Tisdall’s 
claim that a few more words found in the Papyri are Persian were 
allowed, the case would be still worse. It is difficult to see how 
Tisdall can suppose these facts to be embarrassing to the view that 
Daniel was written subsequently to the Papyri, 

We may therefore allow Tisdall’s alternatives to cancel one 
another. If it would be natural to expect either a much larger 
number of Persian words than we find, or a much smaller number, 
it is perhaps more natural to question the alleged naturalness of 
these opposite expectations. The Persian element in Daniel is 
greater than we should expect on the morrow of the incorporation 
of the Babylonian Empire, though it may be allowed that it is 
quite possible that some Persian words were found in Aramaic 
even before the establishment of the Empire of Cyrus. It is less 
than we find when the Persian Empire was at the height of its 
power, and the greater part of it is known to have persisted in 
Aramaic for several centuries after the latest date proposed for the 
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book of Daniel. Surely there is nothing here which can be sup- 
posed to be in any degree difficult on the critical view of the date 
of Daniel. 

(4) Of Egyptian loan-words exceedingly few are found in our 
literature. The Egyptian names of the months stand alongside 
the Babylonian in the dated Papyri, and some Egyptian Proper 
Names are also found. But with these exceptions there are 
probably no Egyptian words in the Jewish Aramaic Papyri. A 
few are found in the fragments published in the Corus, including 
several occurrences of two Egyptian fluid measures (radp and bp) 
in a Papyrus which Cowley says may not have come from Ele- 
phantine, and a few isolated Egyptian words in inscriptions found 
in other localities, as Npmon (CIS ii. 122: 1), ‘pnn (123: 1), 
xmoon (141: 1), mM» (142). In one of the Papyri found at 
Elephantine we find two Egyptian words, viz. 22MN_ and AYIA 
(AP 26: 12), but this is an official communication from a Persian 
governor to an Egyptian official. 

R. D. Wilson emphasizes the absence of Egyptian words from 
Daniel, as supporting his theory of the date and place of origin of — 
that book, but he does not attempt to explain the far more 
remarkable absence of Egyptian influence from the Vocabulary 
of the Jews and Aramaeans who lived actually in Egypt. If such 
words could be absent there, surely we do not need to place the 
author in Babylon to account for the absence of Egyptian loan- 
words in Daniel. 

(5) We may next note that a number of Arabic loan-words are 
found, especially in Nabataean, but also to a lesser extent in 
Palmyrene. This, however, is in no way surprising, for these 
inscriptions were written by Aramaic-speaking Arabs. We should 
not need to refer to these loan-words here, since Biblical Aramaic 
is not concerned, were it not that Wilson hails them as proving 
that the dialect of the Nabataeans was not even nearly allied to 
Biblical Aramaic.’ To this reasoning S. R. Driver’s retort is 
sufficient answer. He points out that if it were valid, then ‘such 


1 Loc, cit., p. 298 £, 
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a book as, for instance, Roscoe’s Zreatise on Chemistry, with its 
abundance of technical terms and uncouth compounds, formed by 
the combination of Greek or Latin words, could not be described 
as written in a language even,“ nearly allied” to that of Macaulay’s 
Lfistory of England’ 

(6) We come now to the much discussed Greek words. These 
we find in great numbers in the Nabataean and Palmyrene 
inscriptions, where, however, they occasion no surprise, for we 
know that long before they were written Greek culture had spread 
throughout the East, and Greek was still the “gua franca through- 
out the East. The real problem centres in the presence of 
a few Greek words in Biblical Aramaic and the few Greek words 
which have been found in the Papyri. Tisdall urges that we 
actually find rather more Greek in the Papyri than in Daniel, and 
implies that this would favour a date for Daniel prior to that of 
the Papyri. Our first task, therefore, is to examine the Greek 
words found in these sources. 

It would occasion little surprise to find one or two Greek words 
in Egyptian papyri of circa 400 B.C., for the Greece of that age 
was of no little commercial importance in the Mediterranean. 
Nevertheless the number of Greek words which the Papyri contain 
is less than has been sometimes claimed. 

(i) We may take first the word })n3, which Sachau regards as 
a loan-word = xirév. W. St. Clair Tisdall identifies with the 
form x.#év. It seems quite unnecessary, however, to regard this 
as a Graecism. Biblical Hebrew has N3N3 and NIFD = ¢unic, and 
the Targums have S273. Sachau contrasts jina of AP 42: 8. 9. 
13, Ah: 41, with jn> = Amen, of AP 26: 14. 20, 42: 10. The 
latter he connects with Ar. SS and Ass. itinnu. Probably 
both jn3 = dénen, and }\n> = ¢unic, are genuine Semitic words 
from a common root, which appears in Ass. &/#innu, BH nano, 
Aram. 82372 and 82°32, and Ar. Sus. It should be added that 
Liddell and Scott regard the Greek word as being derived from 
the Semitic, and this is much the more probable. Certainly there 


1 Vide LOT p. xxxviii. 
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is no reason to invoke Greek influence here to explain a word 
whose form and meaning are so closely paralleled in Hebrew, and 
whose Semitic connexions are so unexceptionable. 

(ii) Poor of AP 26: 17 is regarded by Ungnad, and also by 
Tisdall, as borrowed from the Greek dpoevixév. Cowley has con- 
vincingly shown, however, that it is much more likely that the 
Greek word is borrowed from the East.’ It first appears in Greek 
in Aristotle—subsequently, that is, to its appearance here in 
Aramaic. Moreover, the Greek does not provide a satisfactory 
etymology. It is therefore much more probable that its origin is 
to be sought elsewhere. Cowley proposes a Persian derivation, 
and connects with the Persian ,;= gold.” This would certainly 
seem appropriate for the name of a yellow pigment. It should be 
added that an alternative derivation is proposed by Langdon, who 
connects with a Sumerian word, meaning a copper-coloured sub- 
stance used in dyeing.® 

(iii) "MND is usually held to be loaned from the Greek oraryp. 
This word is found in perhaps four different Papyri, of which the 
earliest dates from about 400 B.c. Here not only Sachau and 
Ungnad, followed by Tisdall, regard this word as a Graecism, but 
also Cowley, who notes it in AP 35: 4s the first occurrence of 
a Greek word in the texts he is editing. 

It may be agreed that it is probable that we have here a genuine 
Greek loan-word. Nevertheless, it cannot be held to be certain. 
Tisdall refers to the presence of the word in the Assyrian ¢statiru 
on tablets of the time of Artaxerxes II, who reigned 465-424, B.C. 
and Johns to is¢atiranu, found in the Macedonian period, and the 
latter argues‘ that the borrowing may have been on the side of 
Greek. He points out that ¢s¢atiranu may be derived from some 


" Vide AP p. 96. 

2 Dr. J. P. Naish has supplied me with references to Yash? 14:9, sairigaosa 
= gold-eared, and Yasna 57: 19, sardoithré = gold-eyed (Haoma), showing 
that dv = gold is found in the Old Persian language of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B.C., i.e., of the period during which the Elephantine Papyri were being 
written. 

$ Langdon’s view is quoted by Cowley, 26d. 

4 Assyrian Deeds and Documents, ii. pp. 278 ff. 
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Star name,’ and that the Syriac and Rabbinic forms, Jiao? and 
NTMDN agree with the form in which Ass. [Star appears in these 
dialects, while Greek or is usually found as s/ in loan-words. He 
further points out that as a coin name s¢aéer was first used by the 
Greeks to denote what was at any rate an oriental money value.” 
To this view Olmstead attaches himself, declaring * that the ‘ [star 
heads’ of the Assyrian business documents are the direct ancestors, 
in name as in fact, of the Persian and Greek coins called staéers, 
while Johns also claims‘ the support of Jensen and Babelon. 
Other Assyriologists, however, deny the existence of these ‘ Istar 
heads’,° and render the expression differently. The case must 
therefore be held to be ‘not proven’, and we may continue to 
regard the -nnb of our texts as borrowed from the Greek oTaTyp, 
though with an element of reserve in our judgement. 

(iv) G. R. Driver makes the suggestion ° that n*s1on of AP 27:4, 
30: 6, may be an Aramaic Adverb formed from MN = Spdvora, 
agreement, while G. Jabn would connect with the Greek dppovia. 
Here we may with equal probability seek a Persian derivation,’ 
finding in the first syllable Persian 4am or han, meaning éogether, 
which appears in "37, j)727, n'a, and saw. 

(v) Tisdall would most improbably connect *312un5 with Greek, 
and says perhaps the latter part may be a corruption of dprenwv. 
It is much more likely, however, that we have here a word of 
Egyptian origin.® 

(vi) G. Jahn proposes to find a few further Greek words ® in the 
Papyri. The principal thesis of that writer is that the Papyri are 
not genuine documents, and his purpose in drawing attention to 
the Graecisms is to discredit the documents. For he maintains 


1 On s instead of 5, cf. GVG i. p. 136. 

* Cf. Oppert (JA 1874, ii. 480), ‘Il parait que toute la série des termes 
stathmétiques, au grec, est d’origine babylonienne ’. 

8 Cf. History of Assyria, pp. 321, 537- 

4 Of. cit., ii. p. 286, iii. p. 8. 

5 Cf. Meissner, Badylonien und Assyrien, i. p. 356. 

8 See J7S xxv. p. 299. 7 So Cowley (AP p. ror). 

8 So Cowley (AP p. 95). 

® Die Elephantiner Papyri und die Biicher Esra-Nehemja, p. 18. 
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that Greek first spread in the East in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and that Graecisms in the time of Darius II are very im- 
probable. It has already been said that Greek loan-words could 
not be regarded as surprising in Egypt in the age of the Papyri. 
Nevertheless, the additional Greek words Jahn finds do not appear 
to be genuine Greek words. Thus he explains s"\ax by the Greek 
dyopa. It is quite unnecessary to resort to Greek to explain a 
word which has excellent and appropriate Semitic connexions, 
and we may rather trace it back through ékurru = temple to the 
Sumerian e-kur.' Jahn further expresses the opinion that Greek 
loan-words are probably to be found in x’n5'n, for which, however, 
a Persian derivation is altogether more likely, and Soax, which 
he equates with dp[xu|réxtwv. Why he resorts to so strained a 
Greek derivation when a far more natural derivation can be found 
in Akkadian arad-éhalli is passing strange. 

We may reduce the Greek loan-words in the Vocabulary of the 
Papyri, therefore, to one probable word and one possible word. 
In the Vocabulary of Biblical Aramaic, however, there are some 
undoubted Graecisms. 

In the book of Daniel it is usual to find at least three Greek 
words. Marti, in the first edition of his Grammar, enumerated 
five,? but in his Commentary on Daniel omitted * x23¥ and "3. 
In the third edition of his Grammar, however, he still retains ‘ 
xD2v, though he questions 1179. We should probably eliminate 
both of these words. - 

It has been said above that Boutflower would give to 172 
a Persian derivation. On the other hand, it is argued in the 
Corpus® that an ancient seal bearing the one word 425 proves 
that the root 193 was Aramaic, and hence that 1193 was not derived 
from xjpvé. While this is more than doubtful,® 43 being almost 
certainly a Proper Name,’ the commonly accepted Greek deriva- 


1 Cf. AF p. 68, Noldeke in ZA xx. p. 131, Van Hoonacker in Schwetch 
Lectures, 1914, p. 52 Ff. 


PAP OOE SUED.) S1V. 420; 2 Pso- 
5 See note on CIS ii. 86. 
6 Tt is accepted, however, by SAC (p. 66). 7 So NSE p. 299. 
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tion ! is also scarcely satisfactory, and should probably be rejected, 

with Néldeke.2 The form of "73 is good Semitic, and it is said 

by some® to be not a direct borrowing from the Greek xjjpvé, but 

to be derived from 193 = xypvicoew. But whether in Biblical or 

Targumic Aramaic or in Syriac, we do not meet with 113 = xnpvo- 

aew, but with the (H)Aphel only in this sense. It is wholly . 
unlikely that xypvooew would have been borrowed as 137. 

That x2w = cauBv«n seems certain, but it is uncertain which 
is the borrowed word, or whether both are borrowed from a third 
source. apuPv«n does not appear to be of Greek origin,* however, 
and the instrument is stated by Athenaeus and Strabo® to have 
originated abroad, the former definitely connecting it with Syria. 
We may, therefore, with confidence eliminate both 1173 and N23 
from the Greek loan-words in Daniel. 

Some further words which have been held to be Greek seem 
also on examination unable to support the claim. Thus Torrey 
argues that DAND is to be equated with #6éyya, declaring ® that ‘the 
hypothesis of a Greek loan-word, namely $6¢ypo, word, utterance, 
is more probable on all grounds’ than that of a Persian derivation. 
Montgomery effectively criticizes this hypothesis,’ however, and it 
may be set aside in favour of the more usual connexion with 
Persian. Moreover, Kautzsch’s derivation® of x5°910n from pavidkys 
has not commanded general assent, and is to be set aside for the 
more common view that we have here a Persian loan-word, the 
Persian probably being the original of both the Aramaic and 
the Greek.® 

We are left, therefore, with but three Greek words in Daniel, 
Viz., DIN'P = Kapis, HID = Warryprov, and MIDDID = ovpdovia. 


1 Cf. KGBA p. 119, Mein. Dan. p. 260, BDB s.v., G-B s.v., B-L p. 191. 

2 Vide GGA 1884, p. Io19. 

8 So Kautzsch, /oc. c#t., and B-L Joc. cit. 

* Cf, Liddell and Scott, Greek-Einglish Lexicon, s.v. 

5 Montgomery (Dam. p. 203), says that Strabo in Geog. x. 3, 17 notes the 
word capBvxn as of foreign origin. 

6 ES p.177 7 Dan, p. 209. 8 GBA p. I19. 

® Cf. Behrmann, Dan. p. ix., where Polybius is cited for the statement that 
paviakns is itself a loan-word, 
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These all seem to be indisputable cases of direct borrowing from 
Greek. 

So far as the book of Ezra is concerned, Greek loan-words are 
not commonly found there by scholars. Torrey, however, in 
addition to finding a Greek loan-word in nana, has advanced the 
suggestion that Dnps ' should be read, instead of DNDN, and should 
be regarded as the Greek émiragis = faxation, or ériGeois = impost, 
and that &*3D"5N is derived from the Greek érapyxos.6 For the 
transposition of the 3 and D, he adduces the transposition in the 
name of Alexander (Aliskander). These are highly problematical, 
however, and are not to be preferred to the Persian derivations 
usually sought. 

It is to the problem created by the presence of the three Greek 
words in Daniel, therefore, that we return. That problem is two- 
fold. Why any? Why only these? If Daniel was written in 
Babylon in the middle of the sixth century B.c., how shall we 
account for the presence of Greek words at all, while if it was 
written well on in the Greek period, how is it that Greek words 
are not more numerous? 

(a) We have seen that the argument from Greek words in 
the Papyri is insecure. But even if all the words which have 
been claimed for Greek were incontestably Greek, the position 
would not be materially modified. For the position of Greece in 
Mediterranean commerce civca 400 B.C. was such that if more 
than the name of a coin and a garment, and three or four other 
words had been contributed by the Greeks to Egyptian Aramaic, 
we should not have been surprised. But the position of Greece 
in Babylonian commerce more than a century earlier was very 
different. It is, of course, true, as Boutflower points out, that there 
had been some intercourse between Babylonians and the Greeks 
of Asia Minor earlier than that, and we could not rule out the 
possibility that any words had passed from Greek to Babylonian 
Aramaic. At the same time, there is little likelihood of many 
words having so passed over. 


1 An alternative MS. reading. 2 ES p. 175. 
5 ES p. 174. 
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We shall do better, however, to confine our attention to the 
particular words, rather than deal with a grior¢ arguments as to the 
possibility or impossibility of borrowing. We have here the names 
of three musical instruments, and Wilson points out that it is 
reasonable to suppose that the names accompanied the articles 
when they were traded to the East. In this he is probably right. 
It remains to be asked, however, whether these particular articles 
of commerce were likely to have been introduced into the East 
from the West at that date. That there was some commercial 
intercourse between Greece and Babylon may be allowed, but the 
real problem is created by the particular names we find here. 
Wilson is content to leave that problem unmentioned and unfaced. 
For of these three words, two do not occur in Greek literature 
until long after the alleged date of the book of Daniel. Thus 
Wadryprov is first mentioned in Greek literature in Aristotle, two 
hundred years after the alleged occurrence in Daniel, and cvpdovia 
first appears in Greek in Plato, some century and a half after the 
suggested date of Daniel, but in the proper abstract sense of 
harmony, while as the name of a musical instrument, it is first 
found in Greek literature in Polybius, nearly four hundred years 
after the supposed date of Daniel. In the absence of any shred 
of evidence to the contrary, or of any adequate suggestion to 
account for this remarkable fact, we can only conclude that it is 
highly improbable that Greek words should appear first in literature 
in an Aramaic work some centuries before they appear in Greek 
writers. Had this been the case with but one word it would 
have been remarkable enough, but that it should be the case with 
two of the three Greek words found in Daniel is altogether too 
improbable a coincidence. Moreover, G. R. Driver points out 4 
that not only is cvpdwvia in the concrete sense of a musical 
instrument not met with until late, but such a use of the abstract 
term is a post-classical usage. 

It should be added that Boutflower quotes from a writer who 
attempts to blunt the edge of the argument just employed, main- 


MIB Lio. cit, pe P10: 
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taining that the fact that an instrument is mentioned for the first 
time by a late author is no proof that it wasa lateinvention. He 
quotes with approval the suggestion that these Greek words were 
taken to Babylon by Ionians, who were of ‘much the same class 
as the Europeans who traversed India in the days of the Great 
Moghul. But these vagabond Europeans, artillerymen, artificers, 
contributed more words for common objects to the native language 
than the English have done since Plassey’.! But did these 
vagabond Europeans contribute any European words which made 
their appearance in Indian literature before their first appearance in 
European literature? It would be interesting to have a list of 
them. It is not contended that the first mention of a word 
indicates that the article designated was recently invented, but it 
ts suggested that the appearance of two Greek words in a foreign 
work so long prior to their appearance in Greek works, especially 
two out of a total of three loan-words used, combined with the 
distinctly post-classical sense attached to one of them, is an im- 
probability that still awaits a well authenticated parallel. 

(4) We thus find in these Greek words a very clear indication 
that the Aramaic of Daniel cannot be regarded as dating from 
the sixth century s.c. This brings us, however, against the 
alternative problem of the fewness of these Greek words in 
Daniel. Is this consistent with the critical view of the date of 
Daniel? If it was written well on in the Greek period, why do we 
not find more Greek words? 

Tisdall feels that he is here on strong ground. He writes:? ‘If 
it be said that no doubt the pious forger of the Book was careful 
to avoid Greek, in order to prevent his forgery from being detected, 
we ask, Why then did he use even three such words? If he was 
clever enough to perceive that the use of foreign terms was danger- 
ous, why not avoid them altogether? The fraud theory seems to 
break down either way. If so, why not give it up and believe 
that the writer was an honest man? Is it because the critics 
secretly deny the possibility of genuine prophecy? But if this is 


1 Vide Boutflower, of. czt., p. 254. 
2 Expositor, loc, cit., p. 350. 
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really. the explanation, is their appeal to literary criticism quite 
honest or scientific?’ We may leave aside the modest suggestion 
that critics who do not share Dr. St. Clair Tisdall’s views are ipso 
facto to be set down as dishonest or unscientific, and content our- 
selves with observing that those who differ from his conclusions 
are fully prepared to consider any evidence that may be brought 
forward. But their view, happily, does not resolve itself into 
a fraud theory that breaks down either way, nor are they reduced 
to the unfortunate necessity of supporting their positions by 
imputing moral dishonesty to all who differ from them. There are 
other alternatives besides supposing that the author made an un- 
successful attempt to avoid giving himself away. 

It must be remembered that at the period when many scholars 
argue that the book of Daniel was written, the Jews were engaged 
in a fierce struggle with the Greek dynasty of the Seleucids, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Tacitus tells us that it was the policy of 
that monarch to spread Greek culture,’ and the First Book of 
Maccabees narrates the familiar story of how he desolated Jeru- 
salem, plundered the Temple and forbade the daily sacrifices. In 
these circumstances, it would not be expected that we should 
find a multiplicity of Greek words amongst the people who were 
thus fiercely fighting for their own culture and religion as against 
Greek. The fight was not so much against Antiochus as against 
Greek culture, and surely this is sufficient to account for the 
absence of that host of Greek terms which Tisdall would desider- 
ate in a production of that age. If the Jewish community in 
Elephantine could preserve its dialect from the admixture of 
Egyptian words, when it was not living normally in a state of 
fierce hostility to the Egyptians, but simply as a largely self- 
contained community, it is not surprising that the Jews of the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes should not merely preserve their 
dialect from a multiplicity of Graecisms, but should deliberately 
repudiate them* In short, it was not because the author wished 

1 Hist. v. 8. 

? Cf. the banishment of even German music from many English concerts 


during the Great War, and the removal of German names from streets. Cf. also 
the revival of Irish by the Irish Republican Party in the last few years. 
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to prevent his ‘fraud ’—to use Tisdall’s offensively inappropriate 
word—from being detected, but because he hated everything 
Greek, and was writing for people who hated it, and with the 
object of stimulating them to continue to fight against it. 

Does not this, however, prove too much? Are we not brought 
up again on the other horn of the dilemma, and confronted with 
the difficulty, Why, then, any Greek words? If the Jews were 
thus fighting Greek culture, and repudiating Greek influence, why 
should the book of Daniel admit even these few Greek words? 
But here again an answer lies to hand. It is to be sought in the 
particular words used. While Greek words in general were 
repudiated, these particular terms may have been introduced for 
a particular purpose. Anda particular purpose needs little seeking. 
We have already said that at that time Antiochus Epiphanes was 
endeavouring to suppress the Jewish religion and to set up Greek 
culture and Greek religious practices. In Samaria he succeeded, 
and the Temple on Gerizim became known as the Temple of 
Jupiter Hellenius.’ If the theory of the origin of the book of 
Daniel at this time is correct, then the third chapter would be 
designed to represent in the guise of a story of Nebuchadrezzar this 
attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to encourage the Jews to 
resistance. Now it happens that Polybius, who was contemporary 
with these events, tells us that one of these instruments mentioned 
in the book of Daniel was a favourite with Antiochus Epiphanes 
at the festivities in which he indulged.? This coincidence has 
been frequently pointed out. But does it not give us the clue to 
the explanation of the presence of these three words in Daniel? 
The skilful author of the book may well have included here the 
names of musical instruments which his contemporaries would at 
once associate with the hated foreign festivals of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, in order to drive home by this allusion the true purport 
of his story. For the critical view does not represent the author 
as a forger, anxious not to be found out. His object was urgent 
and practical. It was to hearten men for the fight that was 


1 Cf. Josephus, Am. XII. v. 5. 
2 Cf, Driver, LOT p. 502 #., and fragment quoted in Bevan, Dan, p. 41 ”. 
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then in progress. It was therefore of the essence of his purpose 
that his readers should read into his story the events of their own 
day. He was not writing with a view to immortality, but because 
his soul was afire, and he wanted to pass on the sacred flame. 
And so, though ordinarily he had no use for the hated Greek 
words, he is ready here to make scornful use of the names of some 
of the Greek instruments used in the Festivals Antiochus was trying 
to force on them.1' Here we have no clumsy forger, but the con- 
summate skill of a great patriot. 

It thus appears that while these particular Greek terms are 
peculiarly difficult to account for on the theory that the book of 
Daniel was written in Babylon in the sixth century B.c., since two 
of them are not met with in Greek literature until a much later 
date, on the alternative view of the origin of the book both the 
general absence of Greek words and the presence of these par- 
ticular Greek words are capable of a simple and natural explanation, 
and provide no embarrassment whatever. 

(7) In the interests of completeness, it should perhaps be noted 
that Latin loan-words in our texts are practically confined to the 
Palmyrene inscriptions. Perhaps one is to be found in the Papyri. 
These words are all either military terms, or the names of Roman 
coins and measures. Their presence in the Palmyrene inscriptions 
is perfectly natural, and their absence from Biblical Aramaic is in 
no way remarkable. It would not be necessary to make so obvious 
a remark but that Wilson argues that since Roman military titles 
are inscribed on the tablets erected in honour of the people who 
bore them, therefore Palmyrene was not even ‘nearly allied’ to 
Biblical Aramaic. This argument is an odd one, and would reduce 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica to a polyglot production in a great 
variety of languages that are not even ‘nearly allied’ to one another. 

Our general impression, therefore, from the study of the foreign 
elements in the Vocabulary of the literature under survey is that 
the Greek words in Daniel render Babylon in the sixth century B.c. 

* It is interesting to recall that during the European War, though German 


in general was banned in England, certain expressions with particular associa- 
tions were commonly met—e.g., Kultur, spurlos versenken, strafe. 
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a most unlikely, or even impossible, place and date of origin for 
the Aramaic sections of that book, and point strongly to the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes and to J erusalem. In the remaining foreign 
elements there is nothing whatever to embarrass this view, but 
only such evidence as would lend it support. Apart from the 
Greek words, Biblical Aramaic would seem to be intermediate 
between the Papyri and the Targums. It has fewer Hebraisms 
than the Papyri, while in both Akkadian and Persian loan-words 
it stands much nearer to the Targums than do the Papyri. 


XIV 


To what conclusion, then, does our study as a whole lead us? 
We have seen that in the Consonantal Mutations which mark the 
various groups of inscriptions and the Papyri, on which our evidence 
is not, as in the case of Vocabulary, fragmentary, but on the con- 
trary full and sure, since they occur on every page and in almost 
every inscription, Biblical Aramaic differs decisively from the early 
groups, and agrees with Nabataean, Palmyrene, and the Targums 
—with the Aramaic of a later age, that is, and the Aramaic used 
in, or near, Palestine. In the Accidence we have again and again 
found that Biblical Aramaic seems to occupy a position inter- 
mediate between that of the Papyri and that of the Targums, 
while our study of the Syntax has but confirmed this conclusion. 
On the one hand, we have found many affinities with the Papyri 
as against the later Aramaic of the Nabataean and Palmyrene in- 
scriptions, and on the other hand we have found many affinities 
with these latter as against the Papyri. Rarely do the Papyri agree 
with the Targums against Biblical Aramaic ; frequently does Biblical 
Aramaic agree with the Targums against the Papyri; while again 
and again when we find Biblical Aramaic agreeing with the Papyri 
against the Targums, we find Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions 
sharing the same usage. On the basis of the evidence on these 
points, there is no reason whatever to suggest that the Aramaic of 
Daniel was earlier than that of the Papyri, and much to suggest 

£521 x 
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that the Aramaic of both Daniel and Ezra was later. Nor is there 
any weight of evidence to connect Biblical Aramaic with the East, 
but much to connect it with Nabataean, Palmyrene, and the 
Targums—that is, with the West. 

From this we can safely conclude that it is highly probable that 
Biblical Aramaic was later than that of the Papyri, but as to how 
much later, we have scant means of judging. That it was in some 
respects earlier in type than Nabataean and Palmyrene is certain, 
though there is no evidence that it was necessarily very consider- 
ably earlier. 

On the other hand, we have little ground on which to differentiate 
between Daniel and Ezra—certainly not enough to be able to 
establish with any confidence the interval that separated them.’ 
It may be noted, however, that in the Pronouns and Pronominal 
Suffixes we have sometimes found Ezra agreeing with the earlier 
usage of the Papyri, when Daniel agrees with the later usage of 
the Targums. Elsewhere, too, we have found more marked evi- 
dences of later usage in Daniel than in Ezra. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that in view of the fact that in some of these cases 
we find the older usage still persisting in the Nabataean inscriptions 
we cannot draw any very assured conclusions from this, though 
we may remember that some of the changes in usage reached the 
Nabataeans somewhat later than their neighbours. Certainly it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that in some respects the Aramaic of 
Daniel is distinctly later in type than that of Ezra, and that there- 
fore if the two books emanated from the same locality Ezra is 
somewhat older than Daniel.? The interval between them could 
not have been very considerable, and may have been very slight. 

In the matter of Vocabulary, we have found little sure ground 
for judgement. The evidence is mostly neutral. There are many 
interesting connexions between Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri, 

} Baumgartner would allow but a few decades, or at most a century between 
them. See ZAW, loc. cit., p. 122. 

2 Cf. Torrey’s judgement that ‘there is not a single particular, major or 
minor, in which the one of them (i. e., the Aramaic writings of the O.T.) can 


be said with confidence to belong to a more advanced stage of development 
than its fellow’ (ES p. 162). 
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but in such fragmentary literature as we possess in many of the 
groups, it is precarious to base much on this. Vocabulary is to 
a large extent determined by subject-matter, and moreover the 
Papyri and Biblical Aramaic both issued from the hand of Jews. 
Further, we have found that most of the words which are common 
to Biblical Aramaic and the Papyri are also found in the later 
Jewish Aramaic of the Targums, and we should therefore be quite 
unjustified in arguing for the early date of Daniel on the basis of 
these. Moreover, despite the neutral character of much of the 
evidence, we have found several indications pointing to the proba- 
bility that Biblical Aramaic was later than that of the Papyri, and 
nothing that would provide embarrassment for such a view. 

So far as Vocabulary is concerned, it is the loan-words which 
are the most interesting and significant, and here again we have 
found no reason to regard Biblical Aramaic as earlier than the 
Papyri, and several indications that it was later. And in particular 
we have found that the Greek words in Daniel mark that book as 
being almost certainly not of Babylonian origin in the sixth century 
B.C., but with peculiar likelihood of Palestinian origin and of the 
second century B.c. 

Nowhere, then, do we find any support for the view that Daniel 
is older than the Papyri, and very much to indicate, on the con- 
trary, that it is younger. Apart from the significant Greek terms, 
we have insufficient data to confine within very narrow limits the 
possible date of the Aramaic sections of Ezra or of Daniel, but we 
have sufficient data to say with considerable assurance that the 
view of Wilson, quoted at the beginning of our study, is quite 
unjustified. While many of the points, taken alone, could not be 
regarded as conclusive, their cumulative weight is conclusive, and 
in particular, the evidence of the consonantal changes alone is 
strong enough to sustain this judgement. Moreover, the fact that 
Wilson has no better way of escaping from the difficulties under 
which his theory labours than by suggesting that Daniel was a 
Spelling Reformer is the strongest possible testimony to the sure- 
ness of our conclusion. 

We may sum up the result of our inquiry, then, by saying that 
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on linguistic grounds we are convinced that Biblical Aramaic is 
not Babylonian Aramaic, nor is Daniel contemporary with the 
events it purports to describe. We may safely say that it is not 
earlier than the fourth century B.c., and we may connect it with 
great probability with Palestine. As to a terminus ad guem, we are 
only in a position to say with certainty that it is earlier than the 
Nabataean inscriptions. We have found nothing whatever in the 
course of our study to make a second century date for Daniel 
impossible or improbable, or in any way to embarrass such a view, 
and Greek terms-which strongly point to that time. Nor have we 
found anything in the Aramaic of Ezra which would compel us to 
push it back very far beyond that time. From the study of lan- 
guage alone, we could not speak more definitely than to say that 
the Aramaic sections of Ezra may have been written in the fourth 
or third centuries B.C. 
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